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Educational expenditure and the budgets 

The budget accounts takpn as reference in this paragraph arc those wjiich arc 
shown in Tables 5 and 6 of Appendix A. In these tables an attempt has been made 
to reconstruct from a number of different documents an economic analysis of the 
•government' budgets over the period 1955-62. Recurrent expenditure shown.herc, 
therefore, excludes all appropriations of funds to other budget accounts and 
capital expenditure excludes loans and financial investments. The figures given 
represent, very^approximately only, actual expenditure for the purchase of goods 
and services and grant transfers made to jKrsons amS institutions including local 
governments. ' ' ' ' 

In Table 2, educational expenditure is given as a percentage of total expenditure 
for the three regions and for the consolidated expenditure account of £hc whole 
Federation. ' , 

The marked differences s^own in the percentages of educational expenditure as 
c6mpared with total government expenditure in each region and in the Federation 
as a whole need an explanation, ' 

After October 1954, when the regional governments became autonon]ous, they 
ha<^ to meet their financial obligations towards the educational ^ysteni, consisting 
mainly of the grants-in-aid allocations, froni their own internal sources of'financing. 
The education grant they had received between 1951 and 1954, and which was 
proportionate to their grants-in-aid commitments,. was discontinued and the . 

/ ^/ - ' 

Taili 2. Educttion a percentage of govemment'expenditure in the regional accounts and in 
the consolidated account for the Federation during the period 1955-62 
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Kemrent expenditure 
20.1 25.4 '24.0 

37.6 42.5 49.0 

40.7 36.5 42.8 



24.5 24.4 
43.4 45.2 
41.3 40.8 
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16.4 
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Capital expenditure 

21.1 10.0 ' 12.5 11,7 
6.6 40.9 , .10.9 5.7 
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' ' ^ ' A tCQera! aatlyus of educttiont! expenditure 

fcdcral^cnuc wai' reallocated on different criteria 'which did not give special 
considefatlon to such commitments, ' 

Especially at thd beginning of the new financial rigime, the regions' own internal 
revenue, particularly in the two southern regions, where an effective system of 
internal t^ation was still to be established, was almost non-existent. For these two 
regions, therefore, the federal grant aiUocation represented almost their entire 
revenue. With the suppression of the education grant, the financial obligations of- 
the federal government towards education were restricted to the school system 
operating in Lagos, the University of Ibadan, and the Nigerian College of Arts, 
Science and Technology. 

This partly explains why, since the beginning of the period under review, the 
Eastern and Western Regions— where the bulk of the national educational system 
was concentrated—already had 37.6 per cent and 40,7 pe/ cent respectively of 
their recurrent budgets committed to educational expenditure. In these two regions, 
in fact, grants-in-aid covered 78.7 per cent and 82.2 per ccot respectively of the 
totaf expenditure for education. 

In addition, the Western Region, in 1955, and the Eastern Region, in 1^57, 
introdM^d free primary education schemes, thus increasing^ further the drain on 
their fiiiances. It is difficuh to explain in a brief comment what tha reasons wer^ 
that persuaded the respective governments of the financial feasibility of such 
schenles. There were, obviously, some rpiscalculations an4 a certain overdose of 
optimism, butprobaT>ly the' decisive factor will be found in the commitment 
that the newly appointed governments felt towards the population, as the free 
primary education schemes had been a major issue in the campaign for auton- 
omy. 

Viewed as a whole, expenditure for educational purposes, Ihough high, remains 
within the liniits generally observed in other developing countries, ranging between 
18.7 per 'cent and 15.2 per cent of total government expenditure, but if we consider 
the three re^ons separately, we find that in the East and West the percentages 
«cied by far what i^ normally expected. In the North, education absorbed 
between 19.5 per cent and 23.9 per cent of the total; in the East, between 26.9 per 
cent and 43.0 per celit,; in the West, between 28. 1 per cent ahd 42.6 percent. 

i\|thQugh the regions did not contribute out of their own budgets to services 
such as foreign affairs, defence and railway^, which were the responsibility of the 
fed^l ^government, all other services* were provided directly, including justice, 
regional police, radio and television networks, etc. Within.this broad autonomy, 
the-h^gh-leveI of-educationa^expcnditure-may perhaps have-limited-the 9apa^ 
of the regional governments to intervene effectively in other, also vital, sectors of 
social and economic development such as agricuhure and health. ' ^\ 

In fact, eveni educational investment as a whole appears^to have been more the 
result of pressures ]J)rought about by circumstances than the result of the imple- 
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mentation of a co-ordinated economic plan for the best use of available financial 
resources. This becomes evident if the percentages of recurrent and capital expen- 
ditures are examined separately. ' ^ 

For the over-all Federation, recurrent expenditure, after having risen from 
16.4 per cent to 22.0 per cent in the first three years, remained around that,level 
throughout the subsequent period, while capital expenditure, which in 1957 was 
^ still at thf level of 1 1.7 pen cent, declined sharply to 5.5pcr cent in 1959 and remained 
at that low level afterwards. This contrast is not only apparent but reflects a real- 
decrease in over-all government capital investment in education which took place 
in'a period of general expansion of the whole educational system. 

If we look at the regional analysis we can see that the situation, presented by the . 
national figures reflects, however, only the trends which can be observed in the two 
southern regions. As for the Northern Regionj the share of capital expenditure 
devoted to-education shows a fairly constant trend between 1956 and 1959 arid a 
definite increase in the«following years. 

Economic analysis of government expenditure 

In the analysis <^f government expenditures we have considered tvo main types of 
fransactions: (a).p^chases of goods and services, represented by the money spent 
directly by the miiiistries of education for their own administrative and educational 
establishments and for their dependent units, and (b) transfers, represented. by 
grants-in-aid to local authorities and voluntary agencies, scholarships to students 
at home and abroad, and subventions and subsidies to universities and othe^ 
organizations operating jn the field of formal education. 

Loans and interests were not taken into consideration because in the records! 
such transactions could not be properly analysed in order to separate, or estimate, 
the pkrt attributable to the educational sector." 

As regards recurrent expenditure, the economic analysis of tjie consolidated 
budgets shown in Appendix A is comparableowith the above aggregates, but for 
capital expenditure different criteria have been followed and sums disbursed as 
grants or subventions have been considered as direct investm'ents. 

It is, however, interesting to examine the i;nportance of direct expenditure and 
transfers for education us compaied with total direct expenditure and transfers for 
the recurrent 'items only, as shpv/n in Table 3, 

As the table shows, direct expenditure for education represented bctwecn=5;8 per 
cent and 6.9 per cent of total direct expenditure, showing a trend of increase in the 
first and last '|hrec years of the period under review; and of decrease between 1957 
and 1959. The percentage of transfers, on the other hand, increased conotantly, 
except for a slight decrease in 1960. In 1955, transfers represented 47.0 per cent of 
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TAiu 3. Educational expenditure as a percentage" of total aggregates in the economic analysis of 
con'J^ined federal and regional government budgets (recurrent only) in the period 
1955/56 to 1961/62 

Total budftt (in £ mJUtoo) ^ Education ms a perc«otaa» 

^ . Direct Ofdimt 

•••'o Mpcndilura • TrantTen expenditure Oftranifert' 



1,955 . ' 31,7 16,5 ' 5.8 47,0 

"1956 4 - 33.6" . 23.3 * . 6.6 47.7 

1957 • 36.0 -22.7 6.9 55-3 

.1958 * -41.4 / 20.0 6.7 , 63.9 

1959 52.3 ji.2 6.0 70.3 

1960 . 58.9 ^J) - 6.5 69.0 

1961 • . 64.2 27.7 , 6.9 72.8 



the total aggregate, but in 1961*" almost three-quarters— 72.8 per cent— <)f 5uch 

disbursements were allocated for education. 

As rnost of the transfer aggregate represents the central government contribution 

towards the cost of institutional services to be borne by local governments, such as 

education, heakh, public utilities, housing, rural and urban development, and 

police, the large' amount devoted to education certainly affected development in 
. other sectors. There is ne doubt that this situation disturbed some local authorities 

and there were cases of grants destined for education being diverted to other pur- 
• poses. This is illustrated" in special reports, of recent years, on local government 

finances. 

Trends in government expenditure for education 

Govfcrhmpnt expenditure jbr education increased at a very fast rate over the period 
under review: from £6.2 million in 1952/53 to £31.1 million in 1962/63. This trend, 
which shows an average increase of £2.5 million a year, is the result of three main 
factors: (a) the expansion of the school system; (b) increaJ^ing unit costs^ especially 
for the component referring to teachers* salaries and new school buildings; and 
(c) increasing financiat commitments towards 'the assisted sector of the school 
system owing to changes introduced in the grants-in-aid formpla. 

Recurrent costs were responsible for most 6f the increasing trend. Capital 
expenditure, akhough on the average it compared with recurrent expenditure in the 
ratio cf l:4J^jchangcd.iiaticeably^lQngJhe .whole^pmad,»/^^^ 
1:2.6 in 1953/54 to a minimum^of 1:6.25 in 1961/62. Perhaps the'different trends in 
capital and recurrent expenditure are best shown by Figure 1, where the lines of 
best fit have been calculated for the two scries separately, with the origin (X.= 0) 
in the year 1957/58. 
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Figure I. Unes of best fit for mal government capital andrecunent expenditure for education,^ 
1952153 to ,1962163 - jor eaucaiwn, 



Govcrrmicnt funds allocated to the ministries of education were redistributed 
among the follbwing users: (a) adminis|r^tivc and controlling bodies, including the 
ministries of educaUon and their dcpcn^Tent ufKts; (b) the formal school system with 
its three principal levels of cductitiyfa"-™primary, secondary, and higher; (c) the 
non-formal school system, in iJiis case represented mainly by adult education; and 
(d) students abroad, represented ejcclusivciy by government scho^rs. 

The proportions ii^ which the vari9us users shared the funds available changed 
^ over-the period under review> as shown in Table 4, 

As can be seen, in the fim half of the period, primary und adult education 
incre^d their share at the expense of ail other users, passing from 50.2 per cent ^ 
and 0.3 per cent in 1952/53;to 57.2 per cent and L3 per cent respectively, while 
secondary education decreased from 29.8 per cent' to 24^.5 per cent and higher 
education from 9»1 per cent to 1.6 per cent. , * 

In the second half of the period the trend is reversed with primary education 
decreasing to 47.0 per cent, a percentage eycn lower than in 1952/53, and adult 
education to 0.7 pc? cent, while secondary education returned to its original share 
with 29.5 per cent and higher education increased to 12.1 per cent. The same trend 
can be observed for government scholars,'who in the overwhelnving majority were 
universit y students. 



Capital expenditure was almost totally absorbed by the formal school system. 
Very little went to adult education, and government administrative units were 
usually housed in already existing government buildings, or togedier with other, 
departments. ' * - , * 
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Tabu 4. Total f ovcrnment recuncnt expenditure on education, by users of funcft, in the fiaancial 
years 1952/53, 1957/58 abd 1962/63 \ ^ 



•01 




1 737/99 


1962/63 


Total exoenditure (in £ thousand I 


\ - 






Users of funds (ptrpenfagt) > 








Adtnihistrative and controllinf bodies 


5.8 


419 


5.0 


F(M|nal school system . 
nimary education - 


89.1 


\ 89.5 


88.6 


50.2 ' 


57.2 


47,0 


' Secondary education 


29.8 . 


^4.5 


29.5 


Higher education 


9.1 • 


7.6 


12.1 


Non-formal school system 


0.3 




0.7 


StudenU abroad 


4.8 


4.5 


5.7 



Figure 2 (s2C page 110) shows the general trend of capital expenditure for the 
three levels of formal education, including both direct expenditure and transfers. 

A proper comparison of the trend is possible only for education at the first and 
second levels. The data collected from the accounts of the various governments for 
these two levels show the disbursements by the treasuries, a scries of data yvliich 
can be assumed as corresponding to the value of fixed assets added in each financial 
year. The situation is different for the universities which rsjceived subventions for 
the implementation of development projects usually still to be carried out. 

At the bcgmning of the period under review, primary education did not receive 
special government assistance for capital expenditure except for some building 
grants allocated within the general regulations. It was only after autonomy was 
achieved that the regions sooner or later jestablished development policies including 
the building of primary schools with government assistance. The investment rate 
in this sector, therefore, rose sharply in 1954 to almost £1.8 million and thereafter, 
though generally declining, remained always above £1 million. 

Secondary education, after a period of gradually growing investment which 
raised the amount from £0.64 million in 1952/53 to £1.6 million in 1959/60, 
increased sharpl^ after Independence, to £2.3 million in 1960/61 and £2.6 million 
in 1961/62, dropping to £2.0 million in the following year. 

Higher education shows three periods of government allocation, one in 1953/54; 
another in 1956/57 to 1958/59; and a third, which was just at its beginning in 1962, 
when the governments bcgaiv financing the new universities. 
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A general view Of expenditure for education in 1962 

In Table 5, an attempt has bpcn made to reconstruct the likely distribution of all 
educational expenditure iit the year 1962, by sources and uses. Some items ^rc 
roughly estimated, but we believe that the tkble gives an approximate idea of tLe 
order of magnitude of the most important ^aggregates forining the expenditure 
' pattern, and that this could be a useful guide for theftiture. 

In the table, uscs^of finance have been distinguished into five aggregates: 
(a) formal education, (b) non-formal education, (c) universities, (d) students abroad 
and (e) common services. 

Formal education includes all institutions which are part of the formal school 
system at the^. primary and secondary levels. We have shown the universities 
separately because of their autonomous status which made it difficult.in the tabic 
to classify them either as government or private institutions. Formal education 
absorbed £29.4 million for recurrent expenditure, of which £20.15 million came 
from government sources; £2.0 million from local authorities; an estimated 
£6.85 million from private sources, mainly froni fees and a small amount from 
services rendered without compensation, and £0.4 million from external aid, 
representing the estimated salaries of teachers and volunteers in service in that 
year, ^ ^ 

Non-formal education includes adult education at all levels offered by the 
ministries of education and pther government agencies, as well as by private 
institutions. Tfie over-all expenditure of £1.5 million for non-formal education, 

Ta8U 5, Educational expenditure by sources of financing and uses, in 19^2 (in £. million) 



U«es 



Ooverament a 



Lo^l 
authoritkf , 



Sources of finandog 



PriirSite 



External 



, Formal education 
Non-formal education 
Universities 
Students abroad 
Common services 

Total 

Formal education 
*~r Nbli^rmliTc^ 
universities 
Students abroad 
Common services « ^ 

Total 



Recurrent expeiiditure 



20.15 
. 1.25 

1.50 

1.35. 



2.00 



0.05 
/ 0.25 



6.85 
0.15 
0.35 
0.75 
0.05 



27.85 



5.60 



2.30 



Capital expenditure 

3.10 0.2; 

2.50 



0.2; 



8.15 



0.25 



0.25 



0.40 
0.10 
0.35 
0.95 
0.70 



2.50 



0.40 



0.55 



0.95 



29.40 
.1,50 
4^30 
3.25 
2.35 



40.80 

4»00 
3.05 

7,05 
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and the cbntributions made to it from the various sources, have been roughly 
estimated. 

The expenditure by universities has been derived from their own accounts. This 
does not necessarily coincide with the amounts allocated by the governments in the 
same year. The total expenditure of slightly over £4 million has been integrated 
with thc^sttfnatc^^ staff on the pay-roll of external aid agencies. 

Ex^jpditure financed fronT>N^te sources includes fees and other internal income, 
tf6h as rents, interest, etj:., froniSwhfch has been deducted the amount paid by the 
governments in scholarships. No estimate has been made of internal ^holarships 
granted by local authorities and by private concerns. 

For students abroad, the governments of Nigeria spent about £1.5 million and 
it has been estimated that another £0.95 million has been paid t)y external aid 
agencies. Private expenditure estimated at £0.75 million is merely a guess, 
^ Common services include administration and other servi9cs such as examina- 
tions, school libraries, health services, etc. It has been estimated that the contribu- 
tion of external aid, excluding research and studies, amounted to £0.7 million. 

Capital expenditure for the non-formal school system has been considered as 
nil or not appreciable. The contribution of external agencies to capital expenditure 
m the formal school system refers mainly to the comprehensive «;hools and to the 
Lagos Advanced Teachers' College, The private capital expenditure is .another' 
guess. 

In tabjc6, the distribution of recurrent expenditure within the various sectors 
of the formal school system is shown. Even in this case the^ apportionment of 
external^id has becn cstimated. 

As Table 6 shows, most government financing went to private education which 



Table Recurrent educational expenditure for the formal school system, by.sources of financing 
ifiu rcCipiCTii5or-ruiiu5fiu-i9£Z {iri£ niiin 



Recipients of Tuods 



Government sdhools 
Primary 
Other 

Local authority schools 
Primary 

Other ♦ 



Private schools 
Primary 
'Other 

All schools 



Sourc«» offinandns 



Governmeot 



Local 
authority 



Private 



External 
aid 



3,55 
0.15 
3M 

il5 
2.90 



2J00 
,K70 
■ 0.30- 



13.45 
9.30 
4»15 



20J5 



2.00 



0f?5 

0»25 

0,55 
MS 



6,05 
2.90 



6.85 



0,30 X 

0.30 
0,05 

-0.05^ 



0.05 
0.05, 



Total 



4.10 
OAS 
3.95 

5J5 

lis 



19,55 
12.20 
735 



29.40 
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A generil anflysis of educational expenditure 

, ... % . * 

forms the bulk of the assisted sector. This absorbed £ 13.45 million; or 66.7 per cent 
of total government outlay, and 68;8 per cent of total expenditure in the private 
sector. ' , ' 

Direct financing of private schools by local authorities has been omitted, as there 
was no'Hasis for even approximate estimation. We b<?lieve, however, that such 
financing did not occur frequently in 1962. 

Government and local authority fiiiancing has been^djusted by subtracting fees 
paid into the respective revenues and by adding the amounts paid for scholarships 
at the secondary IcveL ^ * . 

Finally, we have assumed that the great majority of external aid'personnel serves 
in government schools. 
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2 Primary education 



Changes in the organization of primary education 



The different historical development of the Southern and Noi;thern Regions! of 
Nigeria before their unification in 1914 accounts jfor variancc^^in their school 
systems, particularly at primary level. At the beginning of the period under revie\y, 
the Northern Region school system was based oil a four-year primary course 
followed by a four- to five-year middle school. Fi^om 1952, the primary course 
became the junior primary; and most of the midale schools were cl^angcd to a 
three-year senior primary course, while some were upgraded to scc9nda]i;|y schools. 
This system was continued throughout the periocj' as the old middle scjiool dis- 
appeared. Due to their origin, junior and senior ^primary schools were, ^ most 
cases, established as separate institutions, but lat^r the unification of the ptimary 
cou;ses brought with it the extension of many junior primary schools into a/ull 
seven-year couise and the merging of junior ai^4i senior primary schools where 
^ po$si!^le. The.age^of-entrj'j.prsYiousiy at was.rcduce<Ltp 7=plus.and finally, 

to 6-plus. I . 

In the South, the primary course initially lasted eight years and generally 
consisted of two years' preparatory training, called infant clasaes, followedcby six 
standards. The ptimary institutions varied from/the fulLeight-year course to a four- 
year course consisting of the two infant classes and the first.two standards called 
junior primary^ and in some cases were limitccj to the two-year infant course only. 
The age of entry to the infant classes was set a^ 5-plus. 

When in^ctober 1954 the secon d Macphers on constitution gave the regions 
full autonomyln thc"ficld of"education, the |V<jsterirRegion abolished the^mfanT 
classes, brought the age of entry to 6-plus apd reduced the primary course to "six 
years' duration. The inevitable contractions in the length of training caused by such 
changes were matched by the introduction ori a large scale of the secondary modern 
school, a three^yeai course considered as junior secondary level. 
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In the East and in Lagos (which at that time was severed from the Western 
Region and constituted a separate territory for the seat of the federal government), 
the old structure of the primary ^hool system was maintained. In the East, however, 
the regional government in 1961 adopted a scheme for the reduction of the primary 
course to six years and gradually began to abolish the infant classes. In that year 
the age of entry was raised to 6-plus and no fresh intake was admitted, and in 1963 
the two top classes were merged. 

All these changes obviously render the comparison of enrolments very difficult 
and arc reflected in the comparison of expenditures as well, since often economic 
considerations influenced the policy decisions/ 

Changes in the system pf financing 

At the beginning of the period under review, the whole school system was organ- 
ized iiito (a) a government sector administered and financed directly by the 
federal or regional governments, (b) an assisted sector including schools .operated 
by local;^uthorities and by voluntary agencies eligible to benefit from^government 
grants-in-aid on the basis of existing regulations, and (c) a non-assisted (private) 
sector including all other schools which were financially self-supporting. Usually 
schools in the non-assisted sector expected to become assisted as soon as they 
could meet the minimum requirements laid down by tjie central authorities. 

The passage from the non-assisted to the assisted sector was a .sort of mass • 
phenomenon between the years 1949 and 1954, and the non-assisted sector, which 
in 1952 still included 17.2 per cent of all primary schools, disappeared almost 
entirely in the following years. The government sector had already thinned out 
before World War II when the pentral government^ because of administrative 
J^ifficRLtics, Accidcd to hand, p^er most of its schools to voluntary agencies and 
local authorities. During the period studied, ho new govcFnmeiit primary 
schools were added, with the exception of the sf>ecially, built^^Kaduna Capital 
School in the North and the I^agos Demonstration School which was practically a 
part of the federal government teacher-training college to whicb it was attached. 

In J 954, therefore, most of the primary schools were supported by government 
assistance through the grants-in-aid regul^itions which (as explained earlier) charged 
on the government budgets theTull salary bill and a per-pupil capitation sum for 

ot her expenses, less the assumed local Con tributions. This system paved the w^y 

for the introduction of the free primary education schemes, which abolished the. 
(Collection of fees and transferred the financing responsibihty entirely to public 
funds. " « . ' ' 

The new system of financing remained practically, the same grants-in-aid 
system but extended to'almost all existing^schools. The administrative and financial 
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control o( the schools, including the recruitment of teachirs, was left to the sphool 
proprietory. Obviously the governments did not . have the field administrative 
macninery necessary for a complete take-over pf the school adinini§tration and, in 
addition^ such ^ move would have encountered strpng opposition from the more 
powerful of the missionary organizations which were in control of the greater part 
of thea^sisted sector, ' * 



The free primary education schemes ^ r ' ' 

First |o introduce free primary education was the Western Region where the scheme 
was adopted as from 1 January 1955. The regional government also tried to enlarge 
the publte sphere of control by establishing some local edutation authorities and 
by transferring the financial administration of the grants to the local authorities. 
The system, however, did not work as expected and in 1959 the direct payment of 
grants was resumfecl. Local authorities, in the preparatory stage, were asked, to. 
collctt education rates which were intended to cover between 30 per cent and 45 per 
cent of the recurrent costs, but the majority made it clear that they were unable to 
impose a new taxation, whatever its name and purpose. The regional govemipent 
then decided to limit the contribution of the local authorities to the * maintenance*' 
of ^he primary school system in their areas of jurisdibtion, but this vague formula- 
tion left them free to contribute whatever they could— in most cases very 
lit*!e or next to nothing. - * 

J" the Eastern Region, where the free primary school scheme was also preceded 
by the experiment of education rating, this was in fact enforced on the population,, 
especially in the years irit^ediately following the regionaliijation of education. The 
reaction, however, was so negative that in the face of spreading turmoil the regional, 
fgovcfnm^nt had to discontinue education rating by law in April 1956. Despite this 
set-bai:k and the prospect that the regional government would have to fpoi the 
bill in its entirety, the free primary education scheme was introduced as from' 
1 January 1957. The f^overQ\ncnt bill rose to such proportions, however, that before 
the end of thatyea^-'fecs had to be reintrodyced for almost all classes. , 

[n Eastern ^Igcria, the 'free primary education experiment was accompanied by 
an attempt to form a competing nucleus of primary schools controlled by local 
guvcrn.Tient and cstablished under the name of universal primary education (UPE) 
schools. "Tiese schools, built in a hurry in 195$, in number exceeding 1,700, insuffi- 
ciently fin\\nced from government funds and still unfinished at the end of 1957, did, 
however, survive the difficult time of their beginnings and have remained a sizeable 
contingenl of public schools within t^e large majority of voluntary agency schools. 
Fees rci)itroduccd at the end of 1957 were in the following years gradually with- 
drawn and at the end of the period under .review were charged only for the last 
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, thjTCc standards, up to a maximum of £5 for standard IV and £8 for standards V 
and VL . ^ 

In Lagos, th? free primary education system was introduced as from 1 January 
1957 and continued throughout the period under review. The federal government 
administered the primary school funds' directly thro ugh the Lagos Education Office, 
^ subordinate V^anch of the ministry of education, while the Lagos Town Council 
was asked to contribute at a rate finally agreed upon as 3D per cent of total recurrent 
, expenditure.' In 1962, responsibility for administering primary education was 
completely transferred to the Lagos Town Council acting through its education 
department and the government grant was paid into the council treasury. 

In the North, primary education wbs still at the jtiitial stage of developmeift alid, 
considering the vastness of the region and its large population, a scheme of uni- 
versal primary education was unthinkable. The Northern Region government 
. followed a policy of limiting the expansion of the voluntary agency school system 
in order to preserve as much as possible the existing religious character of the region 
(which represented a strong political factor). The grants-in-aid system was, there- 
fore, continued unchanged while the native authorities and local emirates endeav- 
oured to expand the public ^school system in their areas where the penetration of 
voluntary agency schools was usually controlled or strictly prohibited. This policy 
explains the more balan9ed development of the two sectors (schools administered 
by local authorities and those by voluntary agencies) in the North. 

The Northern Region government was primarily concerned with the develop- 
ment of education in rural areas and primary schools there were almost entirely 
financed from public funiis, firstly because most rural schools were operated by 
native authprities, and secondly because from 1958 voluntary agency schpols in rural 
areas also became fully financed from the regional government. 

The development of primary education 

^ Table 7 shows the nriost salient quantitative aspects of the development of primary 
e^ducation in Nigeria in the period under review. ^ 

In 1962, the 15,586 schools existing throughout the federation were attended 
by over 2.8 million pupils who were taught by almost 100,000 teachers. The distri- 
bution among the regions presented wide difTeri^ce^, as compared to their total 
areas and populations. In the Northern Region, with less than one primary school 
pjer lOQ square tpilcs of territorj^, cnrolirients represented 17.8 per 1,000 population 
according to 1962 population estimates, or 12»| according to the rcSuhs of the 
1963 census^ ^ , 1 

In the East, there were twenty-two schools per 100 square miles of territory for 
an enrolment 6f. 148,2 (or 102.2) per thousand population.^ 
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, Taile 7. Miin characteristics of primqry-school development 



Northern 
Region 


E«item 
Region 


Wettcm 
Region 


L«go« 


> Alt of 
Nigeria 


2 568 


6478 


6420 


' 120 


15 586 


, 359.9 


1 266.6 


1 109.0 


98.5 


2 834.0 


" M.6 


44.6. 


40.1 


3.0 


99.3 

* 


14.8 

* .07.2 


16.& 
3rf.9 


8.5 . 
24.8 " 


29.0 
31.9 


13:6 

29.2 


140 
31 


•« 

196 
29 


173 

28 


82! 
33 


2*9 


0.9 

17.8 
12.1 


22.0 

148.2 
102.2 


14.1 

152.7 
86.6 


4.41 

400.0 
148.1 


4.4 

77.7 
50.9 


237.9 
1000 
5400^ 


747.6 
2 500 
21 5d0 


709.02 
2 400 
22 000 


r 

' 650 


1793 
5940 
49550 


19.5 




17.7 


23.74 


17.2 



Number of schools, 1962 

Number of pupils, 1962 (thousand) 

Number of teachers; 1962 (thousand) 

Teachers* qualifications, 1962 (percentage) 
Grade 11 and«better . 
Grade HI ^ 

Average num'bcr of pupils, 1962 - * 
Per school 

Per teacher ^ 

Nun^bcr of schools per 100 square" 
miles of territory, 1962 

Number of pupils per 1,000 population as 
compared with 

1962,popula^on estimates 

1963 population census 
Increase in the period 1952-62 

In number of pupils (thousand) 
number of schools^ 
» In number of class-rooms^ 
Annual rate of increase in the number 
of pupils, 1952-62 (percentage) 



^ 1. *I^Iumbe^ of school* per square mile, 
2. Estimated 



3. Increase over the period 1955-62 
,4. Annual nite of increase: 19ii*62 



In Ac West, t). ■ were 14. 1 schools per 100 square miles of territory and 172 J 
(pr 86.6) primary school pupils per 1 ,000 population'. * . 

The national average, strongly influenced by the Jow rates of the Northern 
Region,^\yas 4.4 schools per 100 square miles of territory and 77.7 (or 50.9) primary 
school enrolments per 1,000 population. 

'These figures reveal a situation far from encouraging. Yet, during the years 
covered by the prpsent report, the pace of development was remarkably rapid. 
Enrolments throughout the Federation increased at the annuaj rate of 1 7.?,pcr cent, 
with regional rates showing increases of 19.5 per cent iri the North, 17.7 per cent 
in the West a.:d 14.4 per cent in the East. In the fedfcral capital, the annual rate of 
increase from 1955, the year of its constitution, was 23.7 per cent. In absolute terms 
the total number of pupifs at s^chool increased by about 1.? million and an esti- 
mated 6,000 schools and 50,000 class-rooms were added to the existing stock. 

The scarcity of adequately qualified teachers was obviously one of the main 
problems ^although thjs did not prevent the regional gpvernments from making 
bold plans. Still in 19d2, only 13.6 per cent of the over-all teaching staff possessed 
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the Grade U teachers'^ certificate (requiring a minimum of four to five years' post- 
p/imary education in a teacher-training institution) and 29.2 per cent had the 
Grade III teachers\certificate (obtained after only two or three years' post-prima/y 
education). The remaining teachers, in the great majority, had barely completed the 
primary course or had failed to complete teacher-training education, , 

In the regions, the situation presented some.differences. In the North, Grade II 
and Grade III teachers constituted respectively 14.8 per cent ahd 37.2 per cent of 
the total, in the East, 16.8 per cent and 30.9 per cent; and in the Wesi, only 8.5 per 
cent and 24.8 per cent. The low pcrc^tages for the Western Region are explained 
by the existence of the secondary-modern-school system which ^absorbed a good 
many of the trained teachers. Those qualified as primary school teachers, however, 
were employed in secondary schools almost everywhere. The situation was obvi- 
.ously much better in the Federal Territory where Grade II teachers represented 
, 29.0 per cent and Grade III teachers 31.9 per cent of the total teaching staff. 



The sources of financing 

The different policies adopted by the various governments influenced the financing 
of primary education. Generally, total expenditures increased at a higher rate than 
over-all enrolments due to increases in unit costs, particularly from rises in 
teachers' salaries.^ If we compare the annual rate of increase in over-all recurrent 
expenditure with the increase in enrolments, we have 31.7 per cent as against 
17.2 per cent in tjje whole Federation, 39.0 per cent as against 19.5 per cent in the 
Nor|h, 25.9 per cent as against 14.4 per cent in the East and 33.0 per cent as against 
17.7 per cent in the West. In Lagos, where the calculation refers to the period 
^ 1955-62, expenditure increased at the annual late of 30.2 per cent while enrolments 
increased at the annual rate of 23.7 per cpnt. The main characteristics of recurrent 
expenditure for primary schools analysed by source of financing is given in 
Table 8. 

The analysis distinguishes the three main sources of financing — namely govern- 
ment, local authorities, and private^ sources, and the three main aggregates: 
(3) government sources^ (b) public sourcesy Includin^ government and Jocal authoxity 
financing, and (c) local sources. Including local authority and private financing. 
, As Table 8 shows, in 1962 go^rnment sources represented 76.2 percent of tot.il 
expenditure in the country 4s a whole and 94.6 per cent in the West, where the free 
primary-school system was almost completely at tfie charge of the regional govern- 
jnent. In the Federal Territory, the government ^contributed 51.7 per cent and local 

i. Duringithtf period uodcr review, salary increases were effected in all of the Federation in 1956 
^ and 1959/60. 
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TAiU 8, Recurrent expenditure for primary schools analysed 
by sources of financing 



^/'59tt! recurrent expenditure, 1962. 
.'(£ thousand) . ^ 

. Sources of financing 
Government 
Local autnorities 
Private 

As percentage of total expenditure 
Gdvernment 
Local authorities 
Private 

Annual rate olf increase, 1952-622 

in percentage 

Total expenditure i 
Government sources , , . - 
• Public sources' 
Local sources^ 

Percentage of private expenditure of total 
local resources ^ 

1952 

1962 



-Region 


Eaitern 
Region 


Western 
Region 


Ugof 


•Ajlof 

NiMriA 


2671.7 


6 244.5 


6359.9 


971.5 1 6 247.6 


1,717.7 
65y.8 
291.2 


4151.7 
756.0. 
1 336.8 


.6014.6 
345.3 


502.7 
393.6 
75.21 


12386.7 
2 152.7 
1 70S.2 


64.3 
24.6 
11.1 


66.5 
12.1 
21.4 


94.6 
5.4 


51.7 
39.5 
7.8^ 


76.2 
13.3 
10.5 


39.0 
40.2 
46.9 
37.1 


25.9 
29.3 
35.6 
20.5 


33.0 
52.0 
53.9 
(-".)4.7 


30.2 
33.8 
68.1 
. 37.0 


31.7 
40.9 
46.9 
16.4 


63.0 
31.0 


97.2 
63.9 


95.0 

. 0.0 


100.0 
16.0 


91.8 
44.2 



2. For Lagos, 4he rate refcn to the period 1955-62 

3. ^ggregate of government and local authority tourcei 

4. Aggregate ofloca) authority and private sources 



author.t.cs 39.5 per cent. The local authority contribution exceeded the agreed 
share of 30 per cent only because the government was late in its payments, and the 
situation was later rectified. In the Northern and Eastern Regions, the regional 
governments contributed respectively 64,^ per cent and 66:5 per cent of total . 
expenditure. ' ' . 

Except in Lagos, the contribution of local authorities depended greatly on the 
number of schools which were operated directly; in the North, therefore, this ' 
contribution .s the highest with 24.6 per cent, while I2.I per cent was conUibuted " 
in the East and only 5.4 per cent in the West. Private contributions were highest in 
the East where the highest fees where charged. 

The analysis of expenditure by government, public, and local sources shows that 
the participation by public sources increased at the highest rate. In fact, over a total 
Tate of increase of 31.7 per cent, government sources showed an increase of 40.9 per 
cent, public sources an increase of 46.9 pei' cent, and local sources of only 16 4 per 
cent; and the $ame trend, more or less pronounced, is shown in the analysis by 
region. ' 
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6nc of the most important consequences of the Introduction of the free primary- 
education system and of the control exercised over the imposition of fees in 
primary education is the decrease in the percentage of private sources over the 
total local financing. These in 1952 represented 91.8 per cent and by 1962 were 
down to only 44.2 per cent, . c 

The financing of school bufldirig 

Before and during World War II, primary-school "building was entirely the respon- 
sibility of school proprietors and the necessary funds were mostly raised locally by 
the missionary societies or by the communities (which in many cases also provided 
unpaid local labour for the construction work). It was only in 1946 that the central 
government began to finance in part some school buildings through a 'special 
purposes' grant, which was continued under the Phillipson system. With the intro- 
duction of the free-primary-education schemes, the regional governments assumed 
a much larger responsibility and in the Western Region and the federal Territory, 
they practically financed new constructions at 100 per cent of cost under pre- 
established building programmes* 

During the period under review, government financing of primary-school build- 
ings was distributed among the regions as shown in Table 9. 



Tabu 9. Ooyernment building grants for primary schools, 1952*62 



Rtgion 


In £ thousand 


Region 


In £ thousand 


Northern 


• 2600.6 


Western 


7 572.3 


Eastern 


491.9 


Lagos 


2505.8 






{federation ^ 


13 170.6 



The federal government undertook in Lagos an eight-year school-building 
programme, 1955-62, which provided for the financing of buildirjg and equipment 
and the acquisition of sites for schools and site works. Under this development 
programme^all schools, including primary, were financed at 100 per cent of their 
cost after approval of the projects. The Western Regioh, from 1955, also undertook 
a primary-school-building programme based on fixed grants at the rate of £200 per 
class-room. In the North, primary-schi?ol-building grants covered the total cost of 
some jiative authority schools operating in poor and undei -developed areas, and 
of almost alt rural primary schools, while partial financing was provided for the 
remaining ones. The Eastern Region government did not finance the construction 
of primary schools and funds had to be raised from local sources. In 1956, however, 
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•Taile I o; Total capital expenditure for primary scho 
of financing, 1952-62 


6is from internal sources 






Northern 
Retion 


Ejistem 
Resion 


Wettem 

^ Resion Latoi 


All of 
Ntttrk 


Total expenditure (in £miIIion) 

By sources of financing (in percentage) 
Government ' 
Lo^l authorities 
.Private 


3.4 

76.5 
J 2.5 
11.0 


4.5 

11.0 

:_i2.0 
77,0 


7.6 2.5 
ioO.O 100.0 


*• 

18.0 

r 

73.5" 
5.6 
21.5 



a grant of £500 000 was provided for the building of the local authorities' 
UPE schools already mentioned, whicl^ were financed at the somewhat inadequate 
rate of £300 per school. Public local sources provided ^bout another £500,000 in 
the following yeatls an^ the remaining costs were financed from private and 
community funds. \ 

A rough estimattf of total capital expenditure by sources of financing during the 
period 1952-62 is gi^en in Tablti 10. 

As stated earlier, no new government primary schools were built during the 
period under review except for the Kaduna Capital School, which cost over 
£180,000, and the Ldgos Demonstration School, whose building costs could not 
be ssparated from th^se of the teacher-training college to which the school, is 
attached. In the East, the regional government spent £62,600 for the building of 
handicraft ahd domesti^ science centres serving as training institutions for primary 
schoolpupils. I 

Unit costs and cost analysis 

Primary education recurrent costs showed marked differences among the regions 
and notable changes over the period under review. 

As staff salaries ^e estimated to absorb as much as 80 per cent to 95 per cent of 
total recurrent costs, obvibusly the most important variables are represented by 
factors such as changes in the salary scales, in the teachers' qualifications, and in 
the pupil/teacher ratio. Tabje 11 show% the recurrent unit costs in the years 1952 
and 1962 togetjjer with the changes that affected somd correlated factors. 

There were two nation-wiHe salary revisions during the period under review, the 
first between 1955 and 1957 and tlft second in 1959/60. These revisions were effected 
by each region independently and resulted in differing salary scales, the lowest being ^ 
that of the Eastern Region and the highest in Lagos. In the North, at the beginning ' 
of the period, different salary scales were applied for native authority and voluntary 
agency teachers, but these werip unified after 1956. Although it is not possible to 
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Tabu 1^. Recurrent unit costs for primary 


education and correlated factors 








Northern 


Eftttern 


Wettern 




All of 




' Region 


Region 


Region 


Uigot 


Nigeria 


Coat per pupil (in pounds) 












1952 ' 


'4.46 






5.801 


3.74 




7.42 


4.93 


5.73 


9.86 


5.73 


Annual i;ate or increase, 1 952<622 
(perceottge) 






















In unit costs 


6.6 


4.7 


5.5 


7.0 


5.3 


In tota] expenditure 


39.0' 


25.9 


33.0 


30.2 


.31.7 


In t(^tal enrolment 


19.5 


14.4 


• 17^.7 




1 /.z 


Grade IlUnd III teachers as compared with 












total teaching staff (percentage) 












1956 ^ 


27.4 


28.6 


16.9 


■ 45.43 


23.6 


1962! 


52.0 ' 


; 47 .7 . 


33.3 


60.9 


42.8 


Pupils per teacher 












1956 


26.6 


31.1 


28.8 


28.5» 


"29.5 


1962, 


31.1 


,58.4 


0 27.6 


32.7 


28.5 



1. In 19SS 

2. For L«gos; annual nte of incrtaM 1935-62 

3. In 1951, 



give an average increase for the over-all salary bill, generally the scales were 
increased by between 12 per cent andf 18 per cent on both occasions and the over-all 
increase was slightly higiier in 1959/60. 

The cost per pupil increased in the period under review from £3.74 to*£5. 73, 
kt the anniial rate of 5^.3 per cent. In Lagos, where teachers* salaries were higher 
than in the regions, the cost per pupil was £9.'86 in 1962 and the annuaji rate of 
increase ov<r the period 1955/62 of 7,0 per cent. In the North, the cost per pupil 
increased at the annual rate of 6.6 per cent up to £7.42, while in the West and 
East both unit costs and annual rate of increase were lower. 

Teachers* qualifications were everywhere a factor which worked towards increas- 
ing the unit costs, but were a larger factor in the North and in the Federal Territory 
than in the sputhern regions. 

The pupil/tea'cher ratio worked towards increasing unit costs in the East and 
West and towards decreasing unit costs in the North and Lagos. 

A detailed analysis of unit lecurrent costs per pupil is not available for the whole 
Federation^nor for the regions separately. In Lagos, recurrent unit dosts in 1962 
were composed as in Tabic 12. ,j ' ' ' . . 

Though we arc unable to supply the same analysis for the region^, there is no 
doubt that especially in the south the percentage of teachers' salaries on total costs 
is even higher and in certain.rural areas can. reach 95 per cent. 

There is no adequate information which can be used for the calculation of 
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TaiuIZ Analysiajofrecurrent unit posts in Lagos primary-schools, 1962 



Itomoffcxptndimre ■ Coit per pupi! / .Ferctiuit 
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£ f. d, ? 
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Other expenses 

Wages and administration 
Equipment and furniture 
" Upkeep and nuiintenance 

Books* 
-Stationery . 


• 

0 
0 

0 
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10 
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2. 
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3 
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0.9 

\ 5.7 
.^1.8 
9.8^^ 
1.2 












1 18 3 




19.4 


Total 








9 17 3 




100.0 



capital unit costs or costs of* i^roviding new school places. Capital expenditure, as 
seen before, depended largely on the fuuds made available by the federal aiKl 
regional governments, A rough estimate relating to the year 1962 shows great 
differences in the regional averages, but it is impossible to establish how much of 
such differences is due to pure costs and how much to quality of buildings,* the 
system of financing was certainly an element which influenced both the level of 
costs and the quality of buildings, as the governments in many casjcs established a 
flat rate for the financing of school buildings which was sometimes Jcept unchanged 
over the whole period under review. The estimates of the cost of a new class-room 
in 1962, shown in Table 13, give an idea of the differepces existing among the 
various i*egions/> ' ' . 

Unfortunately, no analysis of these costs is possible. What can be said i$ that 
in the Western and Eastern Regions, locally produced material and local labour 
are largely used. In Lagos, acquisition of sites and she works usually account for 
over 20 per cent of the total cost^In the Northern Region, the cost of building 
material, which is not producjed locally, is usually higher, and other costs, such as 
transport and professional fees, take a good share of the total. 
^ 1_ 



Table 13. Average cost per class-room in primary schools, 1962 (in pounds) 



Region 


Cost per clA|*>room 


RetSon 


Coct p^rcI«M*room 


Northern 
Eastern 


550 
..200 


Western 
Lagos 


250 
1700 




11^ 
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The organization of secondary education 

At the beginning of the pqfiod under review, Nigeria had practically only one type 
of secondary general education, represented by the relatively few secondary 
grammar schools conducting a six-year course similar to those in the United 
Kingdom and^ leading to the Cambridge school , certificate. Pupils were admfttcd 
after completion of the primary course— after ifeiddle class II in the North^n 
the basis of an entrance examination. This type of education was a prerequisite for 
cntc^ng the Nigerian civil service and the Uniyersity College, Ibadan, or the 
Nigeran College of Arts, Science and Technology tNCAST), then just established. 

In order to meet the standards required for university entrance, an increasing 
number of grammar schools added a sixth fonh jconsisting of two years' pQSt- 
school certificate work and leading to the Camb^riage higher ce^ificate. With the 
constitution of the West A^ican examinations council, of which Nigeria was a 
member, the Cambridge school certificate became, the West African school certifi- , 
cate.and gradually the six-year course wa$ reduced tP fiv^. 

Although this type school remains th^ basic form of secondary general 
education in Nigeria, with the expansion of the primary sphool systeni jet number 
of other types of institutions w^re established^ mdinly to satisfy the increasing 
demand for further education from tho^ who did^ot have thc^ opjportunity or the 
means to enter the secondary grammar schools. We have already mentione4 the 
secondary modern schools in the West, initiated in 1955 following the reorganiza- 
tion and expansion of the primary school system, while in the North some middle 
schools ^yere developing into full-fledged secondary schools. The fewer oppor.uni- 
ties offered to girls for a full secondary education gave origin in the East and Lagos 
to the girls' modern schools, wi^erc a two-year post-primary education is given in 
doniestic science and home economics subjects. This type .pf school gradually 
replaced the so-called modern clas!ses attached to some urban primary schoojs. 
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The rapid economic development which took place, especially in the larger 
population centres, prompted the creation of another type of secondary education 
which is generally designated as secondary cbmmercial though such schools adopt 
various names such as commercial institutes, schools for secretaryship and account-, 
ancy. These schools.give courses varying fifim two }o five gears' duration, and 
prepare Jjupils for a number of certificates of the Royal Society of Arts, for the 
Pitman's and other commercial examination's. " 

. When,.with the attainment of independence, the Nigerian authorities began to' 
' consider the problem of manpower needs and the desirability of having a secondary 
school- system more closely related to such needs, a nation-wide review of the 
secondary school system was undertaken-arising from both direct initiative and' 
external advice. Sixth form work; in science subjects-was given top priority together 
with the introduction of technical streams at the school-certificate level. The 
governments, with external assistance, established comprehensive secondary 
schools (Aiyctoro and Port Harcourt) and one full secondary technical school- 
(Port Harcourt). Atlhe end of the period, under review, however, these initiatives 
had just begun, but there is no doubt that in the future they will multiply and 
^ perhaps change considerably the secondary school system as it appears today. 

* r ' 

. Public and private sectors 

Secondary e'ducaition is divided into a government sector, an assisted sector, and a 
non-assisted sector, th- government sector, unlike the situation obtaining in 
primary education, Constituted an important part of the whole system and after 
independence was considerably' enlarged. It included a number of secondary 
grammar schools and those scjiools, already mentioned, which were established as 
experiments. . The assisted sector comprised that part of the local government and. . 
private sectors receiving assistance.through the grants-in-aid system. The remaining 
schools constituted the non-assisted Sf ctor. 

The assisted sector included grammar schools, which were in the majority, some 
commercial schools in the West and Lagos, and the girls* modern schools in'the 
East and Lagos. , , . • 

The non-assisted sector included all modern schools in the West, a good number 
of grammar schools and almost all commercial schools.' The case of the secondary 
modern schools in the West deserves an explanaUon. These schools were established 

. i 
1. Apart from the secondary modem schools in the West, this sector largely owes its existence and 

i^rtiL..^ ^P^^?** government recognition, the most prominent being the general 

certidcate of education examination held by the West African examinatiohs council. 
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by government decision and Tecognized as part of the formal school system^^ith 
government-established programmes and governnient-controlled final examina-. 
Jtions. At their inception, the regional government gave an encouraging assistance 
in the form of grants for equipment and other expenses, and advised the local 
authorities to do the same in respect of the schookin their areas, most of which 
were operated by voluntary agencies. From 1959, the regional government assis- 
. tanpe ceased completely and the schools mostly depended on revenue from fees, 
but the teaching staff continued to be paid according to the appro\ed salary 
scales established for voIuntary,agency teachers and the schools rcmaiiiM subject 
to government control: . . * 

The system of financing ' . 

Government scjiools were under the various ministries of education which were 
responsible for their oper>atioxi and maintenance. The teaching staff was on govern- 
ment salary scales $ and fees were paid into government revenue. Government 
schools established as external aid projects were operated on the basis of special 
agreements ahd the expenditure charged to the government was included in the 
regular-budget estiniates. 

The assisted sector was partly financed through the grants-in-aid system, while 
the remaining expenditure was financed by private sources represented almost 
exclusively by fees. Schools operated by local government, however, were adminis- 
tered in the same way as government schools and fees were paid into revenue^but 
teachers received their salary according to the scales established by the government 
for voluntary agency te^cliers. Some schools owned by the local goyernmeni 
authorities but operated by voluntary agencies under an agreement were adminis- 
tered ia the same way as assisted voluntary agency schools. 

Non-assistcd schools were completely financed through fees and teachers were 
paid, on contract, salaries which were'fixed by the SchopI managers. 
" / .The system of grants-in-aid proposed by Sir Sydney Phillipson in 194? wa3 
adopted by the central government as from'l J-anuary 1949 and cgntinued in force 
throughout the country until 1954 when the regions attained autonomy in education 
matters. The grants established in, the Phillipson system covered payment of the 
teaching stafT salaries and allowances, plus a sum for other expenses at the rate <pf 
£3 per enrolled pupil, less an assumed local contribution of £6 multiplied by 
twenty-five, for each class. Although the basic principles of the grants-in-aid 
regulations remained the same after the regions assumed responsibility for educa- 
tion, the governments often revised the system of assessing the grants by altering 
the capitation sum quota for other expense^ and the rate of assumed local contri- 
butions. 
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In the West, for instantie, the assumed locaf contribution rate was raised to £9 
in 1954. and^to £ 15 for bhys and Z 10 for girlsin 1957, whilp the capitation sum for 
••bther expenses was raised to a maximum of £6.Jn the East, by 1962, the assumed 
local contribution rate ^^ad gone up to,£18-but only £6. for sixth form classes- 
and the capitation sui/i for other ixpcnscs was kept unchanged except for . an 
addiUonal £1.5s. which was paid irt respect of technical streams. The fclorthem 
Nigenan government did not change the Phillipson assessments for the voluntary 
agency schools but practically Removed the native authority schools from the 
system. These wpr^' not assessed for local contributions and the sum for other 
expenses was paid at the xate of £10 per day pupil and £32 per boarder. The 
governments thu^ used the grants-in-aid regulations both for the realization of 
economies and for fostering their particular policies. 

The two nMion-wide salary revisions for teachers in assisted schools already 
mentioned la^ respect of primary-school teachers applied to secondary-school' 
•teachers as well. a • ~ <' ^ 



The defvelopment of secondary education ^ 

; / . ■ , ■ ' 

The ^instream of dcvelopifient in secondary education in Nigeria continues to 
be tfie'expansion of Secondary grammar schools. Although this type of institution 
ha^ often been criticized for not corresponding to the needs of Nigeria's future 
«(odernized«conomy. experiments to^upplenlent or to replace it have been limited 
by financial and other res-arccs and have not ye't provided any substitute. In the 
meantime, modifications have been introduced to adapt the secondary .grammar 
school to the changing scene: ■ - ■ 

Table 14 gives the main characteristics of secondary grammar school develop- 
ment in Nigena-dunng. the period under review. . 

Total enrolment in 1962 came to 76.600 pupils! including those in the sixth form: 
dasses. This figure was reached by an annual rate of increase of 25.5 per-cent over 
the period 1955-62. The iiighest rate of increase ^yas achieved by the Western 
-Regioji with 30.7 per cent, followed by the Northern Region with 28 5 per cent 
and the Eastern Rfegion with 23.0 per cent. 

^ The government sector frt 1962 still was limited to 4.6 per cent and 3.1 per cent 

1 ? H ? • 'T"^''^' ""^^^ ^he-expansion took placVin the 
assisted and non-assisted Sectors. In the North, the government sector represented 
3.9 per centof total enrolment, but the assisted sictor included all the provincial 
secondary schools which, though listed as local governmen/schools. were practi- 
ca^ly financed and controlled by the -regional authorities. If we include these 
schools, the public sector represents 54.3 per cent of total enrolments. The non- 
assisted sector was mainly situated in the larger population centres.^s has already 
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Taiu 14. Main chtrtctcrbtics of the development of secondary 
irtmniarachools, 1955-62 



• Total enrolments, 1962 (thousand) 
Aniiualralcofincreasc, 1955-62 (percentage) 

Enrolments, by sectors, i962 (percentage) 
Government sector* 
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been mentidncd, and this cxplains.thc high percentage found in Lagos township of 
almost one-third (28.1 percent) of total enrolments. 

Usually secondary granftdar school streams began with an intake of thirty to 
^thirty-five pupils, which in tht higher classes fell to twenty-five to thirty and in \\t 
sixth form to fifteen to twenty. Thc-low teacher/pupil ratio, which for the Federi^^ 
tion waj 1: 16:8, was Hue mainly to the snlall size of the schools, usqally halving one 
stream only, resulting in an under-utilization of the teaching staff. 

The number of teachers ir\. secondary grammar schools who were university 
jradua:tcs increased markedly between 1956 and 1962 from 32.6 per cent lo 46.5 per 
cent of the over-all teaching staff on a national scale. As all expatriate teachers were 

Tails 15. Secondary school enrofnSenls, by type.of institution, 
^ 1962 (in thousandi) . ^ ' * . 



Typi of institution 
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1962 



Typeoriiutitution 



1936 196: 



' Secondary grammar^ * 26.8 76.6 
-Sfcondary modern^ 12,8 iro.3 



1 . The figures for tht Wet(em Rcflon Include tecondiiry commercial »cho^ 

2. In Weittm Kfflon 

3. In £«i(trn Kegioa smd Lagoe 

4. In 1951 
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Totar' / ^ ^ / ^"^ 
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graduates, thferc is a close conclation between the percentage of such teachers and 
/the percentage ofall graduate staff. • » 

In order to give an idea of the quantitative importance of secondary grammar 
•schools, within secondary education as a whole, Table 15 shows the over-all 
enrolments by type of. institution. 

o 

Recurrent expenditure 

' •■ • 

As s'ated in the previous section, most of the goVernment-owned secondary schools 
we re secondary grammat schools with the sixth' form fAtciih\on. Most schools 
offered boarding facilities, though day pupil?, especially in th.; South, were ajjio. 
admitted. In the South, fees were charged but a good iiumbcr^of the students were ' 
on government scholar?' and fee remission was a vommon practice. The 
teaching staff" quafificaUons were usually of a good or very good standard as the 
posts were coveted for the higher salaries of civil service scales. These schools, in 
addiUon. employed a high number of expatriate staff". The regional and federal 
governments generally maintained their schools as a show-case of the regions' 
achievements, and high standard buildings and facilities, !,dch as halls, libraries, 
laboratories, playgrounds, were usually provided. Obviously the operation and 
maintenance costs were high. « 

The assisfed sector presented widely varying standards. Mucji depended on the 
circumstancts of the establishment of the schools and on the abihty and possibilities * 
of their proprietors, tnstitutions that could compare favourably with their govern- 
ment counterparts were few, but some of those run by the richest voluntary agen- 
cies were kept at a competing standard. The 90st of these schools was lower than 
ihat^ of'govemment institution?, and their revenue was limited by the fees they 
could' charge according to standards off"ered and the-, recognition attained. 

The non-assisted sector on average was of very.poor standard. Usually more 
pupils than the school could possibly handle were accepted and the drop-out rates 
were appallingly^high. ' 

Table 16 shows the main characteristics of th? financing of secondary ^schools 
(with the excl'usipn of the Western Region secondary modem schools). ■ 

In 1962, the over-all expenditure had reached the level of slightly over £6 million. 
This represented an annual increase of 31.0 per cent between 1955 and 1962, with 
regional rates varying from 26.1 per cent in the North to 35,5 per cent in Lagos. 

The public contri6ution, mainly represented by government sources, did not 
change significantly in percentage in the Federation as a whole, passing from 
53.2 per cent in 1955 to 54.4 per cent in 1962. In the North, however, where the 
regional government gave almost totalUn^cial support to the provincial schools, 
ihis pcrcQntage rose from 69.0 per cent to 79. 1 per cent over the same period. 
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TAiU 1 6. Recurrent expenditure for secondary schools, 1955-62, and main characteristics . 
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Government grants to the assisted sector increased at a higher rate than total 
expenditure. In the North, the annual rate of increase between 1955 and 1962,was 

53.2 per cent, the highest in^the Federation; in Lagos the increase was of 49.9 per 
cent, due to higher salaries received by voluntary agency teachers; in the West 

41 .3 per cent; and in the East, where salaries were the lowest and the assumed lopal 
contribution quota the highest, the increase was only 28.6 per cent. 

Capital expenditure ^ 

All governments financed secondary school building no^only through the grants- 
in-aid system— the already mentioned 'special purposes* grants— but also and 
mainly through building grant<^ from the devcjopmeAt funds. From 1952 to 1956, 
however, the main financing of both government knd voluntary agency secondary 
schools came from the grants "^given under the CoWmaTDevelopmcnt and Welfare 
Scheme. Though not many new government secondary schools were built during 
the period under review, alniost all the existing ones were enlarged or transferred 
from temporary to permanent accommodation. 

Table 17 gives the total amount of government capital expenditure and financing ^ 
between 1952 and 1962. 

Government grants to the assisted sector did not cover the full cost of npw 
buildings, except for the provincial schools in the Noiih and for some secondary 
•^schools in Lag<^^ Any estimate, however, of fJie contribution of the voluntary 
agencies towards building costs would be too hazardous. Usually an jnitial capital 
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Tabu 17. Government direct expenditure and building tr«nts for secondary 
^ ' eduoitipn,"195W2(in £* million) 



lUcioo ' 
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Northern 
Eastern ' 
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422.4 • 
.395.2 
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1959.4 
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All ofNigeria 


. 2 867.6 
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was hastily collected in order to begin a secondary course. This was Invariably 
• spent to arrange or hire a temporary accommodation of a sort and immediately after 
the government approval, a request for a grant was put forth. This sometimes came 
fai;ly;^oon, as was the ca^ generally in Lagos, or it was delayed for years tmd given 

in instalments, as was the usual practice in tbejccgions. - , 

To establish a relationship between grants and nuwb^vr of new schools would 
havi^no meaning and the oilly estimate that can be advanced is that certainly 
government grants were the major source of financing of school buildings con- 
structed and completed during the period under review. ^ 

Unit costs and cost analysis , , . 

A,, ' ' - ^ 

All government grammar schools were bqarding. institutions, though day pupils 
were also admitted. Assisted grammar schools usually offered boarding places for 
a good part of the student body, but those which were co-cducational,accepted as* 
boarders oi^ly one of the sexes. A minority were day schools only. Non-assisted * 
schools admitted only day pupil and boarding facilities were the exception. 

The average cost per pupil was influenced considerably by the proportion of 
boarders, as boardinjg fees ranged between £22 and £30 per pupil and were rarely 
remitted. 

Table 18 gives the main characteristics of the average cost pet pupil m secondary 
grammar schools and some correlated factors, 

^ The average cost per pupil, as cin be seen, was much higher in government 
schools lhan in assisted schools. As explained, the government schools all had th^c 
sixth form extension; the majority of their teachers were.graduatcs; and the whole 
staff V'as oh government salary scales which were not only higher but included a 
number of allowances not granted to voluntary agency teachers, the most impor- 
tant being the basic automobile allowance. 

The average government^ grant per assist<Kl school pupil was highest in the 
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Tabu 18. Avertie cost per pupil in secondary grammv schools, and related factors 

, * Nonhwn Easlwn Wtttwii All of 

\ « R«(K>o R«tk)n ^K*ti^ Latof Ni«td« 

Averaie cost per pupil, 1962 

. Govemmeht schools (£) 160* 172 216 185 173 

Assisted Khoo!s(£) 115 60 70 113 74 

Averape fovemment grant per assisted pupil 

pupil (£) s 

In 1957 64 26 25 40 31 

In*l962 ' 68 26 33 58 . 37 

Pupib per teacher, 1962 ' 

Government schools " 16:8i 13.5 14.3 12.6« 15.3 

Assisted schoob ' 16.3 15.4 15.8 14.1 15.6 

Graduate teachers, 1962 (percentagej 

Government Khoob / 62.9 87.1 

Assisted schoob 71.4 45.8 w« 

0 

1. OovHiUMint aod p^vincU) Mcoodaiy schools 

2, kint*t and Quwn*t Colltfes only 



North, being £68 in 1962, followed by Lagos with £58, the West with £33 and the 
East with £26. Even here the relationship between teaching staff qualifications and 
salaries and government giants is evident. , - ^ ^ 

The main items of recurrent cost for secondary education in govemment 
institutions are represented by (a) teachers salaries, (b) maintenance, equipment 
and stores, and (c) subsistence of students, inchiding boarding. These three Items 
in 1962 amounted to percentages on total expenditure indicated in Table 19. 

Personal emoluments represent 54.1 per cent of total expenditure in the West 
and 58.9 per cent in the East and Lagos, but in the North they reach a much higher 
percentage: 79.1. The other three items present wide differences which are not easy 
to explain. A number of different factors could be responsible for these differences. 
Including no doubt the non-comparability of some of the items shown In the 
budgets. ' ' 



Tabu 19. Percentage cost analysis of recurrent expenditure in government 
' secondary schools, 1962 
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Taiu 20. Revenue and exp enditure of assisted secondary schools in Ugos. 1963 

' ^ T- ' ■ . 

, * . In £ tboiiiand Nrc«QU«t 

Source of revenue 
GoYcmment grant 
Fees: tuition 

oth^ 
Other 
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It is not possible to give the same breakdown of the assisted sector for the 
FcderaUon as a whole. However, information relating to the school year 1963 is 
available Tor nineteen assisted grammar schools in Lagos, which represented all 
but two of the assisted schools. Revenue and expenditure in these schools were 
distributed as shown in Table 20. 4 

Government grants represented almost the entire amount paid for teachers*, 
salaries and covered 50.4 per cent of total receipts, .w^ile 48.2 per cent was repre- 
sented by fees and 1 .4 per cent by other receipts, namely .mission grants and other ' 
extraordinary income. Teachers' salaries amounted to 52.9 per cent of total expen- 
diture and another 1 5.0 per cent was spent for administration, while instructional 
expenses amounted to only 3.5 per cent, and other recurrent payments mainly for 
students* maintenance, covered 14.5 per cent. 

If we compare this latter percentage with the 26.8 per cent of government 
schools, as noted in Table 19, the higher cost of students' subsistence in government, 
schools is apparent. . 

It is interesting to observe that the cost per pupil in Lagos assisted schools 
ranged from as low as £65 to as high a? £145. _ . • 

^ Capital expenditure, as ol^rved, was mainly financed from government 
sources, though at different rates in th^ various regions'! Because of the reasons 
already mentioned; an average cost of secondary-school building or of studer 
place cannot be calculated or even roughly estimated.. 
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The organization of teacjher training 

Tcachcr-training institutions in Nigeria were first established by the individual 
missionary societies to serve the growing number of primary schools under their 
management. Only in 1926 did the colonial government introduce a register of 
teachers and teachers' standards. ' ^ 

The required sUndards for teaphing in primary, schools in 1952 were as follows: 

1 . Senior primary schools: higher elen\entary teachers' certificate or Grade 11. This 
required (a) two-year course after Cambridge school ccrtibcate, or (b) two-year 
course after elementary teachers' certificate, or (c) four-year course aher 
standard VI. " - 

2. Junior primary schools: elementary teachers' fccrtificatc or Grade IIL This 
required a two-year course after standard VI. 

. Secondary-school teachers were expected ta possess a degree, but lower certificates 
such as the Yaba diploma and equivalent qualifications were accepted. 

In order to maintain as far as possible certain standards, regulations were also 
introduced as to the proportion of fully qualified teachers for assisted schools. For 
instance, secondary schools were ^cguired to have one graduate teacher for every 
ninety pupils; senior primary, one-third to one-half of teacher* with higher teachers' 
certificate; and junior primary, one-fifth to one-fourth with elementary teachers* 
certificate. These regulations, however, could rarely be met and were never applied 
as a pre-condition for granting assistance. 

In the South, teacher-training institutions conformed to the above scheme and 
offered the two-year course leading to the elementary certificate, or both the two- 
year and four-year courses up to the higKer certificate, or only the latter. Some 
colleges offered ako one-year pijeliminary .training for qualification to enter the 
lowcjr two-year course for those who had failed to jiass the entrance test. 

In the North, there was in addition a lower qualification than the elementary 
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certificate, caUed Grade IV or vem4cuJar, >Vhich was obtained in a two- to four- 
year course after compleUon of junior primary school; also, the elementary certifi- 
cate required a three-year course instead of tWo. 

During the period under review, the regions established, a one-year course in 
rural education to be entered after achievement of the higher elementary certifi- 
cates. The rural education, diploma, together Vith a number of good reports as 
teacher, entitled the holder'to receive the Grad^ I teachers' certificate. There was 
one rural education centre in each region, and towards the end of the period under 
review a second was established'in the North." \ 

In the East and in Lagos, the organization, of the teacher-training system 
contmued unchanged until 1962. In the West (when the secondary modem.schools 
began to turn out large numbers who had finished the course), a pilot scheme 
based on a three-year course for higher elementarif certificate was introduced, to 
be entered after completion of secondary modem schooling and to replace the 
four-year course: In the North, the Grade IV ce^ficate was discontinued in 
1958/59. \^ 

At the end of the period under review, following a, recommendation contained 
in the Ashby report,' fouf advanced teacher-training colleges were established one 
in each region and one ip the Federal Territory, offering a three-year course to 
prospective secondary school teachers of the two lowest, forins. Grade II teachers 
and secondary school graduates were admitted as trainees. Two of these insti- 
tuUons, in pie North and the Federal*Territory, wei;e opeiied in 1962. , 

Though the figures shown jn this analysis a^e not affcfcted, it is relevant to an 
appraisal of the contemporary scene that, starting, from 1964, the elementary 
teachers' certificatfe courses were discontinued and all teacher-training. colleges 
which provided preparation only for this certificate were closed or merged with the 
higher segment. . ' . " ' 



The government and assisted sectors 

As the administration of the primary-schodl system was Ijroadly divided among the 
main voluntary agencies which controlled the schools, necessarily the teacher- 
training institutions fpUowed the same pattern and, rather than as part of a national 
system, were established as c^ompartmental supply lines of the voluntary agencies' 
needs. At the beginning of the period under review, most of the teacher-training 
institutions in the South belonged to the larger missions and only a few-three in 

1. hv^tment In Education a report prepared by the Commission on Post-Schoo! Certificate 

Fc3eKo^srrrp;s.t2^^^^ ^"•'^ chSrs: 
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the West and two in the East out of about seventy-five centres—were government- 
ownca. In the North, obviously the situation was different and eleven institutions 
out of twenty-two were government coUegcs. Local authoriUes had none except 
the one at Okcne in the North which in 1956 was taken over by the regional govern- 
ment. 

The first teacher-training institutions operated by local authorities were started 
in the Western Region between 1953 and 1954 with the imminent introduction of 
free prinaary education. With government help, sixteen centres were established in 
the various provinces, all for the lower ccrtificate.,Thc same occurred in the East 
between 1956 and 1957. In the North, the regional government chose to 'take full 
responsibility for the supply of teachers in native authority schools and all public 
tetcher-training institutions were government-operated, though situated in the 
various provinces. ^ 

Towards the end of the period, the sit uation had developed as follovys: (a) in the 
North, the government and the assisted sectors were almost balanced and the'non- 
assisted sector was represented by one institution only; (b) in the South, the^ 
government sector had developed modestly as compared with the assisted sector, 
a sizeable contingent of local authority schools formed part pf the assisted scctpr, 
and all institutions were gradt^aided except for a small numb<ir of preliminary 
courses in the East. 



The system of financing 

Though the training of teachers was mainly carried out by the Voluntary agencies 
in the southern regions and about half of the teacher-training institutions in the 
North were operated by them, the governments nonetheless assumed .a large 
financial responsibility. Except fo7the one non-assisted institution in the North, 
established in 1961, mentioned above, and the few preliminary centres in the East, 
all institutions were supported by government grants. The staff salaries were paid 
in full and no assum^jd local contribution was deducted. In addition, the govern- 
ments paid for each trainee a sum corresponding to the tuition fees and another 
sum for books. ^ . 

In the Phillipson grants-in-aid regulations which were in force at the beginning 
of the period under review, the quota for each trainee was established at £18 for 
tuition expenses and £2 for books. This rate remained unchanged in the Eastj but 
in tile West the tuition expenses quota was raided to £22. In the North, the rate for 
tuition was brought to £30 and for books to £3 and trainees in Grade II maintained 
'their previous salaries. In Lagos, the federal government supported the three 
assisted training colleges and their trainees at 100 per cent of t^ieir expenses. 
Teachers who were already in service when they entered a training institution 
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in oxjiti to upgrade their qualification usually retained part of their salaries in a 
proportion, measured to .their immediate family responsibilities. The federal and * 
regional governments 4I30 paid the voluntary agencies the cost of training second- 
ary school teachers for their own needs' in Nigerian institutions^or abroad. 

As a norm, fees were not to be charged in teachc training institutions. However, 
the schpol managers, especially in the East and West, charged fees for boarding and 
.other expenses, but the total amount of fees paid was much lower than in secondary 
schools and^ actually in many^cases such fees were refunded. or prepaid by:the 

. . government in the form of 'students' personal allowances'. 

( , There were two ways, thus, by which costs were borne directly or indirectly by ^ 
government sources-y:one through the grants,-in-aid system and .thc:other through 
thp provisions for teachers-in-training. \ ' 

The development p£ teacher training 

The great expansion of teacher-training enrolments took place, between 1954 and 
J958 in the.JEast ^nd West. During this period, enrolments rose—in round figures — 
from 5,000 to 11,000 in the West and from 3,500 to 11,000 in the East. In the 
following years there was no further increase worthy of mention, in ^he North, 
enrolments grew steadily after 1955 with a mounting rate of increase between 1959 . 
and 1962. In 1955, theje were about 2,000 trainees, and this figure increased to , 
3,200 in- 1959 and-to over 6,000 in li62. 

In Lagok, the federal government established the first teacher-trainhig college 
m 1954 as a federal institution and then financed the building of three other colle^es^. 
one for each denomination— Roman Catholic, joint-Protest^nt, and Moslem — 
between 1956 aad }959. Table 21 gives the main characteristics of teacher-training 
* expansion in tlie period under review. ' .* 

Table 21 shows clearly the balance between government and assisted sectors ^n 
the North, while in the South the assisted sector represented almost the total. / 

Enrolment in lower and higher qualifications (grades) does not seem to show 
significant improvement in the North between 1956 and 1962, but during that time 
all Grade IV colleges were closed or replaced by Grade III one^. More visible is the 
progress made in the southern regions where the percentage of Grade II and higher ^ 
enrolments rose in the East from 2^5.3 per cent in 1956 to 40.6 per cent in 1962, and 
in the West- from 34.5 per cent tc^42.2 pei Cent. 
^ The pupil/teacher ratio presents marked differences between government and 
assisted sectors in the southern regions i)ut less in the North. The assisted sector 
shows more favourable ratios^except in Lagos where the opposite is true. 

Graduate teachers are relatively more where the number of expatriate staff is 
higher, as in the North and Lagos. In the Federation as a whole t?etween 1956 and 
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Tabu 2U Main chai^eristijci pfteacherf training development 



'Nortbirn EAStera WMtirn 
Refkm lUfioii KH^on 



All of 



Total enrolinentfl, 1962 (thouttnd) 6.1 

Enrolfnents, by j|ector, 1 ft6Z (porceiiUtc) ' 

Govtrmncnlsectdr. * ^ ' 48.1 ' 

, Aaiitcd sector ^ / ' 50.1 

Enrolments, by grade (percaitafc) ^ 

In 1956; Grade III .and lov^. » 80.5 

' Grade n and hji^her . :i9.5 

< In 1962: Grade III and loW \ 80.^ 

/ ' • Oradelland higher ;s .;, '19.8 

Fupili per'teacher» 1962 ' . ' 

Government*9ector , 14.4 ^ 

. . Aashted lector^ j / . - 15.1 

^lycentage of graduate teachers 

In 195« 32.8 * ' 
. IttW2 ^ ' 35.3 

FercenUgeof cxpatriati teachers, 1962 34.2 



11.1 

4.1 

,95.9. 

74J 
25.3 ' 
59,4 
40.6 

r 

10.2 
14.8 



18.1 jr 
22.7 , 

9,8 



/ 



12.^. 

3.6 
96,4 

^65*5 
34:5 • 

42.2 



10.1 
r6.9 

15;5 
16.3 

8.6 



0.6 

29,9 
70.b 

. I 

70.1 
29*9 

12.6 
9.9 

28.6« 
32.4^ 

i2.5 



30.7 

. 13,2 
86.4 

, 71.1 
28.9- 
63.1 
36.9 

13.1 
15,6 

19.33 
23.3. 

15.0' 



4 i; Only cmm fovwnimiit iMchen* collt«e: enrolment 
3» ENchKUDC Latoe 



no( av«i^ble 



1962 the percentage of graduate teaclicrs improved only by 4 per cent, rising from 
193 per cent to 213 per cent/ : ' . 



Total recurrent expenditure and sources 
,pf financing 

-'From what has been said above, it is clear that most of the ISnancing of teacher 
training came from government sou|ccs, through the granls-in-aid, system, or 
otheiivis^, 

Tafe'e 22 shows the main characteristics of the expenditure trend and related 
*fkctorv - c' 

Total expenditure by 1962 had reached nearly £3.5million,.of which 93,0 percent 
^ V^is fina|i?C(J from public sources. Public financing was total in Lagos and'ncarly ^ 
' total in the Nofth j(98:9 per cent), while Jn the East and West; it was respectively 
per cent \ana 964 pcf cent. Changes in the rate of public financing between 
1955 and 1962 were irnost niarked in the North— from,68»5 per cent to 98.9 per cent 
—and less in the West, from 80»5 per cent to 96A per cent,' while in the East the 
change was insignificant. - 

Government grants were the main source, of financing of the assisted sector and 
' ros^from £L64 million in 1955.to £2.24 million in 1962! / 
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TAB13 22. Total rwJurrcnt expenditure and spmc related factors, 1955-62 





Northern 
RntOD 


EMtem 
Rtfioii 


WMlern 
Rtfion 


>L«fOt 

0 


All of 
NiawiA 


Total expenditure, 1962 (£ thousand) 


1 151.8., 


912.5 


1 222.7 


138.5 


3425.5 


Fii)an<iirif from public sources (percentage) 
In 1955 
IriJ962 


68.5 ^ 
98.9 


,88.r< 

88.6 


80.5 
^ 90.1 


100.0 
100.0 


83.8 
9X0 


Government recurrent grants (£ thousand) 
'2 In 1955 
In 1962 ' 


81.0 
595.3 


231.2 
699.3 


330.1 
926.4 


b • 
52.2 


642.3 
2 243.2 


Annual rate of increase 1955-62 (percentage) 
In total expenditure 
In government grants 
In total enrolments 


35.6 
. 90.7 
Jl.l 


26.6 . 

27.1' 

21.12 


20.0 
25.8 
12.8" 


« 1 

1 
1 


27.8 
35.5 
18.1 



1. Not calculated for lack of asignJficambtM. 

2. Estimated 



The* comparison between the annual rate of increase of total txpcnditurc, 
government grants and enrolments shows that government grants rose at a higher 
rate than the two other indicators, mainly because of the impact on such expendi- 
ture of staff salary increases, but also of increased assistance to trainees, especially 
i in the North, 



Capital expen(iiture 

. >? • ^ 

Generally, buildings for teacher-trainijng institutions were smaller than those 
housing secondary schools, especially in the assisted sector. In the Federation, the 
^ average number of pupils j>tr teacher-training college in 1962 was 109, as compared 
with 169 for secondary schools. In the East, the average was as low as eighty-four 
trainees for each teachers' college. 

The practice by the governments of making building grants was not dissimilar 
to that already described for secondary schools. The federal government paid ril 
costs of the three assisted teacher-training colleges in Lagos while the regions 
limited their contribution to grants towards building costs. 

As far as government' buifding is concerned, the Northern regional government 
was the most active and practically the only one to erect new colleges— about 
eighteen in number; existing colleges v/trt also exp^ndpd. The federal government 
built one college in Lagos between 1956 and 1957 and in 1961 bcgan.the construc- 
tion of the Advanced Teacher Training College, The Eastern and Western goverjn- 
ments did not build new institutiQns but, especially in the West, those' already 
existing were improved and extefndcdk 
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Te#cher trtining 

v\ ' 

Tabu 23. Govenuneot direct expenditure <nd building granU for teacher-traming institutions 
for the period 195^-^1 j[m £ thousand; 

, Dirw* WaMng / pii«ct - BuUdinf 

. txptoditiut ' traaii lUfioo txpntditurt grantt 

' ' — ; : — z . ' — 

Nofthem 2646.2 564.2. .Western 325.8, 1'051.6 

IBMUm ^ . 12.0 755.4 Ugoi 4«2.4 157.4 

' AllofN^rit 3 536.4. Z528.6 

, k . ' III.. 

' ' ' ' ' ' . ' * 

Tiblc 23 gives the governments* direct expenditure and building grants in the 
'period under review. 

Over £2.6 million was spent in the North for government schools, while the 
other regioRAl governments distributed a Ivgcr part of their capital expenditure 
Tor teacher-training institutions by means of grants. The federal government spent 
£35,946 for the government college in Surulere and £446,478 w^s spent for the 
Advinped Teacher Training College at the close, of the financial year 1962/63. 

Regional government gran'is, which were higher in the North and West than in 
the Easti l)enefitcd alniost all new institutions and a number of the existing ones. 
The federal government granted over £65,000 foi the construction of the Rural 
Education Centre in Asaba, Western Nigeria,^ before the regionalization of 
education administration in 1954, £30,000 for the construction of the Muslim 
Teachers' Cpllege, and another £3*5,000 for the two other voluntary agency 
institutions which were still in semi-permanent buildings. * 

# 

Unit costs and cost analysis 

Teacher-training unit costs, in addition to the usual components, included students' 
I>crsonal allowances which were charged on the government budgets and were 
usually part of the transfers by way of grants. The unit 'cost, therefore, does not 
represent only the cost of training but also the additional costs involVed in the 
upgrading of teachers. Governments aLo made pa^hients to students not already 
in the teaching profession but coming directly from school. For the advaiiced 
colleges, for example, this rate was established at £50 per annum because a lower 
rate might have discouraged the e,ntry of secondary school graduates and govern- 
menti were keen have them. Unfortunately, we dp.not possess sufficient Jnfor- 
mation to distinguish 'the an\punt paid as personal allowances from the total grant 
and it is not possible, therefore^ to give unit- costs limited to piire operation costs. 

Table 24 shows the average grant per trainee paid by the regional and federal 
governments in 1957 and 1962. * 

i. Now In Midwestern Nigeria. 



Fininciof of education in Nigeria 

Table 24. Average grant per trainee in assisted schools, 1957 and 1962 (in pounds) 



lUlpon 


1)57 


1962. 


Rcfioa 


^ 1957 ' 


' 19^ 


I^orthern 
Eastern 


48 


192 
63 


, Western 
Lagos' 


50' 


75 
126 








Federation 


561 


, 85 


l,-£x€hidinf Ltgot * ' ' . . 



If we comvare the 1962 figiyes with those relaUng to the average cost per pupil 
in the same/year in assisted secondary schools, as given, in Table 18 (page 131), we 
notice thaf 'the pure li-ant in teacher-training institutions is in all regions higher 
than •h- 'to,tal unit cost in secondary schools. As secondary schdo£had higher 
qualified teaching staff than teacher-training instituUons, it is clear thaUhe govern- 
ment grant to the latter did not cover pure operational costs alone. This,moreover, 
is evidenced by Table 25 showing the expenditure breakdown in the thet assisted 
training colleges in Lagos for 1963. . ■ . 'i . 

' As can be seen, students' maintenance including personal aUowanccs.accounted 
for 46.7 per cent of total expenditure and waS higgler than the total salaiy bill 
(35.0 per cent). This situation wa- similar in aU regions, but less pronounced in the 
South where proportionately more trainees were coming directly from school, such 
as from modern sch,ools io the West and straight from' primary schools m the East. 
Government institutions were operated at a much higher cost than;the assisted 

schools, except id the Nortli ^here .the costs were more or less on the).same level. 
It is not possible to give significant figures for the government msU'tuUons in the 

Soflth. From the budgets it appears that costs were very high and not «onsistenUy 

jelated to the number of pypils. . 

In 1962, there were' five government-owned teacher-training coUeges in each of. 

the southern regions and two in Lagos including the Advanped Teacher Jraining. 

College. In the East, the running costs of these institutions varied between £15,000 

and £20,00p: while in the West the cost was higher because of the existence, of two . 

T*ile25. Expenditure in Ugos-assisted teacher-training colleges, 1963 (in percentage} 



ritm df wpcdditurt" ^ . 


.Coltege''! 


Collect 2 


CoI|ese3 




AllcollttM 


Teachers^ saJaries " 
Administrative expenses 
Instructional expenses 
Students' maintenance^ 
Capital expenditure 


38.2 
6.0 
. 13.1 
4hl 
1.6 


35.6 
. 8.4 
• 5.5 

47.9 
2.6 


30.3 
10.7 
^ 5.0 
52.8 
1.2 




\. / 
35.0 
. 8.2 
- 8.3 
46.7 


• Total 


100.0 


' 100.0, 


, 100.0 




100.0 



1. locludlflf persooti tllowtnces 



* Teacher training 



advanced Collcgcs—plunloyo and Ranson\c-Kijti Colleges of Education, The 
Grade 11 government^collcge in Lagos was operating at ax6st of £2h,000, and the 
Advanced Teacher Training College in its first five months, with only two Nigerij(na 
on the, tci^ching staff and 145 'trainees, recorded an expenditure of over £23,000 
fron> the government budget fnly. . ^ 

To the pure operational costs of the existing institutions tV ?»overnn]ent budgets 
show additional direct expenditure chargeable to teacher training and directly 
related to the educational establishments. For instance, the federal government in 
1962 ha'dvpaid over £20,000 for such items as the United Kingdom-assisted vacation 
courses, reiiobursement for teachers' courses, contribution to the International 
Labour Organisation (ILO) pilot scheme for vocational teacher training. These 
ej^penditurec alone would raise unit co.sts by over £ 100 per student and therefor.e th<5 . 
figure resulting by simple division cannot be taken as a workable indication.^ 
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5 Technical and vocational - education 



6 



V The organization 

Techfaieal and vocaUonal educaUon began as an organized sector of the educaUonal 

• system only in the late forties with the implementati... of the programme ouUined 
m the Ten-Year Development Plan, 1946-1955. Financed mainly frbm funds made 
available by the United Kingdom government under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Scheme, this programme established varied institutions under govern- 
ment control. Three main types wer<( created: technical institutes,, trade centres, 
and handicraft centres. 

Technical insUtutes offered courses of Cerent lengths at the. professional and 
sub-professional levels for full-'time, part-time, and evening students. These cdurses 
were organized into departments and covered both technical and commercial 
subjects. Entry qualificaUons varied according to the nature and level of the courses, 
but for professional courses, con^pleUon of secondary education at the ordinary 
level was a mintmum requisite. SomejnsUtutions, however, offered plain secondary 

• courses divided into technical and commercial streams and' ther^cfore covered the 
full range of post-primary education. " 

' Trade centres offered only fuU-Ume residential courses in a number of trades and 
skills required by the main existing, industries such as construction, furniture- 
making, metal-work and machine work, electricity, transport, and communica- 
tions. The length of training varied from three to four years, according to the type 
of course, pjnd the entry qualification required was the compleUon of primary 
school. . 

Handicraft centres provided manual training in metal-work and woodwork to 
primary school pupils who were attending the two top classes in the areas^served 
by the centres. There was a rotation of pupils in each centre according to a schedule 
\ Established at the beginning of the school year. . 
^ Training for wdmen was provided at the level of handicraft and trade centres 
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by parallel institutions: (fomcstic science centres and womens occupaJipnal 
training centres. In domestic science centres, girls attending the two top classes of 
primary schools were given training in cooking and other house-keeping tech- 
niques; while in women's oc.dpational training centres, residential courses were 
offered in house-keeping, r.ccdlework and embroidery, as well .as secretaryship 
and copy-typing. - 

Therabove system remained substantially unchanged during all of thfc period 
under review, with the exception that in the North craft schools were inuoduced 

^ around 1957. These schools were established on the pattern of the trade centres and 
until 1962 offered more or less the same type of training but at a lower level, with 
the ipurpose of supplying skilled artisans to the rural communities. From 1%2, the 
curriculum was modified and the craft schools became. a sort of post-primary 
intermediate qourse from which pupils entering the trade centres were recruited, 

^while the trade centres became known as technical training schools. 

, Recently, a move to change the name apd fiSnction of the existing trade centres 
and technical institutes has started throughout the country. Under the new policy, 
all trade centres will becoWtechnical.schools and the technical institutes will be 
converted into technical colleges. It is not yet clear what the future development 
will bring in changes in the q^rriculia and functions of the new instituuuns, but 
probably the' technical colleges will limit their work to the professional ordinary 
and higher certificates, while the technical schools may absorb sqme of the -func- 
tions now performed by the'technical institutes at the sub-profcs^onal Jeyel and 
retain those already entrusted to t^em for the training' of skilled workers. The 
entrance requirements for technical schools will likely be higher than the primary 
school certificate a'nd will probably require a three-year secondary education. 

The system of financing' 

As mentioned earlier, all tecuaical anil vocational education institutions were 
government establishments from their beginning. Only in the late 1950s did some 
industrial and commercial firms with extensive economic interests in the country 
open a few technical and trade schools, partly to produce skilled manpower for . 
their own needs and partly to respond to the expectation that they would partici- 
pate concretely in the general development effort. They continued, however, to 
send sponsored students to government institutions and in many cases preferred 
to mak( grants for the expansion of the government system rather than be involved 
directly in educati€)nal activities. The assisted sector included one school only and 
the non-assisted sector had set up very few institutions, inadequately staffed and 
equipped, hardly deserving^ the self .attributed names of technical schools anJ 
colleges. ^ ,1 
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As with other institutions, the governments financed technical and vocational 
schools under their control for both capital and recurrent expenditure. Income 
from fees was limited to a very few students sponsored by private firms or self- 
financing, and were mainly for part-time and evening courses. Most of tne trade 
centres, including the craft schools in the North, were fee-free, and pnly in a few 
of them was a flat charge for boarding expenses imposed. Generally, students 
received not only free education but also reimbursement of travelling expenses, 
tooMcits, uniforms add pocket mon<ly. 

All technical and vocational institutions were built according to pre-established 
programmes and therefore the governments provided for the acquisition or release 
bf sites; building, anu equipment of educational facilities including class-rooms, 
laboratories, and workshops; building and equipment of auxiliary facilities such 
as students' halls, teachers' quarters, recreation and sport facilities. On the recur- 
rent side, the governments provided the expatriate and local staff, administrative 
expenses, students' maintenance allowances, and building maintenance. 

Apart from the financing of the first nucleus of institutions built under the 
tcn-year development plati, which was met from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Scheme funds at the rate of 70 per cent of total capital and recurrent 
costs, most of the succeeding development was borne by the regional governments. 
External aid did contribute partly with the supply of expatriate teaching staff and 
topping up of their salaries. Some financial help towards the expansion of existing 
facilities has recently come from the major industrial and commercial firms oper- 
ating in the country, but this does not aflfect the period under consideration. 

The development . . / . 

The Ten-Year Development Plan, 1946-1955, provided forthe establishment of one 
technical institute in Lagos, and three trade centres, one in each region. The 
technical institute — the first in Nigeria— opened in Lagos in 1947, followed by the ' 
construction of the three regional trade centres. In 1951, the plan was revised and 
the trade centres in the North and in the East were enlarged into comf)ined institu- 
tions, each including a technical institute. 

In'iddition, two women's occupational training centres were built, one, each 
in the two southern Regions, while a programme was ^started for the building of 
handicfaft and domestic science centi'cs* ^ 

With the regionaliza^ion in 1954, the regions carried out programmes of expan- 
sion independently. In the North, twclvip craft schools were buih between 1956 and 
1961. In the East, the technical institute and trade centre in Enugu were separated 
into two distinct Institutions and the number of handicraft and domestic science 
centres was brought up to nine and seven respectively. In the West, which had lost 
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the Lagos technical institute and trade centre with the constitution of the federal 
territory, a programme was carried out between 1954 and 1962 for the construction 
of six trade centres an4 one technical college. The two wpmca's occupational, 
training centres in the South were transformed into women's teacher-training 
colleges but occupational training sections were maintained. 
In 1962, the following institutious were in operation: 



North 

One technical 
institute 

Three trade centres 
Twelve craft 
schools 



East 

One technical * 
institute 

One trade centre 
Nine han'dicraft 
centra with . 
twenty-eight 
workshops 
Six domestic 
science centres 



Wfst 

One technical 
college 

Six trade centres 



Lagqs 

One .technical 
institute 

One trade centre 
Two handicraft 
centres 

Two domestic 
science centres 



In addition, there were vocational sections still operating in the two former 
women^s occupational training centres in the East and West. 

Tabic 26 gives the situation of enrolments and teaching staff for each type of 
institution in 1962. ' 



Table 26. Enrolments and teachers in technical and vocational institutions, 1962 



< 

Typ* of Institution 


Northern 
Region 


Eaitern 
Region 


Western 
Region 


Lagos 


All of 
Nigeria 




Enrolments 










Technical institutes 












Fui^time 


246 


337 


187 


418 


1 188 


Part-time 




350 




1 042 


1402 


Trade centres ^ v 


704 


185 


773 


538 


2200 


Craft schools - • 


1568 








V 15.68 


WOTC'fi 




34 


81 




115 


Handicraft centres 




5 762 




85//^ 


6612 


Domestic science centres 




2499 




4C02 


2 899 


Total 


2 518 


9l§7 


1041 


3 248 


15 948 




Teaching staff 








Technical institutes^ 


24 


21 


20 


36 


101 


Trade centres . 
Craft schoolj^—^ 


54 


14 


57 


43 


168 


134 






134 


WOTC'ji 


. > 


2 


2 




4 


Handicraft centres 




28 




3 


31 


Domestic science centres 




14 




2 


16 


Total 


212 


79 


79 


84 


454 



1. Women's occupktionsl training centres 
Eitimsted 

^ r«:!Mim«onJy 
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The capital costs 

Technical institutes and trade centres required high initial outlays for buildings, 
equipment and expensive machinery for the workshops and laboratories which 
were indispensable for t :achihg and practical work. The building and expansion 
of three technical institutes, of one non residential technical college, of eleven 
trade centres and twelve craft schools involved an expenditure over the perio^d 
under rcy^ of over £4 million, a breakdown for which is given in Table 27. j 

Taile 27. Capi^l expenditure for technical institutes, trade centres and craft schools, 1952-62 
(in £ th\usand) 



Northern 
Kefioa 



Eastern Western 
Kegion RetioA 



Lagos 



Ail of 
Niaeria 



Ten-Year Development FlahJ946'l955 (mi-SS period) 
Technical institutes and tradb^cenlres 
Building 

Machinery and equipment 
Total 

Expansion, alterationiiand additions (1956-62) 
Technical institutes \ 
Trade centres 

Craft schools \ 



Total 



244.2 


91.3 


21.81 


13^.6 


495.9 


95.6 


- 32.2 




. 96.4 


224.2 


339.8 


123.-5 


21.8 


235.0 


720.1 


156.4 . 


53.3 


206.5^i 


426.8 


843.0 


676.1 


17.0 


1 022.7 


93.2 


1 809.0 


723.9 




:^ 




723.9 


\556.4 


70.3 


1 229.2 


520.0 


3 375.9 


x 





















1. Initial expc'-dilure for trade centre, Sapeic 

2. Technical College, Ibadan (1957-62) 



Table 27 does not show capital costs incurred ft^r* technical and vocational 
institutions since their beginning, as the expenditure in the previous period of the 
ten-year plan is not included. A rounded estimate of the cost of the various 
institutions up to 1962, including expansion and major alterations, shows that in 
the Northern Region the Technical Institute, Kaduna, involved an over-all capital 
cost of about £450,000, the three trade centres (Kano, Bukuru an^d Ilorin) about 
'£250,000 each, and the twelve craft schools about £60,000 each. In ^he East, the 
combined institution formed of a technical institute and a trade centre involved a 
capital expenditure of about £250,000, includmg the cost of their separation.carried 
out in 1959/60. In the West, the non-residential technical college buih in ibadan, 
which began in I957,^had cost £206,000 by the end of 1962, while the six trade 
centres, opened in 1954, had cost an average sum of £170,000 each,' of which 
£35,000 was for machinery and equipment. In Lagos, the Yaba Technical Institute 
involved a capital expenditure of over,£700,()00 (including £320,000 spent for the 
college of technology) and the trade centre of about £230.000. . 
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The recurrent costs ' . . , 

As shown in Tabic 21 of Ajjpcrtdix D, total recurrent expenditure for technical and 
vocational education amounted to £1.26 million in 1962, thus showing an annual, 
rate of increase of 30.7 per cent over the period under yfc>ri^. 
- The different systems of recording government e'xpchaiture among the regions 
and the frequent changes introduced during the period undfcr review make it 
xiifficult to analyse* the expenditure trend in either time or space or its breakdown 
by type of ihstitution. However, by comparing the data available through time and 
between regions, it has been possible to build up Table 28 which, though largely 
based on reasoned estimates, gives a rough idea of the prevailing trends in the 
recurrent expenditure of the most important institutions in this type of education 
— ^technical institutes, trade centres^ and craft schools. 

The figures shown in Table 28 do not lend themselves to comments of a general 
nature, as they include in many cases expenses relating to institutions which had 
just started their activity and were obviously working below their full capacity, 
with the result that the cost per student was abn9nnally high. What can be clearly 
observed is that technical and vocational education as compared with other types ^ 
of education at the secondary level involves higher unit costs. There are a number 



TAiLE28. Recurrent expenditure in major technical and vocitional institutions 
in Nigeria, 1952-62. 





1952 


1951 


•1957 


1959 


1962 


Recurrent expenditure (£ thousand)^ » 












North (technical institutes and tra()e centres) 


51.7 


119.5 




250.5 


^65.4 


North (craft schools ) 






17.9 


97.2 


167.3 


East (technical institutes and trade centres) 


43.0 


46.0 




70.1 


145.8 


West (trad^ centres) 




27.5 


65.7 


123.9 


.225.8 


Lagos (technical institutions and trade centres) 


82.2 


111.9 




195.0 


240.0 


Personal emoluments^ as percentage of total 










< 


expenditure 












North* (technical institutes and trade centres) 


67.1 


53.2 




67.9 


69.7 


North (craft schools) 






47.9 


43.2 


38.9 


East (technical institutes and trade centres) 


70.2 


47.8 




61.3 


58.3 


West (trade centres) 




46.5 


68.3 


58.1 


67.6 


Lagos (technical institutes and trade centres) 


63. i 


58.0 




69.2 


69.6 


Average cost per student (£) • 












North (technical institutes and trade centres) 


377 


186 




366 


279 


North (craft schools) 






180 


155 


101 


East (technical institutes and trade centres)' 


265 






230 


280 


W^t (trade centred) 






300 


500 


290 


Lagos (technical institutes and trade centres) 


205 






235 


250 



1« Exctudins expenditure for machinery and equipment even if recorded as recurrent items 
2. Including local transport and travelling but excluding labour 
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of contnbuUiig factors to this effect. In the first place, the fact that the schools are 
government-operated contHbutes to increasing the cost of the teaching staff which 
is paid on tht higher salary scales of the civil service." Secondly, expatriates 
represented a strong contingent in the teaching staff. To give an example extracted 
from the statisUcs of 1962, technical insUtutes and trade centres empjloyed sixty- 
seven expatriates out of a total teaching staff of seve.nty-eight in the North, twenty- 
three out of thirty-five in the East, twenty-three out of thirty-four in the West, and 
twenty-eight out of forty-six in Lagos. A third element*is the upkeep and mainte- 
nance costs which in these insUtufions arc much higher than for primary or secon- 
dary schools. All of these factors, combined in some cases with enrolments at less 
than full capacity, can drive the average annual cost per pupil to as high as £500. 



t. The feneral decline in the percentafe of staff cost* ift 1955 Is due to the departure of a number 
of expatriate teachers engaged under the United Kngdom-supported development programme 
Who had completed their t^rms and were not replaced immediately with new expatriate recruits, 
in the followmg yean the percentage increased and exceeded the level of 1952. 
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The development of a national university system 

The national university systeta in Nigeria is far too young to be the subject of an. 
historical outline. Out of the five existing universities, two were estabfished only 
in 1962, one In 1961, and one in 1960. The oldest, the University of Ibadan, was 
created in ly48 and until 1960 was the only university in the country. Nigeria has 
always hecn heavily dependent oa overseas training to jnect her pressing needs for 
high-level manpower, and even now almost one-third of the total student popula- 
tion in higher education is studying abroad. 

The University of Ibadan, which was one of the two institutions recommended 
in 1945 by the Elliot Commission on Higher Education in West Africa, did not 
have independent university status but was, until 1962, in a formal sense a consti- 
tuent college of the Univel^ity of London, by which it was sponsored and on whose 
behalf degrees were granted. ^ . ^ 

Under the ten-year development plan the Nigerian College of Arts, Science and 
TechnoIogy.(NCAST) was established in Nigeria in 1952. This college, however, 
did not have university status and courses in arts ai\d science were therefore 
conducted at the intermediate level only. In addition, however, the doUege, carried 
" diploma.CQurscs in architecture, surveying, accountancy, and pharmacy . oh behalf 
of the corresponding United Kingdom professional institutes. NCAST was 
established on a regional basis with branches at Zaria (North), Enugu (East) and 
Ibadan (West). ^ 

Moves to establish full national universities began immediately after the 1954 
constitution was granted, but the first project materialized only in 196P with the 
creation in the East of the University of Nigeria at Nsukka a§ the first university 
^ granting its own degrees. 

A plan for the constitution of a national university system, however, matured 
only in l!?oO as a result of the recommendations presented by the Ashby commis- 
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5ion. The commission's report called for the establishment of three more univer- 
sities, one at Ife (West), another in Zaria (North), and the third I'n Lagos. - . 

The first to open, in October 1961, was the U'aiversify of Ife, followed in 1962 by 
the University of Lagos and by Ahmadu Bcllo University in the North. As a Ksult 
of this development, NCAST was dissolved and its premises were transferred- to 
the pew regional universities. . 

All the new universities had autphomous status and were empowered to grant 
their own degrees which would be recognized throughout the country In 1963 
With a new constitutive Act, the University of Ibadan was given the same status and ' 
a system of two federal and three regional universities was thus begun. 

In order to ensure, especially at the s^rt, that they would not lack the necessary 
experience and guidance, each university has established some links with pne or 
more overseas institutions which are providing advisory and teaching ptaff for 
their immediate needs. The University of Ibadan, which is already a well-established 
institution, still maintains links with the University of London; the University of 
•Nigeria has co-operation witjj Michigan State University and a ^relationship also 
with the University of London; the Ujiiversity of Ife is on the way to pjtablishing 
links with the University of Wisconsin; Ahmadu Bello University has its Institute 
of Administration in special relationship with the \jniversity of Pittsburgh, and 
also has contacts with the University of Manchester; and finally, the University, 
of Lagos has its faculty of business and sociai:studies sponsored by New York 
•University and the faculty of engineering.by. Uriesco. 

A national universities commission proposed by the Ashby report,^ having.the 
task of 'securing and distributing funds for the universities, co-ordinating their 
activities and providing cohesion for the whole system of higher education' was 
established in 1962. • . ■ 



The system of financing 

Nigerian universities are autonomous institutions set up by a parliamentary Aft of 
the federal or regional legislatures. In the constituting Act, provisions are made for 
the financing of both capital and recurrent costs from government funds. In addi- 
tion, being a itonomo-js, the 'universities have the power to raise other funds by 
way of fees, to invest deposits and endowments, negotiate loans, receive grants, 
and conduct activities falling within the scope of their institutional objectives. 
The main responsibility for financing recurrent and capital costs lies, in- any 

■ 

^tTlrTLTJ°^u^'u°°^ Certificate and Higher Education in Nigeria. I960, of which 
bir Eric Ashby Was the chairman. 
2. Investment In Education, op. cit. 
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case, with the governments. Normally they provide the capital outlay from the 
development funds in the fonn of subventions and contribute to the recurrent 
costs with annual grants covering that part of expenditure which is not offset by the 
universities' ordinary internal revenue or by other sources. Because at the start it is 
not possible to estimate within a convenient rango the universities' expenditure, 
subventions and grants are paid in advance in thefom of account payments, for 
the Univeisity of.Ibadan, the federal government undertook also the constitution 
< of an endowment fund, part of wWbh was expendable. 

In addition to government recurrent grants, the mainutems in the universities' 
^ordinary revenues are represented by students' fees, income from investments, and 
staff quarters' rents. These items, however, added together hardly cover between 
o'ne-foyrth and one-third of total recurrent expenditure. 

Other revenue, both' of a recurrent and capital nature, may resuU trom arrange- 
ments which the universities directly or the governments on their behalf enter into 
with internal or external agencies. By far the most important internal sources of 
extraordinary revenue so far have been the Marketing Boards, and in particular 
the Eastern Nigeria Marketing Board, which set aside the sum of £3.5 million for 
the University of Nigeria, and the Nigerian Cocoa Marketing Board which con- 
tributed considerably to the creation of the faculty of agriculture of the University " 
ofTbadan. * 

External sources are also contributing to the universities' finance, and theUnited 
Kingdom contributed substantially to the capital costs of the University of Ibadan 
and NCAST tKrough the Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes. The new 
universities are still in the negotiating phase and though many projects have already 
been defined and contracted, at the end of the academic year 1963/64 only a small 
part of the commitments had been actually met. The nature of the external aid 
is both capital and recurrent, but the recurrent part is given in the form pf services 
—teaching and advisory staff— and of supplies. Capital contribution assumes the 
form of grants for building and for furnishing specialized equipment. 

The University of Ibadan * 

By the end of the academic session i 963/64, the University of Ibadan ha1 completed 
fifteen years of operation, reaching a student populaiio.i of over 2,(X0 with an 
academie staff of forty professors and 200 lecturers. During the period under., 
review, the university expanded gradually under two five-year development pro- 
grammes and entered into its third quinquennium of development with the acade- 
mic session 1962/63, ^ . ^ * 

Between 1952/53 and 1963/64, student enrolment rose at, an annual rate of 
40.7 per cent and at the end of the period there were ten students to each lecturer. 
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inciuding assisMtnt lecturers, and, fifty students to each professor, excluding tsso- 
.ciate and visitiiig professors. , ^ * - 

Since its foundation, t^e University oflbadan enjoyed a regular income flow in * 
respect of all sections of its budget: recurrent, capitll, and research. The recuixcnt 
budget was financed from internal sources, the capital' budget partly from internal 
and partly from exten^al sources, arid the research budget mainly froiri external . 
sources. . , ' . ^f* 

Recurrent expenditure, which rose from £388,000 in 1952/53 to over £2 million 
in 1963/64, at an annual rate of 39,9 per cent, was >velL matched by the inflow of, 
current revenue. This was provided mainly by the federal government ordinary and 
special annual subventions, and by thcexpcndable endowment fund of £ 1.5 million 
which was paid in ten annual instalments between 1952 ^d 1961. Other recurrent 
revenue consisted mainly of fees, interest on endowment and invcstment,,and rents. 
The federal government participation increased from !i4.2 per cent in 1952/53 to 
76,1 per cent in 1963/64, with a peak of 7$.2 per cent in the previous year. Students* 
fees also rose, from 10.2 per cent to 16.8 per cent in the same period, while interest 
and rent d^reased. 

Since its foundation, the university received capital grants totalling £8.33 million, 
of which £ 1.17 million was spent before the 1952/53 financial year and £2.0 million 
was still available at the end of 1963/64. Internal sources provided 64.7 per cent of 
total grants, while the remaining part came from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Scheme funds— £2.20 million, or 26.7 per cent— and other external sources 
{8.6 per cent). Colonial funds virtually ceased with Independence (although 
some payments were still being made after 1960) and were replaced by external 
aid. 

For research projects, ^e university received from .the time of its inception 
grants totalling £ 1.24 million, of which JE 198,700 was still unspent at the end of the 
academic session 1963/64. Orants from external sources covered 84.4 per cent of 
the total, while the remainder came f^om the federal government, 
^ Table 29 shows the distribution , of expenditure by sources of financing in the 
biennium July 1962 td June 1964. ' 

Th6 federal government carried the major burden of recurrent and capital 
expenditure with 76.9 per cent and 71.4 per cent of the respective totals. In actual 
fact, the governments' share of recurrent expenditure was slightly higher, as some 
students were on government scholarship^. 

External sources financed 27.5 per cent of capital and 84.1 per cent of research 
costs. The figures exclude the external aid contributions in the form of salary to 
some expatriate professors, which, ^however, was not a significant part of total 
recurrent costs, ' . , 

Table 30 gives the breakdown of recurrent costs among the various items of 
expenditure at the beginning;arid at the end of the period under review. 
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Tabu 29. University of Ibidin: sources of fintncinf of ej^penditure incun^d in the bienniutn 
i July 1962 to June 19€4 , . 





Rtcurrtnt 
•xptoditur* 


Capjul 
exptndmirt 


ROMTCh 


ToUl 


^penditurt (£ thousand) 


" 3 892.8 ^ 


1 394.2 


607.6 


' 5 894.6 


Sources of financing (percenUge) 










Interna! 


100.0 




15.9 


85.0 


Federal gov^mm^ 


76.9 


71.4 


15.9 


69.5 


Other 


23.1 


i.r 




15.5 


External « . 




27.5 . 


84.1 


15.0 


Colonial grants^ 




2.2 


, 0.5 


0.6 


Foreign aid , * - ' , 




25.3 


83.6 


14.4 


Total sources 


lOQ.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



^ l'. From Uie Colonial I^vlHopment and Welfare Schema 



TXiU! 30. University of Ibadan: recurrent expenditure in the financial years 1952/53 and 1963/64 








fn t thousand 




Percentage 


tiam oraxpeodUtirt 




1952/53 


1963/64 


19S2/53 


1963/64 


Administration 




35.1 


139.0 


9.0 




General maintenance 




56.2 


310.0 


14.5 


. 14.8 


Departments 




173.2 


862.(? 


44.6 


. 41.2 


Library 




12.5 


69.0 


^.2 


ii 


Other educational expenditure 




4,9 


94.4 


1.3 


4.5 


Passages and other personal allowances 




47.6 


2^1.3 


12.3 


12.5 


Student maintenance 




• 29.7 


212.8 


7.7 


10.2 


pther expenses^ 




28.8 


14l!3 


7.4 


- 6.^ 


Toul 




388.0 


20S9.0 


100.0 


100.0 



1. IiKluding capital equipment and special expenditurt 



As Table 30 shows, there was a decrease in the proportion of jexpcnditurc 
incurred for administration (from 9.0 per cent to 6.7 per cent), for the various 
departments Xfrom 44.6 per cent to 41.2 per cent), and Cor other expenses (from 

7.4 per cent to 6.8 per cent). All other items of expenditure increased in percentage, 
but the only significant increases were for maintenance of students (from 7.7 per 
cent to 10.2 pec cent) and other educational expenditure (frojn 1.3 per cent to 

4.5 per cent), 

The inf rpasc in the number of students did not bring, as expected, a monetary 
decrease in recurrent unit costs as this was offset by the incrisase in prices which 
certainly occurred during the period under review. The cost per student was £ 1,054 
in 1952/53 when enrolments numbered 368, £1,072 in 1959/60 when the one 
thousand enrolment target was reached, and £1,037 in 1963/64 when the number 
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of students rose to 2,016. If wc suppose, as done on other occasions in the course 
of the present study, that over-all prices were affected at the rate ^f 2 per cent a year 
during the whole period, if would appear that at 1952/53 constant .prices the cost 
per student was of the order of £922 in 1959/60 and of £809 in 1963/64, a level 
still much higher than the £500 unit cost mentioned as a possible target in the 
Ashby report.^ . • 

In Table 31, the unit costs in the three financial years mentioned above are 
analysed by it?m of expenditure. 



TAiLf 31 University of Ibadan. recurrent unit costs in thc.financial years 1952/53, 1959/60 and 
1963/64 (£ per student) 

Item of expenditure 



Admiriistration ^ 

General maintenance 

Departments 

Library 

Ot^er educational expenditure 
iPassages and other personal allowances 
Students maintenance 
O^htt expenses^ 
Total 

1. Iiyludlng capital equipment and special expenditure 



1952/53 


• 1959/60 


1963/64 


"95 ' 


75 


69 


i5i 


187 , 


154 


471 


425 


428 


34 


38 


34 


13 


' 20 


46 


129 


160 


130 


81 


112 


106 


78 


55 


70 


1 054 


1 072 


1 037 



As can be seen, only administrative expenses seem to show a definite down- 
ward trend with the increase of the number of students, but generally il appears 
^that the expected economies of scale have been offset by increasing costs in all other 
items of expenditure, 

T'>tal capital expenditure incurred by the University of Ibadan up to June 1964 
was £6.34 rnillion, of which £5.7 million was spent for buildings strictly^ pertaining 
to the university, excluding such additions. as the re$t-house and its annexes, the 
primary school, the international secondary school, etc., which, however, were sited 
in the university campus and were ^nanced from ilc university's capital budget. 
Table 32 illustrates the distribution of the £5.7 million among the yarious items. 

As shown in Table 32,. auxiliary buildings, which include students' residence 
halls, staff housing, kitchens, dining halls; sports facilities, cafeterias, 'etc., took, 
59.2 per cent of total capital costs. In the academic session 1963/64, the university 
offered accommodation to about 2,000 residential students, and probably as many 
staff members if intermediate and junior administrative staff members are included. 



1 . Investment in Education^ op. cit. 
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Tabu 32. University of Ibtfdtn: capital expenditure incurred tp June 1964 



*4tMn of •xpenditurt In £ ihousftiul percentage 



Item of expenditure 



In £ thousand percenUie 



Proressional fees 
General works^ 
Buildings: 

educational 

auxiliary 



138.3 
807.0 

1 072.6 
3 374.3 



2.4 
14.2 

18.^ 
59.2 



1. lodudins £ 130 000 of working capiui (repaid) 



Equipment and furniture: 

educational ^ 206.1 

auxiliary 53.1 

Unallocated expenditure 52.6 



3.6 
0.9 



Total 



5 704.0 



100.0 



The University of Nigeria, Nsukka 

The University of Nigeria, Nsukka, began its first regular academic session in 
provisional headquarters on 12 October 1960, with 159 students. In 1963/64, their 
number had increased to 1,828, of which 334 were resident in the Enugu campus 
of the university. • 

The university had a total staff of 1,600, of which 195 formed the academic body . 
ai}d thirty-nine the senior administrative staff. Included in this figure but not on the 
university*s pay-roll were thirty academic and administrative advisers from 
Michigan State University, nine from other countries, and twenty-two Peace Cgrps 
volunteers. ' - 

The university began with £2.5 million accumulated funds set aside from annual 
subventions of the Eastern Nigeria Marketing Board (ENMB) and in the four years 
following received another £3 million from public sources— £ 1 million additional 
from the ENMB, £ 1 .8 million from the E^t'srn Nigerian government, and £200,000 
from the federal government. Other grants and gifts were provided from both 
internal and external sources to a total of £ 190,000 and, in addition, the university 
took over the fixed assets of the Enugu branch of tlie former Nigerian College of 
/irts, Sgicnce and Technology, Which were entered'in th^ balance sheet at a value 
of,over£l million. ^ 

Recurrent revenue, which included the evaluation at internal costs of services 
rendered by unpaid expatriate staff, rose from £52, 100 in 1960/61 to £603,500 m 
1963/64. Students' fees represented the highest item of recurrent revenue and 
increased from £32,000 in 1960/61 to £300,200 in 19^3^64. 

The distribution of recurrent and other revenue jn the biennium July 1962 to 
June 1^64 is given in Table 33. " * , ' . 

Current revenue, |f presented 36.7 per cent of total revenue, while the remaining 
part consisted of grants and donations. Government sources supplied 57.1 per cent 
of total income, while 12.3 per cent came from external sources, 22.1 per cent from 
fees, 3.2 per cent from s&ndry income and othdr unspecified sources. 
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f 4tu 33. University of Nigeria, Nsukl^: revenuctduring the pcri6<I July 1962 to June 1964 



In£thouMnd NrcenUii 



Grants and donations^ 145K5 \ " 62 2 

Eastcfh Nigerian fovemment <\ iio.O . 48.4 

FederU government 200.0 " 8,7 



ExtemaUourccs 60.8 



2.7 



• Other, pot specified ^ ^ 80.7 ^ - * 3.5 

Current revenue* ' n ^1;9 ^ei 

Fc« ' 506.8 22.1 

Nominal salaries (unpaid stgfO 220.7 '9.6 

\ *^ Rints and interests ' ^ 72.9 3,2 

^ ' Sundry imjpme 41.5 1.8 



total 



revenue 2293^4 IQOO 



L Exdudint the valu* of the NCAST aueU but Including the value of other fUU in kind • 
2. ExcJudInf rtimbuncments 

Il l 'o ' 

T*iLH 34 University of Njgeria, Nsukka. recurrent ^expenditure in the financial years, 1962/63 
.and> 1963/54 * j . f 







In £ thouianJ 


* 


Percenlagi 


Item of expenditure • ^ ' ' • 




1963/64 


i962/63 


' 1963/64 


Personal emoluments and allowances^ 
Administrative expenses 
Maintenance 

Students* section and^hostel 
Other eKpcnses t - ' , 


569.5 
183.0 

120.8 

la 


732.9 
181.0 
^ 101.0 
t 130.6 
1.2 


58.0 
18.7 
10.9 
12.3' 

aio 


63.9 
15.8 
8.8 

11.4, 
0.1 


Total recunent expenditure* 


980.9 


1 146.7 


100.0 


100.0 



1. Including nominal Mlaries of unpaid staff 

7^ Excluding depreciation gnd insurance linking fund 



Recurrent expenditure obviously exceeded by far the income, provided by 
current revenue and the difference was met fro1n the government grants fund. 
Tabic 34 gives the distribution of recurrent expenditure in the financial years 
4962/63 and 1963/64. ^ 

Personal emoluments and allowances absorbed 58.0 per cent of^total expenditure 
in 1962/63 and 63,9 per cent in the folio wing. year, lliis figure, howev^cr, does not 
include staff passages and travelling and the niaintenance costs of the Michigan 
SUte Uniycrsily and Peace Corps groups serving at the university. These are con- 
sidered in the university's accounts as administrative charges, but if included in 
personal cmpfiiments would raise the percentage to 69.9 percent and 73.1 percent 
respectiycly. * * ^ 

Total capitaflanvestmen^ since tKc university's foundation amounted, at the end 
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Tabu 35. University of Nigeria, Nsukka; capital expenditure incurrcd.to 30 June 1964 


llfm of cxpciKlitujpt ^ 






■ 1 ; : 

Compensation and leasehold ^ 


31.6 


0.6 


Roads* foot paths and landscaping 


109.3 


2A 


Buildings: residential \ 


2787.9 


53.3 


non-residential \ • « 


1 320.4 


25.2 


Playings fields v ^ 


108.9 


fl 


^ Plants and machinery j 


^' 97.5 


' 1.9 


Furniture, and equipment \ v . 


670.6 


12.8 


" Books V • 


70.9 


1.3 


Motor vehicles Y 


37.5 


' 0.7 


Total \ 


5236.6 . 


100.0 



of the .financial ycai; 1963/64, to £5.24 million. This figure represents the value of 
fixed assets as shown in the^ audited accounts excluding dcpreciationybutincluding 
the asse^^d value of gifts ai^d donations and of the incorporated Enugu branch of 
NCAST. Table 35 give^tbr (|istributi9n by items of expenditure, . 

As observed for the I' ^^ersity of Ibadan, residential buildings absorbed the 
greatest part of capital investment and though tHe university had not yet started its 
first six-year, development progranimc, it is believed that these will have to be 
expanded considerably. ^ ^ 

The recurrent cost per student was in 1962/63 £854 an4 in 1963/64 £627, far less 
than. for the University of Ibadan. There arc a number of reasons for the lower 
figucv, such as the more favourable student/teacher ratio — twelve students to every 
lecturer as compared with ten in the University of Ibadan, the low incidence of 
mainienance costs — 8.8 per cent as compared with* 14.8 per cent in the University 
of Ibadan, and of the additional expenses in respect of expatriate staff, especially 
passages and travel— 9.2 per cent as compared with 12.5 per cent in the University 
of Ibadan« 



The University of Lagos " * 

The Uiiiyersity of Lagos accepted its first students in October 1962. It began with 
the faculty of business and social studies, the faculty of law^ and the medical school, 
the last being established as a completely autonomous unit within the university. 

The institution was almost totally financed by the federal government for both 
capital and recurrent expenditure. While the university was on the ministry of 
education's budget, the medical school was financed through the ministry of health. 

Jablp 36 gives the university *s revenue (excluding the medici^l school) in the 
^ first two years 0^ operation, 1962/63 and 1963/64» . ^\ 

As Table 36 shows, the federal government was supporting the university at a 
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TaIle 36. University of Lagos: sources of financing in the years 1962/63 and 1965/64 


« 

Source* of financing 


1962/63 


In £ thousand 
1963/64 


1962/63 


Percenui«a 

1963/64 


Federal government 

^^apiiai 

Recurrent 
Students* fees 

Interests * 
Donations 
Special funds 
Other income 


650.0 
250.0 
400.0- 

* . 8.9 
3.9 

,22.6 

1.9 


930.0 
500.0 
430.0 
19.8 
9.4 
2.2 
9.8 
5.7 


92.3. 

35.5 

56;8 

1.3 

0.5 

3.2 

2.4 

0.3 


95.2 
'51.2 
44.0 
2.0 
i.O 
0.2 
1.0 
0.6 


Total ^ 


704:4 


' 976.9 


100.0 


' 100.&. 



rate of well over 90 per cent. The table, however, does not show the amount of 
external aid represented by salaries paid to the New York University personnel 
staffing the faculty of business and social studies, which amounted to,£81,400. 

The university started its first academic year with an enrolment of seventy-two 
students, which.grew to 219 in 1963/64. The academic staff/student ratio in 1963/64 
was fifteen students to each professor and 8.5 to each lecturer; about half of the 
academic staff was non-Nigerian. Recurrent expenditure amounted to £128,000 in- 
1962/63, and £218,^ in 1963/64, of which 47.-9 per cent and 58.2 per cent 
represented respectively salaries and wages inciudLng -superannuation and provident 
funds. Academic staff salaries paid directly by the university represented 11.8 per 
cent, in 1962/63 and 14.6 per cent in 1963/64 of total e,\penditure. 

Table 37 gives the cost of the various services in the two academic years under 
consideration*. 

The high opst of the administration department— 59.8 per cent in 1962/63 and 
60.8 per cent in 1963/64-is mostly charged to the registrar's ofSce, but the bulk of 
these costs is shown in the budget as sundry expenses which are not given in detail. 

The recurrent cost per student in the first year of operation amounted to £ 1 780 
but in 1963/64, with thfe increase in the number of enrolments, it decreased to 
£1,000. This IS still high, howcver,1f we consider that the cost attributpd to unpaid 
expatriate staff is not added. . ' . ' 

In the first two years the University of Lagos functioned in temporary premises. 
But work was in progress on the permanent site which-theJederal government had 
acquired near Lagos for this purpose. At the end of the fin^S^ar 1963/64 
total off 1,157,000 had already been spent on buildings and equipment, distributed 
as shown in Table 38.. 

• As building continues with a certain order of priority, the table's percentages * 
have no great significance in showing the relative importance of the various items ' 
ofHiapital investment. 
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lAii^. University of Ugos: recurrent expenditure in the years 1962/63 and 1963/64 



Item or expenditure 





In £ thousand 




Percents^ 


196^/63 


,19^3/64 


1962/6^ 


1963/64 


6.0 


4.6 . 


47 


2.1 


70.5 


132.7 ■ 


59.8 


-^"'^ 60.8 


15.5 


32.3 


/12.i 


14.8 


6.4 


14.8 


5.0 


6.8 


I8.D 


22.8^ 




10.4 


3.1 


, 6.8 


2.4 


3.1 


. 2.5 


4.4 


1.9 


2.0 


128.0 


218.4 


100.0 


100.0 



Provisional council ^ 
Administration 
Faculties and departments 
Library 

Catering and hostels 
Maintenance 
Other expenses 

Total 



Taile 38. University of Lagos: capital expenditure to 30 June 1964 



It«m of expenditure 



Land acquisition compensation 
Buildings: residential ^ 

non-residential 
Turniture and equipment: residential 

non-residential 

"Library books^ 
Motor vehicles 

Total 



In £ thousand 



385.1 
330.0 
280.0 
43.6 
29.3 
72.9 
I6.I 



I 157.0 



PercfchUfe 



33.3 
28.5 
24.2 
3.8 
2.5 
6.3 
1.4 



100.0 



{.Capitalized 



The Unive]rsity of Ife • . * 

The University officially opened in 1961 with an initialgrant of £250,000 from the 
government of Westerri Nigeria. In the year 19^2/63, the regional government grant 
amounted tr.£621,000„and in 1963/64 this and other grants amounted to £354,800* 
Most of the revenue came from j^ublic sources, while fees and interests yielded 
£84,300 in 1962/63, oi; 16.9 per cent of the toUL 

The University of Ife at the end of tlie academic year 1963/64 was still in the 
premises of the^ Ibadan branch of the Nigerian College of Arts, Science and 
Technology which were donated by the federal government and valued at about 
£L5 million.. The site of the University at Ife had been chosen but work was still 
ta begin because of lack* of financial resources. 

In49j52/^^ the university had an enrolment of 244 students, which rose to 475 
in 1963/64» In that year, the acadcmic^staffjcons[stcd of five professors and fifty- 
three lecturers, giving a ratio of ninety-five students' to each professor .and nine 
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Table 39. University oflfe: recurrent expenditure for nine months 
ended 30 June 1964 > , 


» 




It«n of Mpeadituf* In Ctbouund PercenUft 


Item of expenditure la £ 




Fwceot«a» 


Personal emoluments 

and allowances 2p0,l 59.6 
Travelling and passages 24.b ^ 7.3 
Administration 27.9 8.3 


Establishments and - 
general services 
Student5*.maintenance 
Miscellaneous 


51.2 

17.5.. 

14.3 


15.3 
5.2 
4.3 




Total 


335.6 





Students to each lecturer. Four professors and twenty-seven lecturers were non- 
Nigerian. 

The breakdown of recurrent expenditure is available for only nine months of the 
academic session 1963/64, andis shown in Table 39. 

The recurrent costs per student were slightly higher than £700 which, extended 
to a.fjill ycar» would probably be in the region of £900. 



Ahmadu Bello University 

This university began in October 1962 on the main campus of the former Nigerian 
College of Arts, Science and Technology at Zaria with building and equipment 
valued at over £2.6 million. In addition, the university took over a^ special institutes 
the Abdullahi Bayero College of Arabic Studies,, valued at £250,000^ the Institute 
of Administration, valued al 390,000 and the Institute of Agricuhural Research, 
valued at £315,000, Snaking a total asset of over £3.5 million. * 

The Northern Region government made a grant of £25,000 at the start and 
finance^ the university'^s recurrent expenditure at the rate of £40,000 a month. The 
special institutes, however, continued to be financed from the budgets of the 
ministries which had been charged with themJjefore the establishment of the 
\iniversity, ^ . 

The construction of new buildings , had not yet commenced at the end of the 
financial year J963/64, although £2.1 million had already been earmarked for this 
purpose from^extcrnal assistance. t 

Enrolments numbered 426 in 1962/63 and 558 in 1963/64, with a total academic 
staff of sixteen professors and eighty-six lecturers, giving a ratio of thirty-five 
students to each professor and 6.5 students to^ each lecturer. We^w^re unablie 
obtain the statements of accounts of the university, but estimates of the ovtr-aU 
recurrent expenditure run to £680,000 in 1962/63 and £840,000^ in 1963/64, showing 
a cost per student of over £1,500. - , 



Hl^cr education 



Students abroad * 

As Stated at the beginning of this chapter, Nigeria is still heavily dependent on the 
training of studcnB abrokdMn many spcciaUzcd ficld'- of education and in some 
fields for which the facilities ofljcred in "the country are scarce or inadequate. Unfor- 
tunately, reliable statistics oh the number of Nigerian students abroad, the level of 
their studies, and the sources of financial support are not available. 

Attempts have hctn made to determine approximately Ac number of these 
students, and probably the most recent and Qomplcte ofsuch attempts is that made 
by Ladisjav Cerych in one of his contributions to the present series, of studies.^ For 
the number of students overseas, the broad estimate^js given as between 14,200 and 

* 17^ in 1963/64. Taking as a basis the more conservative of the two figures, and 
teing the fragmentaiy information available, we may v^turt a guess about the 
distribution of these students by place of studies. It apiJears that about 62 per cent 
were in the Unitwl Kingdom, 10 per cent in the United States of America, and the 

^* remaining 28 per cent in other countries. X 

The total number of Nigerian students abroad in 19^ is estimated ata,500 and 

' the increase along the eleven-year period would appear to be tenfold. 

As for the level of studies fallowed by Nigerian students abroad, Mr. Cerych 
calculates that not more than 20 per cent of the total in 1963/64 were attending 
courses at the university level, while the remaining 80 per cent were either in tech- 
nical or teacher-training institutions, or in practical training and private colleges 
and institutions below university level. It is difficult from the statistics available to 
give more detailed global information about the Jevel and nature of the stipes 
.pursued abroad. * 

We can distinguish the sources of financial support between internal (public and 
private) and external sources. Public internal sources are represented by govern- ^ 
ment scholarships and scholarships awarded by public corporations and institu- 
tions. Internal private sources arc represented, by self-supporting students or 
students whose schooling is financed by their parents, other private persons, or ethnic 
unions. External sources are represented by all sdhemes financed by internation- 
al organizations, foreign governments, and foreign public and private institutions. 

At the university level ♦he two dominant sources of financial support were the 
federal and regional governments and tL5 governments of the receiving countries. 
Both sources act through scholarship schemes of differing natures and importance. 
It is believed that private financing at the university level is very limited, as with 
today's multiplicity of scholarship schemes, both internal and external, almost 



1. L Cerych, The Integration of External Assistance with Educational Planmns m Nigeria, 
chapter 3, p. 265 of this volume. 
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every Nigerian who has reached the necessary qualifications for proceeding to the 
higher level of studies can reasonably expect to find a source of financing. 

If we put the total figure of university students abroad in 1963/64 at 3,000, it can 
bc.estimated that 65 per cent were sponsored by the federal and regional govern-^ 
ments pr other public agencies in Nigeria, 30 per cent by governments pr institUr 
tions of the'receiving countries, and only 5 per cent were privately supported. , 
^ Government expenditure on scholarships abroad began in 1938/39 when the 
first government scholarsfhip was awarded; Ten years later'the number had reached 
the figure of forty-one. Greatly increased provisions wei'e made following thp report 
of the Commission on Nigerianis^tion of the Civil Service in 1948, and by 1952 a 
total of over 250 scholarship recipients were stuclying overseas. During the period 
under review, federal and regional government allocation's for scholarships abroad 
increased constantly from £235,800 in 1952/53 to £963,100 in 1960/61, In thi^year 
provisions were further increased as the scholarship policy was integrated into the 
educationardevelopment plan. In 1961/62, the total amount spent for scholarships 
abroad was £ 1.35 million, reaching £1,5 million in 1962/63 and is estimated to be 
£ 1.6 million in the followmg year. 

Table 40 shows the relevant characteristics of government expenditure on 
scholarships abroad during* the period under review as compared with other 
related expenditure aggregates,^ 



Table 40, Government expenditure on scholarships abroad in selected years 
during the period 1952/53/10 1962/63 





195^/53 


1955/56 


1959/60 


1962/63 


Total government expenditure on scholarships abroad 
(Ethousand) ' 










235,8 


526.1 


820,9 


1496,0 


As percentage of total government expenditure on 










scholarships 


86,7 


81.2 


74.3 


72.3 


As percentage of total government recurrent 










expenditure on education 


4.8 


5,5 


4.4 


5.7 


As percentage of total government recurrent 










expenditure on higher education . / 


34.6 


34,3 . 


' 39,1 


31,8 



16-4- 



7 External aid 



The external aid agencies ' 

In the years before Independence, the United Kingdom government was by far 
the main source of financial assistanci^ to Nigeria's development projects. We have 
already mentioned the Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme and the part 
which it played in the development of secondary and higher education. Other forms 
of technical assistance given to thd cotintry by the United Kingdom government 
included the supply of teachers and senior administrative staff and the training of 
Nigerians in the United Kingdom. In those years, the activities of agencies other 
tjian tilt United Kingdom government were confined to the International Co- 
operation /!kdministration(ICA),the United Nations, and some voluntary organi- 
zations. The amount of aid coming from these sources was very limited, at least as 
compared with the levels it reached after Independence. 

Prior to 1960, the Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme and the IC A grants 
were appropriated into the Nigerian budget and, therefore, have already been 
shown as part of public expenditure. After Independence, external agencies acted 
autonomously on the basis of agreements which they entered into with the Nigerian 
government and the sums allocated or expanded by these agencies were not shown 
in the governfhent accounts. 

In the present study we consider Nigeria as a recipient of external aid from the date 
of Independence and under the external aid aggregate we include only expenditure 
financed through officially established external aid agencies. In this group we include 
those agencies which were operating in the country as extensions of the activities of 
the accredited diplomatic representations, or as separate institutions which had esta- 
blisheil similar formal relationships witlithe Nigerian government io this purpose* 
^ This is obviously a definition of convenience suggested by the necessity to 
avoid duplication in the expenditure account and it is no,t intended as a concept of 
external aid to be used for general ptirposes, 
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The tables included in this chapter refer only to the major external aid agencies 
operating in Nigeria for which it has been possible to gather sufficient information, 
and to. some others only for the part which they played in specific and important 
. projects in the field of .education. 

The agencies' whose complete activity is reviewed are the United Nations, , 
the United Stated Agency for International Development (US-AID), the United 
Kingdom governnjent, and the Ford Foundation (USA). The agencies participat- 
ing in important projects are the R.^ckefeller Foundation (USA), Camegi^ Corpo- 
ration (USA), International Business Machines, Inc. (USA), Nuffield Foundation . 
(UK), and the governments of the Federal Republic of Germany and Ihe 
Netherlands. • . « • » 

^ ^ • I 

. Major forms of external aid 

External aid usually takes two main , forms: thc^xtension of loans or grants for 
specific purposes, and* technical assistance' which includes the supply of personnel 
and equipment and the training of Nigerians abroad, mainly in the donor countries. 
During the period under review, Nigeria did not receive loan*^ Tor spc<:iRc cduca- 
tionail projects, as the first International Development A'^i.^iation (IDA) credit of 
this kind was still under negotiation with the Inter^.aiional Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (IBRD) at llxc end of 1 964.^ 

The external aid received by Nigeria can be classified as follows; (a) capital 
grants for building and equipment of educational establishments; (b) supply of 
school equipment; (c) supply of teaching and administrative staff; (d) services 
rendered under general technical assistance programmes, such as (i) administratioji 
and educational planning, (ii) educational research, (iii) organization of training 
courses for teachers, school administrators and supervisors, and (iv) organization 
of conferences and seminars; (e) award of scholarships, fellowships,, bursaries and 
visitorships tenable abroad. 

Most agencies sponsored specific educational projects through agreements with 
the Nigerian government in which the contribution of both sides was fixed in 
advance in accordance with a plan of operation. In some cases, more than one 
ngency participated in a single project. 

Scholarships were awarded uijder a single national scheme or under separate 
schemes sponsored by different national organizations and the number available 
for ieach scheme was set year by year. ♦ 

(' ■ 

1. A credit from IDA worth U.S. 120 million wm approved for sccondwy education and signed 
on 1 .March 1965« 
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A ccjrtain co-ordination of the aid given by th?,most important agencies, oper- 
ating in Nijcria was undertaken by the Burjcau for External Aid for Education, a 
unit sponsored by the Carnegie CorporatiQn and attached to the federal ministry 
of education. - ' 

Major external aid projects for the operation 
: /of educational institutions 

From Independence,, the sum of over £20 million was committed by external 
agencies fqr the establishplcat, expansion and operation of educational institutions 
in Nigeria and, at the end of 1964, £7.7 million, or 38.2 per cent of commitments, . 
had already been expended or disbursed. Most of the projects were begun at the 
end of 1962 as part o'f the six-year development programme which began in 1962, 
and this explains the great difference bct^yecn commitments and disbursements. 
Table 41 gives the breakdown by rbgiop. and type of institution. 

Tabu 41. Major external aid projects related to educational institutions 
in the period 1960-64 . . 

AMditbuned D btribution of toUl iJ^ {jp 

Aidcooumttad Oftottl 
(£ thoutand) <£ thousand) committcdCO Committed bitbumd 



B/ region ' * 



Northern 


5116.0 


I 017.7 


19.9 


25.4 


13.2 


Easterly 


5,470.9 


2351.7 


43.0 


27.2 . 


30.6 


Western' 


6779.8 


3 227.1 


47.6 


33.6 


41.9 


Lagos 


2228.8 


815.2 


36.6' 


11.1 * 


10.6 


Country-wide 


552.1 


284.7 


51.6 


2.7 


3.7 


All of Nigeria 


20 147.6 , 


* 7 sieA 


38.2 


- 100.0 


100.0 


By type of education 












Primary 












Secondary 


1 558.1 


718.6 


46.1 


7.7 


9.4 


Teacher training 


5998.8 


2 149.0 


35.8 


29.8 " 


27.9 


Technical and vocational 


2716.3 


564.2 


20.8 


13.5 


7.3 


Hi^er 


9874;4 


4 264.6 


43.2 


49.0 


55.4 


Total 


20147.6 


7 696.4 


38.2 


100.0 


109.0 



As Table 41 shows, the allocation by region of commitments gives to the 
Northern Region 25.4 per cent of the total and slightly more to the East (27.2 pet 
cent) and West (33.6 per cent), while the Federal Territory was allotted 11.1 per 

cent. Disbursements show that the Eastern and Western Regions— where projects, 

'J 
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especially those Concerning the Universities of Ibadan and Nsukka, were started 
earlier^had received 30,6 per cent and 41.9 per cent respectively of the total 
amount, while the Northern Region had received only 13.2 per cent. This is 
reflected in the percentages of disbursements over commitments. 

The distribution by type of education shows that there were no projects Involv- 
ing primary schools, while higher education and teacher training absorbed most of 
the funds-~49,0 per cent ahd 29.8 pci^cent respectively. Of the remaining part, 
13.5 per cent went to technical and vocational education and 7.7 per cent to 
secondary education. Technical and vocational education has the lowest percent- 
age of disbursements (20.& per cent). 

The differences noted are mainly attributable to changes in the ppljcies of the 
donors and recipient governments as to the priorities to be assigned to the various 
fields of education. In the first instance higher education attracted most of the aid 
available. Then teacher training at the secondary level was considered as apriority, 
area of investment, and more recently particular co^isideration has been given to 
the developmejit of technical and vocational education. 

Major external aid projects related to general 

educational matters / 

The improvement of the educational machinery and its efficiency has received 
particular attention from the major donors since the beginning. A total^of almost 
£2 million was committed during the period under consideration for this purpose, 
of which 60.5 per cent had been disbursed by the end of 1964. Table 42 shows the 
analysis of these figures. . . ^ 

Most of the amount committed was allocated to the federal govern^nent 
(38. 1 per cent) or devoted to country-wide projects (55.5 per cent), while only very 
^ little (6.4 per cent) was assigned to regional projects. 

Educadonal planning and modem teaching aids (including broadcasting) 
absorbed respectively 34,5 per cent and 34.2 percent of commitments and 52.7 per 
cent and 31.2 percent respectively^ of disbursements. Examinations and testing 
accounted for 14.2 per Cent, subject teaching 14.4 per cent, while small amounts 
went to school health and nutrition and sundry research. ' 

The figures show that thp introduction of modern techniques in the administra- 
tion and operation of the school system were the main concern of the external aid 
agencies, though the amounts committed and expended seem to be inadequate for 
a country such as Nigeria with a school population of over 3 million and with 
17,000 educational institutions spread over a large area. 

. ' ■ . iCl 
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Tasle 42. M.^or external aid projects related to general educational matters in the period 1960*64 



Aid disbursed' Dtstributioo of toul aid CO 

r — 

Aid committed oftoul 

(£ thousand) (£ thousand) committtd (%) Committed DtsburMd 



By region 



Nortnem 


8.7 


JB.7 


100.0 


0.3 


A O 
0.0 


'Eastern 


62.2. ^ 


59.9 • 


$6.3 


3:4 


5.3 


Western 


47,3 


^ 47.3 


100.0 • 


2.5 


; 4.2 


Federal 


708.3 


370.2 


52.3 


38.1 


* 32.9 


Unspecified 


1 031.3 


637.8 


61.8 


55.5 


56.8 


All of Nigeria ^ 


1 857.3 


1 123.9 


^ 60.5 


100.0 


1.00.0* 


siibject 












Educatioixal planning and 












administration 


641.1 


592.4 


92.4 


34.5 


52.7 


Examinations and testing ' « 


263.4 


69.4 


26.3 • 


il4.2 


6.2 


Modem aids and broadcasting 


635.3 


351.2 


55.3 


34.2 


31.2 


Subject teaching 


267.6 


90.1 


33.7 . 


^ 14.4 


8.0 


School health and nutrition 


29.6 




^ 0.0 


1.6 




* Sundry research 


^ 20.8 


20.^ 


100.0 


1.1 


1.9 


Total 


1 857.3 ' 


1 123.9 


X 60.5 . 


100.0 


100.6 



/ 



Voluntary teachers' schemes ' ^ 

Some foreign governments established as part of their aid programmes to develop- 
ing countries a form of voluntary service in these countries which \yas mainly 
directed to the field of education. The most important of such schemes operating 
in Nigeria were the Voluntary Service Overseas (VSO) and the Graduate Voluntary, 
Service Overseas (GVSO) sponsored by the United Kingdom government and 
organized through the British Council, the Peace Corps Volunteers (PCV) spon- 
sored by the United States government, and the Canadian University Service Over-^ 
seas (CUSO) sponsored by the Canadian government in co-operation with 
Canadian universities. The VSO and GVSO services started in 1961 and 1963 
respectively. The first group of PCVs arrived in Nigeriii in 1961 and the CUSO 
group in 1963. ^ 

The sponsoring governments* costs for the volunteers covered mainly prelimi- ^ 
nary training, maintenance and supply during the recruitment and discharge 
periods, and transport to and from Nigeria. Living costs in the form'of salary for 
the PCVs were paid by the United Slates government, while United Kingdom and 
Canadian volunteers were paid by the Nj^erian government according to pre- 
established salary scales. |n addition, the Nigerian government provided free 
housing and transportation within Nigeria. 
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43. Cost to donor of Peace Corps volunteer teachers during th© period 1961 to 1964 
(in £ thousand) . 




1961 
1962 
1963 
\%4 



42.4 
58.9 
235.7 
310,7 



122.6 73.1 
223.9 ' 150.9. 
306.4 259.3 

310.7 207.1 



207.1 



18.9 257.0 

21,2 . 454.9 

23.6 825.0 

39.4 1 075.0 



ToUl 



963,6 



690.4 



207.1 



103.1 2661.9 



Them arc no published accounts of the costs sustained by the external agencies 
for such schemes f therefore, only estimates are possible on the basis of the ayeragc 
unit cost per volunteer and the cumulative number of years of service rendered. 

Graduate and non-graduate United Kingdom volunteers at the end of 1964 
had rendered approximately 109 ycari qf service at the average co!;f to the donor 
country of £350 each for a total of £38,000. ^ ^ ^ 

CUSO had rendered approximately twenty-one years of service at the average 
cost of £620 per volunteer, for a total of £ 13,000. 

Only for the PCVs is it possible to give the breakdown by ^ear.and region of 
their cost, which is calculated at the average rate of £2,360 from 1961 through 1963 
and"£2,070 in 1964, as indicated in the third annual Peace Corps report and shown 
inTaible43. 

External aid scholarship schemes 

Almost all countries included jn the list of extemalaid donors and enjoying diplo-- 
matic relations with Nigeria had their own schemes for scholarships and.training, 
but unfortunately no reports are avaUable on the number of scholarships awarded 
and'their'cost to the donor country. 

The schemes for wl^ich it has been possible to collect someVeliable estimates arc 
the United Nations fellowship scheme, the United Kingdom Special Common- 
wealth African Assistance Plan (SCAAP), the US-AID Participant Training Pro- 
gram, and the Afro- American Institute's African Scholarship Program of American 
Universities (ASPAU). Although these schemes are the most important as far as 
the number of awards granted yearly is concerned, they may represent than 
50 per cent of the total aid received by Nigeria in this form. 

During the period under consideration, the cost of the schemes mentioned 
above to the donors amounted to £2,716,800, distributed as indicated in Table 44. 

The average cost per student for one year's training varied from country ^to 
country according to the cost oiltravel, the cost of living in the receiving country, 
and the financial treatment accorded to the students the donor. In addition, a 
great number of awards did not specify the cost of educational services provided 
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Taiu 44. Coft to donors of schohnhip schemes during tfie pericKl 1960-64 (estimated) 



' ^ 


rivunocr oi 
itudtntt 


Totel coct 
(CthouMocI) 


Awraai cotc 
ptrttiMtont(£) 


United Nations Expanded Programme of> 


> 






Technfcal Assistance (UN-EPTA) 


96 


* 154,6- 


1 610 


uDiicu pmyoDs rogujar programme 


1 




1 JOU 


United States Agency for International 








Development (US-AID)*partictpants^ 


682 




•1 840 


African' Scbolanhip Program, of . 






American Universities fASPAU)^ 


376 


'$1^:2 


2 320 


Special Commonwealth African Assistance " 








' Pian(SCAAP) 


"233. 


..227.4 


975 


. T^lal 


1 519 


2716.8 


1 790 



free of charge in government-owned universities, stating only. that the scholarship 
holder would enjoy a fee-free education. , , « ^ ' 

Tftble 44 does not reflecf this cost because the number of student^ is not cal- 
culated in student-years'but in number of awards, .while the total cost refers fxi the 
^um actually disbursed atthe end of 1964. . . > ^ 
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Rapid educational, expansion and rising 
financial commitments ' 

m study presents a statistical and historical interpretation of .the financing of 
Nigeria's system of formal eduction during the most crucial period of its expan- . 

• sion. The broad lines of more than a decade of educational development are thus 
cons1<fcred frem the viewpoint of their fi"nancial implications. Elucidation of such 
past experience, and the analytical obser^atiph of it, is the study's sole purpose and 
justification. As such, it fs a first, but essential, step in providing the det^iiled 
knowJedgt--2nd the perspecUve needed Jsy educational policy-makers who must 
fit future educational requirements more firmly within a framework, of national ' 
economic resource use. " ' ■ ' 

Throughout the eleven-year period covered, governments^placed major empha- 
sis on expanding formal education at all ievejs. They achieved outstanding results 
in creating educational facilities and in boosting enrolments. Schoolbuildings rose 
in rural area% where before there had been no formal edijca^ion. University cam- 
puses were buUt. Enrolments trebled:^ that is, the total .numbers attending all 
institutions orformal education rose from somewhat over one million in 1952 to 

■ nparly three million in 1962. / ' 

Z'* Enrolments in primary schools, which already in f952 had reached one million^ 
rose over th<; period at an annual rate of 17 per cent. This was made possible by 
the construction of 6,000 more schools and about 50,000 new class-rooms. By 1962, 
over 28 million pupijs wwe being taught by almost 100,000 teachers in the 15,500 
primary schools of the F^eratioji. The distribution of these facilities.and enrol- 
ments among the regions, however, showed wide differences in relation to their 
total areas and populations. Enrolments in secondary schools, combined, with 
Ihose of teacher training and of technical and vocational education, increased at 
an annugl raj? of 25 percent. The number, of students in the nation's ui\iversities 
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increased tenfold, from the 1952/53 total of less than 400 attending ojic university 
to the 1962/63 total of nearly 4,000 students in five universities. (Because of 
insufficiently detailed, and comparable, census data, no realistic assessments can 
be made of the changing proportions of school-age populations reflected by these ^ 
enrolments.)* 

In financial terms, these enrolments were matched by continuously rising total 
expenditures on formal education, from all internal sources, which grew from 
£9.7 million in 1952 to £41.7 million in 1962. Expressed as a proportion of 
national resources in use during the period, the share of gross national product 
devoted to education was enlarged from 1.58 per cent to 3.54 per cent— a 
substantial increase especially when account is taken of the fact that the acti- 
vities of part of the population (possibly around 30 per cent) were still very little 
touchedby the money economy." , 

At the. same time as total expenditures were increasing, governments— central 
and regional—were making' a rising proportionate contribution to the financing 
of education. This trend had become evident immediately after World War II, but 
it was only in 1949 with the adoption of the Phillipson system of grants-in-aid that 
the central government took a Significant financial responsibility for education. 
During the mid-1950s, regional goverijiments further increased their financial 
participation when facilities for primary education were considerably extended and 
made free of direct fees to atcut 50 per cent of the parents of primary-school 
pupils in the Federation. D.uring the period reviewed, the contribution from public 
funds to the over-all educational effort rose from 55 per cent of total educational , 
expenditure to above 80 per cent. 



Variations among regions ' 

Regional governments, which were making the chief decisions on the directions 
and pace of the expansion of Nigeria's education during this period, did not 
co-ordinate their programmes as part of a design for national educationaf invest- 
nj^nt. Rather, indeed, the reverse: each region pressed ahead independently. 

In large measure, this can be explained by the lack of a true national economic 
plan. Thus, the Ten Year Plan of Development and Welfare 1946-55 was followed 
Jn 1951 by a revised plan covering the period 1951-56. In turn, the report of the 
mission to Nigeria of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
published in 1955, became the basis for the drafting of the federal and regional 



I. The most recent census, that of 1963, gwes the population of Nigeria as 55.6 million. Northern 
Nigeria, 29.8 million. Eastern Nigeria, 12.4 million , Western Nigeria, 10.3 million, Midwestern 
Nigeria (newly created), 2.5 million, and the Federal Territory of Lagos, 0.6 million. 
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economic programmes covering more or less the period 1955:60. These plans and 
their revisions, tpgtther with the policy statements which accompanied them, were 
concerned mainly with a collection of projects which the various governments were 
undertaking. They had no clearly expres.sed set of priorities within the lines of a 
general plan for national economic development. The main reason for this lack 
of integration was the then existing Nigerian political set-up, in which the regions 
were not prepared to accept formulations which, would limit their autonomy of 
decision and thus infringe their constitutional rights. , " 

Despite- this, among the regions a certain unity of objectives, if npt of policies, 
did emerge. For instance, the provision of further facilities, for primary education 
and teacher training fanked high in all regions, with somewhat less emphasis on 
other types and levels of education. Towards the end of the period, particulariy in 
-Eastern and Western Nigeria, these policies changed and secondary and highc?. 
education received more attehtion. Confirmation of these trends is cleariy expressed 
in the analysis of government financing in this study, and also portrayed in Table 4, 
Figure 2' and in- the various tables of Appendix D. , . ^ 

For historical reasons, each region had difierent administrative arrangements 
which markedly inttuenced edocationaf planning and related procedures for 
financing. In Eastern and Western Nigeria, the various Christian (and for the 
West, also Moslem) missions retained inore or less an educational monopoly, a 
fact which persuaded each of the governments of these regions to integrate their 
Schools into public systems in which the missions— ujider the name of voluntary 
agencies— were guaranteed their rights of proprietorship, while at the same time 
subjected to government control. In Northern Nigeria, the situation was quite 
different. In the eariy 1950s the relatively limited number of mission schools in the 
North, plus the fact that they^wert operating mainly in the southern province^ of 
the region and among the immigrant populations of the sabon garis (strangers' 
quarters) of the larger'cities, led the government to introduce a distinction between 
mission schools and native au.. jrity schools for purposes of governmental assist- 
ance in their development. This policy was later modified, however, and the 
missions' rights, if not their powers, became comparable with those in Eastern 
and Western Nigeria. • ' ' * ^ . 

Various report§ have indicated that a striking difference existed between 
Northern Nigeria, on tfie one hand, and Eastern and Western Nigeria, on the other, 
with respect to educational planning. These reports take the view that the NoiJ^ 
had much clearer objectives and great farsightedness In its programmes of educa'-' 
tional devclopment. while those of the East and West were distorted by political 
interference. These judgements, based on impressions, are not supported by the 
evidence. As it happened, each region had notable, and orderly, achievements. 
More to the poiijt is to say that in each region there were setbacks. due to.lack of 
suitable organization and of personnel, including field staff; and in each region 
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there were errors in decisions, inevitable under the circumstances and often brought 
about by lack of the right kind of information and by unpredictab'lc financial 
constraints. 



Problems in financing .widespread primary 
education * ' 

During this pcrio4^ of rapid expiansion, certain issues in educational planning 
became highlighted. Foremost amon^ these is the question of how extensive 
primary educatioja should be and the methods for its financing. Programmes that 

, were ti. inched in an$wer fo considerable popular demand for free and universal 
primary education led* to unexpectedly heavy expenditures. 

The regional governments, which became autonojnous in 1954, carried by far 
the greatest share of this increasing Expenditure for education, even though their 
combiney recurrent revenue as a proportion of the total recurrent revenue of the 
Federation actually fcll--from 72 per cent in J952/51 to slightly over 56 per cent 
in 1962/63. The governments of Eastern and Western ^Nigeria,. having introduced 
free primary education programmes, were confronted with abruptly increasing 
financial ^ommitpients without a proportion^ rise in internal revenues. These 
governments faced serious financial trouble. In 1957, for instance, over-all educa- 
tional expenditures absorbed , respectively 43 per cent and 42.6 per cent of their 
toUl budgets, whjle recurrent educational expenditure alone took about half 
(49 per cent) of the total recurrent bu(lget in the East. 

In meeting this problem, tht options open to these governments were few. In 
the event, the^governiiient of Western .Nigeria was able to obtain help through the 

' resources of the Marketing Boards. The government of Eastern Nigeria, on the 
other hand, had to retreat temporarily from the full application of the free primary 
cducation'scheme; and, when re-introduced a few years later, the scheme remained 
limited to the beginning classes of the schools.^Both governments sharply reduced 
the proportion of their educational expenditures assigned .as capital outlays. The 
percentage of total government expcndityrc represented hf recurrent expencfiture 
for cducatiQn continued to grow, however, and at the end of the period covered in 
this study was still 47.3 per cent for the West and 38.2 per c^nt for the East, the 
latter region having reduced the number of pupils, by raising the age of school entry 
to e^-plus, and thus shortening the primary school course from eight to seven 
years. (In 1963 the two top primary classes were merged, thereby further reducing 
the length of the primary-school cour$c to six years.) 

At the end of the period, the total recurrent expenditures for primary schooling 
were shared by regional governments and local sources (loc^il governments, and 
direct payments of feesTjy households) in the ratio of 75:25. This represents a 
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considerable swing from earlier times when local sources contributed the greater 
proportion of these costs. At the same time, recurrent expenditures for primary 
education c6mpared with those for other kinds of formal education (secondary, 
teacher training, technical and vocational, university) at the regionaljevel, were in 
the approximate proportion of 60:40, Vith some variation by region and for the 
Federal Territory of Lagos. By and large, therefore, the rising expenses of primary 
^ schools have been met increasingly by regioigl governments' funds, with conse- 
quent reduction in the funds available for otlffr purposes. 

Certainly there is a strong case for devoting a higher proportion qf regional 
' -Expenditures towards. meeting the recurrent costs, and paying for the expansion, 
of other levels of formal education (including courses for upgrading the qualifica- 
tions of primary-school teachers) and for different types of non-formal education. 
'Riere is, too, the urgent requirement that more funds available for moving!' 
ahead with meaningful regional programmes of general economic development 
that can r^ise more productive work opportunities, and training on.the^^ob, for 
the schooll6avers~the ovefwhelming,majority-~-who cannot proceed with formal' 
education beyond tjie primaiy stage. 

What share of national and regional resources should be used to promote 
primary education? The answer to this question is very largely a matter ot how 
these expenditures are borpes. Additional revenue must be found without at the 
same time destroying incentives to work and earn, A guiding principle, well tested 
in many areas in Nigeria in jjast years, is that families and communities arc iriore 
willing to contribute towards some purpose which they value highly and which 
they can intimatply appreciate because it is close at hand. 

One lesson deriving from this study, therefore, is the need to re-examine the 
•working of the grants-in-aid system as it formerly operated and of its 'related 
^assumed local contribution*. Reviving'.^his syste^n does not necessarily mean 
re-introducing school fees payable by parents, the method of collection will, vary 
according to local acceptability and practice, the imposition may be on families 
whose children attend schools, or on the entire community in the form of a specific 
tax, or part ofa gen^-al levy embracing othpr local needs. Discriminatory procedures 
would help some areas of particularly low ;noney circulation, as well as encourage 
demand in areas which have little tradition of modern education. On the capital 
side, thousands 0/ class-rooms, following earlid^r tradition, can be built and main- 
tained by local contributions in money and labour (under the guidance of local and 
native authorities, with government standards observed and survey services pro- 
vided). . ♦ 

Widespread primary education is an acknowledged objective of all governments 
in Nigeria. Each new year is expected to bring to the labour force recruits— young 
men and young women with better general education, and training in skills. At 
present, however, distribution of facilities for primary schooling (by city, town- 
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ship, and village, and by sections of the Federation) is sharply uneven in relation to 
population settlement. Thus, taking the Federation as a whole, less than 30 per cent 
of school-age children complete the full primary-school course. Accordingly, if 
primary ediH^tion is to be expanded— even, indeed, by holding to present propor- 
tions of school-age children attending schools (with populations rising in recent 
years at an annual net. increase of between 2.5 and 3 per cent)— while not retarding 
other essential development expenditures, drastic policy action on its financing 
■ is inevitable. Although the term has wide currency and an understandable appeal, 
primary schooling can of course never be 'free': the problem is to judge correctly 
the most acceptable and desirable procedures for meeting its rising expenditures. 

4 Given these expected increased expenditures for primary.education, decentraliz- 
ing its administration and its financing by strengthening local organization appears 
to be a prerequisitfe for exp?nsion of other types and levels of education. 

Other issues ii>, educational planning 

An economy can develop only in step with a transforming society, A principal 
means for achieving these cQ-ordiriate changes lies in a many-sided, balanced 
programme of education, in which both formal and other types of education play 
their parts. The mapping of a strategy for educational development, in fact, 
should begin with a broad vision of education as an instrument for releasing 
people from traditional inhibitions and for turning their creative energies towards 
continuous self-improvement. Seen in this wider context, education would then be 
advocated not solely as an affair of year-by-year class-room instruction, however 
^ vital this is, but rather as a medium for in^oducing educational disciplines to the 
•minds of people everywhere— not only of children and youth, but of adults as well* 

In Nigeria, a number of government departments, private firms, and voluntary 
agencies contribute to these other processes of education through extension serv- 
ices, in-service training with small and large economic enterprises, health educa- 
tion, and the like. It is important, then, when planning the amounts and quality of 
formal education, and related financing, to see the link^i between it and these other , 
forms of v:ation whichmay either substitute for, or extend, class-room experience. * 

The proportion of the nation's resources that can reasonably be spent on 
education relative to other competing needs (the building of infrastructure, direct 
help for farms and industries) depends what is meant by education, and what 
such education is designed to accomplish, as well as on the nation*s determination 
to mobilize the resources to .pay for it. Educational objectives widely accepted in 
Nigu.'a are: first, that the necessary high- and middle-level skills be evolved to 
meet the specific requirements of the growing economy for the years ahead ; second, 
that as soon as possible all children be given equal opportunities for attending 
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schopls at the primary level; third, that education be widely disseminated among 
receptive adult populations. ^ 

This study reveals the very low expenditures of public funds for non-formal 
education as undertaken through the ministries of education in Nigeria. The chief 
component of this category, adult education (including both literacy or 'public 
enlightenment' programmes), received very little attention. la 1962, only £1.5 mil- 
lion was spent for the entire Federation. The role of adult aducation in the devel- 
oping society should be re-assessed, bearing in mind the methods for its financing, 
its likely effects on raising (economic productivity, and the recognition of citizen- 
ship rights and opportunities. 

Allied to this is another issue: the necessity to merge the skills derived from 
class-rqom experience with the realities of the economy. For instance, what is the 
relation between technical and vocational education (the recurrent expenditures 
of which in 1962 were. £1.2 million) and on-the-job training given by public and 
private establishments ? A step-up in technical aad vocational education is undoub- 
tedly needed and also better-directed and planned pre-vocational training. Educa- 
tional needs of the market-place, the farm, and the workshop — when more closely 
understood— will help to modify costly formal education that may prove to be too 
class-room oriented.. 

A further issue raised by this study is the need to search for economies in the 
running of the existing system of education. Close inquiries should be made into 
the wide differences among the regions in recurrent costs for the different levels and 
types of education. To some extent, these causes are referred to in the text of the 
study. But further detailed investigations need to be undertaken to cxtend.these 
analyses as a basis for future:policy decisions^ 

Staff salaries account for between 80 and 95 per cent of total recurrent costs of 
primary education. These costs are affected not only by the number of teachers, but 
also by changes in their salary scales, in their qualifications, and in pupil/teacher 
ratios. A central element in^the search for economies, therefore, is how to make 
the best use of teachers' training and abilities. Such an economy drive may lead 
to the merging of schools: for instance, as a result of interdenominational rivalries 
of the past some communities are found to have several schools with less than full 
classes. Again, schools almost everywhere are desperately short of modern equip- 
ment for teachers and pupils to^work with. Because the cost of upgrading the 
system is considerable both in teacher-training expenses and the consequent nigher 
cost of improved qualifications, it is vital that full value be obtained by seeing that 
primary classes are kept as close as possible to maximum size and that teachers be 
given a chance for expression by using improved media (books, audio-visual aids, 
basic science materials) suitable for the Nigerian environment. ^ 

At the secondary level, an evaluation might suggest that the expensive science 
laboratories and specialized tea9hing of one grammar school be effectively shared 
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by other schools in the same community. Equipment costs of secondary schools, 
different from the comparatively modest costs of.^ftmary schools, are very high. 

Another issue of secondary education has to do with equality of opportunity 
for school attendance. Because fees charged in secondary grammar schools are 
beyond the means of most families, well-off parents have an exira advantage. 
Because they are able tr afford the fees for their children, they thereby benefit from 
counterpart government contributions foi secondary education. (For theFederation 
as a whole, 50 per cent of the average recurrent cost per pupil in assisted secondary 
grammar schools is met by government grant-in-aid.) It is apparent, therefore, that 
families of low incomes are, to some extent, supporting the educational progress of 
.children of higher-income families. Careful and urgent attention inight be given to 
'greater scholarship aid based on merit. 

A closer study of financing in the five universities would undoubtedly reveal ways 
in which economies can be made by concentrating certain faculties at particular 
universities and thus saving dqplications of expensive facilities and teaching staff. 

The major economic issues of educational planning are^ determining the total 
of the nation's resources to be used for education, defining their sources (domestic 
and foreign), distributing this total among the various levels and types of education, 
and finding the ipost efficient ways of achieving the highest quality of educational 
performance This study provides background documentation for helping to solve 
these problems. Continuing analyses, however, could best be undertaken within a 
national educational planning centre. 
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THEAIAIN pEFINrnONS 

For the purpose of tlii2> study the following main definitions have been adopted: 

Education cc^tn ^ activities carn<^ out by the ministries of education or other 
miiJ^tnes'for^'ihe pi'^pose of ensuring the operation and expansion^of the school system 
and the^»Ui;;!'y of additional educational services; all activities carried out by other 
educational authorities for the same purposes with the recognition or approval of the 
ministries of education; and.all activities carried out by the educational institutions form- 
ing the school system.. 

The school system is constituted by the aggregate of all institutions giving education 
and/or training in tlie form and according to the schemes laid down by the government 
educational authorities or by those autonomous institutions^ (universities) to which such 
power is delegated by statute. 

Educqtion costs are all expenditures incurred by the above-mentioned authorities and 
institutions for the purpose akeady stated. 

External aid for education is represented by the activities carried out by international 
and foreign agencies which have established a formal relationship with the government 
authorities with the purpose of assisting the .country in the development of education, as 
defined above. * 

Xhese definitions are partly determined by the nature and the extent of the statistical , 
information at our disposal^ partly derived from generally accepted concepts and adapted 
to the Nigerian situation. ^ 

, The definition of education, for instance, includes activities which arc not purely 
instructional, such as residential facilities, catering, recreational services, healtn service, 
transport, etc., but these are considered only when performed by educational authorities 
or institutions, and similar services othe^Avise rendered to students and staff members are 
not considered as educational activities. 

The limits of the definition of education, which has a direct bearing on the definitions 
of schoof system and education coste, go even further. In fact, such purely educational 
activities are excluded as those performed by the ministry of health (training of nurses and 
* teaching hospitals), ministry of agriculture (agriculture and veterinary schools), ministry 
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Of transport and communications (training of technical personneI),etc.,and those perform- 
cd by private organizations and individuals not having the status of educational authori- 
''lT ' J"".^"'*"'""'^"''"^"'' °"^*«-J°b training down to self- and home-tcachmg 
The definition of school system includes what is generally known as the formal-school 
system, as well as other institutions properly belonging to the non-formal school system 
but controlled or assisted by the education authorities. In our case, these institutions are 
represented by adylt education a,nd special schools for handicapped children 

The definition of education costs follows from the definitions of education and school 
system. The identJication of costs with expenditure is also a limitation. In fact, no account 
•s taken of financial costs suchis interests, rents and depreciation. Education costs exclude 
also the economic benefits deriving from external aid activities. The information-at our 
disposal was insufficient to estimate the financial implicatign of these services in terms of 
monetary value ih the receiving country. In any case", we had serious doubts about the 
rigorous economic significance of such calculati^i,, which is based on the assumption that 
external aid repiesenis a measurable saving of internal resources which may be redistri- 
butea and its withdrawal has to be compensated by a new redistribution of such resource* 
As a matter oPfact, the receiving country, even when it participates in the decisions con- 
cerning the form and the extent of external aid; does not regard this as part of its own 
national resources, but often as an additional investment of a transitory nature. Its replace- 
ment will depend on the fipaticial policies which the country, will be able to follow at the 
time that such aid will cease. In addition, not all external aid needs to be replaced or a 
corresponding investment continued in the same field. 

The definition of external aid is also a limited one. We have considered under this 
concept only the contributions of officially recognized external aid agencies, excluding, 
therefore, theactivities ofreligious.culturaland philanthropic organizations whose institu- 
^tional aims are not those of external aid agencies, though they might render similar serv 
ices financed abroad. Also excluded are the contributions of the United Kingdom 
government under the colonial development schemes. In addition, |;xtemal, aid in our 
definition does not include loans, which are-regarded only as a form of income, even if they 
' are contracted under privileged conditions. 

THE HNANCE FLOW * 

A schematic view of the flow of finance to education is shown in the chart on the opposite 
page. 

We have distinguished sources of income from sources of financing-though the dis- 
tinction might appear irrelevant-in order to maintain the terminology in use which 
indicates the sources of financing as government-central or local-and private. Sources 
of mcomc indicate, therefore, the income flosy to the sources of financing. 

Thfc sources of financing are afso the allocators of finance and the recipients of finance 
are the public authorities and private agencies or individuals engaged in educational 
activities. The distinction between sources of financing and recipients of finance, however 
docs not >'pply in the case of private agencies and individuals. 

The recipients of finance are also the spending bodies, and "the users of finance the 
final consumers. 
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Income flows to the financing bodies through the usual clumneb which r^r^t^ 
by (a the ^Uection of taxes and other foms of intenial reveT^anX'rnrL^^ 
bansfen itceived from abroad, by central and local govemnLS Z o.w 
UKome paid to public educational authorities and pnVate a^L and^nJ^d",! 1^ 
«n<kint devoted to education from aggregate (a) h« be^n^^J/ '"J^"'"'?*^- ^ 

practice, from total di^ibursements for educational purposes made by. bublic autStiJ. 
Jpamountofeduc^tionalfeespaid to them has bisect™ and. dSfo^^^^^^^^ 

»8?«8«t« of pnvate educational agencies and individuals. The par^ orextS 
mcome disbursed through aid agencies has been considered ^ the If exS 

sources of financing. * • "rc «BKre^iie oi external 

In order to understand the exact content of these aggregates the followii,., n««.rV. 
necessary:, (a) internal public source, include the S^^'^rS^ iSl 7^^^^ 
(I) loans and grants received from abroad (i.e., colonial mntO rin f„„l r " 
Marketing Boards, and (iii) funds ntised from ^^^onL^y^J^'o^^^^ T 
n i«; (b) internal private sou.es include funds receivS S priv^te^^" 1^^^ 
als from abf ad directly and not through" an external aW a^y'*^^,^' t^^^^ 
. include onaisbursements of external funds made through exSaM aS 

A furtl^r distmction has been made between government and Govern 
men. sou.es are the aggregate of the disbg^ments for education^prr^ltTy" 
-federaf and regional government authorities. Local sources are the dil^^nT 7 

. As regards the use of educational finance, this has befcn distinguished between fnm,.i 

and non.fom,al school system, students abroad and commonrC^is^^^^ 
administraf on. examinations, school libraries, health services, etc.. bu ex luZ .^^^^^^^^^^ 
of such services directly carried otit by educational institutions. ^ ' 

THE PERIOD UNDER REVIEW 

During this period educational plans were' formulated and carried out all over th. ' 
cmjn ry. at both the federal ,nd regional level, and government ^^oi^t L X" " 
majorrolemattemptstouriifyandrafionalizethewholeschoolsystem 
i^J!!r■y\?' of educational development, which involved an increasing 

financial participation by government, were already defined, and important dS 
were taken at dates quite close to the starting point of our anal^is. TTiea^ Jn^ by th 
cent.^ government of the,recomn,endations ■ of the Phillipson r^? whfch w ' 
included in'the 1948 Education Ordinance and the 1949 Education Re^Mon, l« 
undoubtedly the most consequential of these decisions for financing. cSn-S Z . 
b^ic tool of^ucationa developrnent have been reviewed fully in .his report. In the yL 
ttetfollowedgrants.n-aid became an increasinglysigni^^^^ 
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Other important decisions, however, were taken at the*turn of .he decade which also 
increased (he size of government financial participation, such as (a) the policies introduced 
with sessional paper no 6 of 1951, which gave the start to a number of government proj- 
ects in the field of secondary and technical education and teacher training, absorbing a 
large part of government direct expenditure, boih recurrent and capital; (b) the decisions 
concerning the financing of the newly ej tablished University of Ibadan (1949) and the 
Nigerian College of Arts, Science and Technology (1953); and (c) the starling of a 
nigerianization programme (1950) which boosted the number of scholarships awarded at 
the federal and regignaj levels, « 

A further, and commanding, reason for the significance ^of this^period in giving 
perspective to present-day educational planning is to be found in the introduction of 
rcgionalization in October 1954. Under this new regime, the bulk of financial commitments 
was shifted to the regional governments and therefore all the problems of financing had to 
be re-dimensioned at the regional level. As education was and remained afield of mjuor 
government jm^jmcnt, much of its^p and setbacks may be viewed as a reflexion 
oftlic-problcmTcreated by rcgionalization. 

\> 

GOVERNMENT EXPENDrrURE 

The accountant-generals' reports, which include the closed accounts of government 
expenditure for each financial year ending 31 March, were the main documents from 
which the data concerning this aggregate have been processed. All items of expenditure 
were classified by means of a simple three-digit code according to the following aspects. 

1. By type of investment: (a) recurrent expenditure, including all payments of a recurrent 
nature according to th^ Unesco definition;! (b) capital expenditure,, including all 

' expenditure considered as capital outlay according to the Unesco definition,2 

2. By mode of payment: (a) direct expenditure, including all transactions for the acqui- 
sition of goods and services, namely all expenditure incurred for (i) the ministnes of 
education and their dependent units, and (ii) government educational institutions, 
(b) grants-in-aid, including all payments made to voluntary agencies or local and native 
authorities under this head, arid other payments which, though not specifically men- 
tioned in the accounts as grants-in-ai^, were manifestly made for educational institu- 
tions opei-atcd by themr(c) scholarships, including all payments made under this head 
and, in addition, those payments which constituted a direct aid given by government 
to students. For higher education, a further distinction was made for scholarships 
tenable in Nigeria and West Africa and those tenable abroad, (d) subventions and 
subsidies, including all payments made under this head and all other contributions by 
the ministries of education to autonomous organizations active in thefield of education. 

3. By type of education: (a) primary education, (b) secondary education, (c) teacher train- 
ingr, (d) technical and vocational education, <e) higher education, and (f) adult educa- 
tion. Only expenditure relating to educational institutions was classified by type of 
, education. 



K Uncscd, Manual of Education Statistics^ Paris, 1961, pp, 212-3, 
2. Ihld* 
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EXPENDrrURE lY LOCAL AND NATIVE AUTHOIUTIES 

Xhe1>asic docunients utilized for this aggregate were the accounts on local finance 
published by the ministries of local government in the various regions and by the city 
council inXagos. These documents were not complete in all regions, especially for the 
first few years of the period under review, and the final scries had to be integrated with 
estimates. 

The basic tables derived from these documents— one for each region and one for 
Lagos township — included the following information, for each financial year ended 
31 March: ^ « 

^. Revenue 

Federal or regional government 2. Feet 

(a) Recurrent grants « . ^ . • 

(b) Capital grants ' 

B. Total expenditure , . . * ' * , ^ 

1. Recurrent ^ - (e) Technical and vocational education 

(a) General expenses • (Q Higher education ' ^ 

(b) Primary education (g) Adult education 

(c) Secondary education 2. OtpitaF 

(d) Teacher training 

The series of data obtained by subtracting the revenue aggregate from total expenditure 
was called *net total expenditure' and represented the direct contribution by loc^ and 
native authorities. Transfer payments between native authorities in the Northern Region 
were not ihcluded in order to avoid duplications. For the Eastern Regfon, the ro'cnue ., 
collected from education rates was also processed, but not used for determining net 
expenditure. Education rates were, in fact, treated as ordinary revenue of the local govern- 
ment and not as a private source of financing. » 

The expenditure items shown in the local government accounts were classified accord- 
ing to the specifications contained in the budgets. 

PRIVATE EXPENOn URE ' 

There were no statistics showing expenditure by private educational institutions and this 
aggregate had, therefore, to be esti:nated for the whole period under review. Capital 
expenditure, however, was e.xludedlfrom the estimates as there was no firm point on 
which to rely, ^he exercise was^'^ar-icd out for recurrent exjxnditure Only, as incurred by 
the Ihrec t>pes of educational institutions forming the assisted and non-assisted private 
sectors, i,e., primary schools, secondary schools, and tcacher-traming colleges. The expen- 
diture of the private assisted sector and private non-assisted sector were estimated 
separately^ 

Recurrent expenditure of the private assisted sector was assumed to be equal to the 
amount of recurrent ^i^nts received from public sources plus fees paid by private indivi- 
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da>i$, and no account vyas taken of individual expenses other than fees' Total recurrent 
exjx nditurc from private sources was assumed to be equal to^'the total amount of fees paid 
; less grants received by students in the form of scholarships. 

Thc proctiiurc followed for estimating the amount of fees paid to private institutions * 
of the assisted sector was based on the following considerations, (a) Government grants 
were suppos<jd to cover the cost pf teachers' salaries less a deduction represented by the 
net balance between assume^ lo^ contributions and capitation grants; (b) All other 
expenses covering instructional costs other than teachers' salaries, non-ihstructiona! costs 
such as administrative a^id maintenance costs, students' subsistence and that part of 
teachers* salaries not met by government grants were supposed to be covered by fees; 
^ The series of government' grants to private educational institutions of the assisted 
^s«:tor was obtained by subtracting grants paid to local authorities^ from the total amqunt 
• vfgt^.ts paid by government authorities. The figures obtained were, apportioned to each 
type of school takmg into account the size of 4heir enrolments arjd the average grant ' 
paid per pupil or student in each type pf school in the whole assisted sector. 

A positive correlation was assumed to exist between: (a) total recurrent expenditure- of 
the private assisted sector and (b) net deduction for assumed local contrib Jjions. 

A negative correlation was assumed to exist between; (a) totaf recurrent expenditure of 
the private assisted sector, ahd (b) government grants to the pVivate assistedi^scctor. 

This meant that (i) aT rise in the amount of govcrr...ient grants per pupil or student 
would cauiC a decline in the amount of average fees paid, ^nd vice versa; (ii) a rise in the 
amount of net deduction for assumed local contribution would cause a risein the amount 
oC average fees paid and vice versa. / 

In addition, average fees paid were, assumed to rise by 2 per ^cnt a- year as a con^^ 
sequence of increasing costs othcy than teachers' ^laries. The ratio between boarding and 
non-boarding students in secondary schools and teachef-training colleges, which would 
also have Mailed the level of average fees paid, was r;ssumed to have remained constant. 

Startingfrom the average fees paid in 1963 in secondary schools and teacher-training 
^colleges as reconstructed from inquiries and reports available in the regions, the ideal 
series of total expenditure in the private assisted sector were reconstructed backwards. 
For primary education, ft was assumed that fees paid to educational institutions equalled 
tbc net deduction for assumed local contributions and consequently that, in the regions 
where a free primary education system iwcisted, no. contributions were required from 
private sources and the total cost was equal to govennmenf grants plus net expenditure by . 
local authorities. ' ' 

The ideal series thus obtained were then checked and analysed for their consistency in 
reflecting changes in financial policies and the contributions of the various sources of 
financing. When inconsistencies were found, the §eries were subjected to reasoned, ad- 
iustments, utilizing the information available jn the reports dealing with the periods 

concerned. ' 

* ' 

Thererwas another problem represented by the fact that government and local expen- 
diture referred, to the financial year while private exp^ndfture was incurred during the • 

, school year which coincided with the cakndar year. In this case no adjustments were made 
wkJ it was only assumed that grants paid in each financial year were expended in ^he calen- ^ 

Adar year in which the financial year began. For instance, grants paid in 1952/53. w^re 

^ Jl. ^ ^ 187 
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assumed to have been expended in the calendar year 1952, and so on. The advance 
payments usually made at the end of tllc preceding financial year were assumed to bccom- 
pinsate<%. , 

Expenditure for the non-assisted private sector was roughly calculated by multiplying 
the average fee paid in the assisted sector by the^un^ber of enrolments. 
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T\iLE 1 Gross domestic product and gross capital formation in Nigeria, 1952-62 (in £ thousand) 



Cross domettic product (at factor co«t) 



Gross capital forxniition ' 



Year . 


at 1957 prices 


at current 
prices 


at 1937 prices 


at current prices 


NNA 


FOS 




NNA 


FOS 


Ni^A 


FOS 


1952 ^ 


. 0793.5 




614.5 


75.0 


(65.9) 


54.0 


(47.5) 


i953 


811.6 




665.0 


79.9 


(70.2) 


58.8 


(51.7) 


1954 


872.1 




774.2 


9:.9 


(81.6) 


71.5 


(62.8) 


1955 


895.2 




827.5 


1^2.6 


(90.2) 


85.7 


/75.3) 


1956 * 


873.7 . 




870.6 


'> ./08.0 


(94.9) 


.101.2 


(88.9) 


1957 


910.0 




910.0 


'il3.0 


99.3 


113.0 


^9.3 


1958 ' 




900.0 






.108.5 




109.2 


1959 




938.5 






127.3 




122.8 


1960 




981.3 






126:9 




129.1 


1961 




1 014.0 






140.1 




152.5 


1962 




1 072.3 






137.1 




159.8 



tiOJtS 

NNA The Nitefian National Accounts, 1950-57, 

by P.N.C. 6kitbo» Lifos. 1962 
FOS Federal Office of Suttstics, Laitos 



Figures in brackets have been derived through chain 
Indices linked to 1957 figures 



Tabu t T-ducation as compared with consumers* expenditure (in £ milliop) 



Consuxi^rs' expenditure (NNA) 



Cross donjestic product 







at 19S7 prices 




at current retail prices (at factor cost) at 1957 prices (PR) 


Year 


Total Education 


<% 


Toul Education 


% 


Total Education 




1952 


695.9 


8.6 


1.24 


536.5 


4.0 


0.75 








1953 


717.3 


8.9 


. 1.24 


580.3 


■ 5.5 


0.95 








1954 


774.6 


10.1 


1.30 


673.3 


« 6.8 


1.01 








1955 


805.5 


13.7 


1.70 


743.1 


12:0 


1.61 








1956 


798.9 


15.4 


1.93 


792.7 


15.2 


1.92 








1957 


815.5 


19.8 


2.43 


815.5 


19.8 


143 








1958 














900.0 


19.8 


2.20 


1959 














938.5 


23.1 


2.46 


1960 












* i 


981.3 


25,0 


2.55 


1961 














1 014.0 


27.0 


'2.66 


1962 














1 072.3 


30.0 


2.80 
















N / 







NNA, (See note to Table 1.)* 
PH. Natk>nal Development Plan ^ 
Report, 1964 



Progress 



Reliability of estimates given as 'fair* or subject to 
errors ranging between IQ per cent and 20 per cent 
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Table 3. Federal and regjoi al governments' revenue, 1952/53 to 1962/63 (in £ million) 



Current rc^nuc 



OranU 



Financial yMr ^ 



Feder^j Regional^ 



of which 
Total external* 



Federal* Retlonal^ Federal Refionah 



1952/53 
J5>53/54 
1954/55^^ 
1955/56 

1956/57 
1957/58 
1958/59 
1959/iO 

1^60/61 . 

19^1/62 

1962/63 



50.? 


2.1 


53.0 ' 


2^ 










59.3 


.4.2 


63.5 


3.0 










62.5 


8.1 


70.6 


2.7 










60.0 


9.6 0 


69.6 


^ 3.7 






2.6 


r • • 


70.6 


14.8 


^ 85.4- 


1.9 




' ,23.3 


9.3 


13.5 


70.9 ^ 


14,2 


85.1 


1.90 


1.1 


3.3 




2.5 


77.3 


15.9 


93.2 


0.9 


0.8 


2.4 


3.8 ' 


2.0 


88.8 


15.2 


104.0 




0.5 


4.2 


6.7 


3.1 


111.9 


14.7 


126.6 


o 


1.0 


K;4 


^ 21.1 


9.6 


114.5 


20.6 


135.1 




0.1 


0.3 


16.2. 


. 5.»^ 


115.3 


24.8 


140.1 




0.5 


0.4 


21 A 


3.6 



U Excludint federal sources 

2. Grants from the Colonial Development and 

Welfare Scheme and the International Co-operation Administration 

3. External only 

4. From.both external and internal sources 
; . Not applicable 

x ' . Data not available 



-SOURCl^ 

Annual Al}stract of\Statlsilcs, 1964, 
Lagos, Federal Olfice of Sutistict 



/ 

Table 4 Federal and regional governmentr " expenditure, 1952/53 (in {. million) 









Recurrent 




Capital development fund 


Financial yca^ 


Federal 


Refjonal' 


Total 


Federal 


Regional 


Total 


1952/53 
1953/54 
1954/55 
1955/56 


25.9 
36.9 
31.1 
29.2 


14.0 
17.3 
26.8 
34.4 


39.9 
54.2 
57.9 
63.6' 






o« 


1956/57 
1957/58 
1958/59 
1959/60 


26.0 
30.5 
35.0 
0 40.3 


39.6 
39.1 
38.4 
49.6 


65.6 
69.6 
73.4 
89.9 


12.7 
17.1 
28.1 
35.8 


r5.6 

10.2 
12.6 
21.0 


28.3 
27.3 
40.7 
56.8 


1960/61 
1961/62 
1962/63 


, 40.7 
54.2 
60.3 


54.8 
62.8 
67.6 


95.5 
117.0 
127.9 


^ 48.1 
32.0 
40.7 


25.1 
31.1 
31.}( 


73.2 
63.1 
72.5 



NOTl 

I Including payments into the capital development fund from Ihe 
current accounts 



SOURCE 

Annual Abstract of Statistics, 1964 
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Table 5. Economic analysis of com^i 
■to 1961/62 (in £ million) 

a. Revenue 



1 fe^deral and regional governments' budgets, 1955/56 



Item 



1956/57 1957/58 1958/59 1959/60 1960/61 



Current account 
' Income from taxes 
Incbme from property 
Transfers from overseas ' 
Other transfers 
Other revenue 

fotal^ ' 

Capital account 

Surplus On current account 

Appropriations 

Loans 

Externa] ^ants 

.Special grants 

Other capital receipts 

• ** 

Total 



•70.2 



63,7 
6.2^ 
1.9 ' 
^ 4.2 
5.y 

81.7 



64.5 
7.9 

3:1 
5.3 

80.8 



.70.7 
8.1 

2r7 
4.9 

86.4 



77.3 
9.9 

3:4' 
5.3 



89.6 
16.8 
0.1 
2.1 
7.7 



95.9 116.3 



1961/62 



96.1 
18.7 

4.2 
7.0 

'i26,0 



11.7 


10.5 


,12.61 


24,0 


18,6 






9.4 


13.0 


7.2/ 


25.6 


28.2 


2.0 


21.8 


2.5 


5.8 


10.7 


29.0 


24.6 , 




0.2 


3.0 


3.0 


3.4 


2.2 ; 


0.3 




10.3 






1.6 


13.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


2.0 


0.5 


2.2 • 


2,5 


23.5 


56.3 


' 25.9 


34.8 


34,8 


72.3 


55,6 



b. Expciiditure 



Item 


1955/56 


1956/57 


1957/58 


1958/59 


1959/60 


1960/61 


1961/62 


Recurrent. 
















Direct expenditure 


31,7 


33.6 


36,0 


41.4 


52.3 


58.9 


64,2 


Grant transfers 


14.6 


26.7 


19.4 


17.6 


20.8 


'27.1 


26.7 


Other transfers 


1.9 


2.6 


3.3 


1,4 


1.4 


0.9 


1.0 


Interest 


1.0 


1,2 


2.3 


2,0 


2.8 


3.8 


5.2 


Appropriations 


9.3 


13,1 


7,2 


11,0 


10,3 


11.7 


16.5 


Total 


58.5 


71.2 


68.2 


73.4 


87»6 


102:4 


113.6 


Capital \ 
















Direct expenditure' 










• 






(GFCF^i • 


16.5 


22.0 


24.0 


. 32,4 


43.3 


45.8 


45,4 


Grant transfers 






, ' 4,1 


4.3 


1.6 


1.9 


3.9 


Loans 


4.0 


3.1 


2.0 


9.0 


1M 


15.9 


15,8 


Other payments 


0.3 


0.3 


1,8 


0.4 


0.6 


1.4 


2.9 


Total 


20:8 


25.4 


31.9 


46.1 


56.6 


65,0 


67.1 



NOTES SOURCE 

, Not applicable Annual Abstract of Statistics, 1964 

... Data not available (Table: 'An economic analysis of government accounw, 1957-58, including com« 

U Gross fixed capJul formation parison over ihc period 1955-56 to 1958.59') 
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C 








•> 






TAiU 6. Expenditure of regional governments^. 1955/56 


to 1962/63 (in £ million) 












Recurrent^ 






Oipitid< 


Fin»nci»l year 




Northern 
Retion 


Eutem 
Region 


Western 
Region 


Northern 
Regioh 


Euttrn 
Region 


Western 
Regioii 


1955/56 
.1956/57 
1957/58 
1958/S9 




8.3 
9.5 
10.6 
11.6 


5.7 
10.8 
11.3. 
. 10.3 


10.4 
12.8 
12.0 
14.0 


— 

3.6 
5.9 
6.8 
6.9 


1.1 
1.8 
2.1 
^ 3.4 


4.6 
3.6 
4.1 
6.4 


1959/60 
i960/61 
1961/62 
19,6?/63 




13.3 
16.9 
18.5 
20.9 


12.8 

16.8 
17.7 


17,3 
20.8 
20.1 
"20.5 


7.1 
5.9 
9.0 
7.4 


4.4 

' 4.2 
9.0 
9.9 


11.8 
13.7 
' I J.J 
14.4 



Norrs 

1 Excluding ftppropriatidns to 
funds 

2 Excluding loans and financial 
Investments 



so unci 

Reconciliation of data from the following publications: I. Annual Abstract of 
Stadstles, 1964 (Federal); 2, Atjinuai Abstract o/ Statistics, /964 (Northern 
Nigeria) » 3. 'An Economic An;^IJsi» of Government Accounts, 1937-58' a cyclo- 
styled document of the Federal Office of Statistics, Lagos; 4. International 
Development Associatl>n» *R«{^rt on Proposed Development Credit to Federal 
Republic of Nigeria*. • I96< an unpublished document 
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Ta»li 7. Enrolments in primtry schools, 195?^C'S (in thousands) 



Ymr 


Northern Reflon 


Eastern Regto.! 


Western Region 


Lagoe 


AllofNIaerU 


)i952- 
W53 
1954 
1955. 


122.1 . 
142,5 
153.7 
168.5 


518.9 
572.7 
664.7 
74Z6 


400.01 
4^.5 . ^ 
456.6 
8II.4 


a 

2 

2« 
37.0 


. 1041.0 
1 144.7 
1 275.0^ 
« 1 759.5 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


185.5 
205.8 
229.1 * 
250.9^ 


904.2 
1 209.2 
1 221.5 
1 378.4 


^ 908.0 
9^2.7 
1 037.4 
1 080.3 


38.6 
50.2 
56.7 
66.3 


2 036.3 
2447.9 
2 544.7 
2775.9 




282.8 
316.2 
359.9 
410.7 


1 430.5 
1 274.4 

1 266.(i 
1 278.7 


1 124.8 ' 
1 131.4 
1 109.0' 
1 099,4 . 


74.5. 
81.8 
98.5 
,107.6 


< 

2J12.6 
2 803.8 
2 834.0 
. 2 896.4 


Nam 

1. Eftinuitcd 

2. Lafot was part of tbe.Westero^R^on 




SOURCES ^ \ » 

Federal and regional annual reports ind staiUtlcat 

abstracts \ 



TAitE 8, Enrolments in secondary schools, 1952-63 (in thousands) 





NortWn 
Region 


Eastern 
Region^ 


' ^ Westen;>Regton 
.Grammar* Modem 


Lagoe^ 


' AlloV 
Nigeria 


1952 , 


1.9 


8.6 


6.58 




1 — ■' ■ 

0.33 


17.3 


1953 


Zl 


9.2 


7.3 . 




0.3» 


18.9 


1954 


2.4 


9.5 


9.3 




a?38 


21.5 


1955* 


2.7 


l0.6^ 


10.9 




2.6 


31.2 


1956 


3.3 


11.0 


12.6 


12.8 


2.88 


42.5 


1957 


3J 


12.2 


16.2 


30.6 


2.98 


65.6 


1958 


4.1 


14.6. ' 


• 'i8.? 


43.5 


3.1 


83.6 


1959 


4.7 


15.8 


22.7 


64.2 


T.33 


110.7 


1960 


6.3 


18.3 


26.1 


ISA 


3.6 


129:4 


1961 


6.5 


21.3 


29.8 


98.9 


4.7 


161.2 


1962 


8»0 


27.6 


34.5 


lioj 


5.5 


185.9 


1963 


9.9 


. 34.7' . 


39.9 


110.8 


5.7 


201.0 


Hons 






sotmcu 









U Excluding cdmmerdal and modern schools Federal and regional annual* reportt and ststisiical 

2. including commercial schools abstracts 

3* Estimated ' " 



1€7 
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Table 9. 


Enrolments in icachcr-trainlng .colleges, 1952-63 






Year 


Northern Region 


Eastern Refion 


Western Region 


Lagos 


All 01 i^fserMi 


1952 


1 794 


2 509 


... 






1953 


1 942 


« • « 








1954 


1 Q9i 

1 


» . . 


4 ^1 


. • • 


• • • 


1955 






0 732 


43 


• • • 


1956 


2 314 


' 8 356 


9 140 






1957 


2 562 




10446 


129 


• • • 




3 047 


11067 


10 737 


207 


25058 


1959 


3 254 


11 772 


10 992 


434 


26452 


1960 


4112 


12013 


11 265 


, 476 


27 866 


1961 


4 668 


11 987 


12 218 


563 


^ 29 436 


1962 


6 183 


1M58 


12 779 


591 


30711 


1963 


7 773 


10 685, 


12818 . 


780 


32 056 



Horn 

. Not applicable 
. . . Dau not available 



soimcEs 

Federal and regional annual reports and statistical 
> abstracts 



Table 10. Enrolments in government technical and vocational institutions, 1952-63^ 



Year 


Northern Region 


Eastern Region 


Wt^ iTi Region 


Lagos 


All of Nigeria^ 


1952 


^ 137 


162 




402 


701 


1953 


309 






1954 


535 










1955 


643 






605 




1956 


737 










1957 


^ 872 




• • • V 






1958 


965 






795 




1959 


1 309 


283 


148 


830 


2 570 


1960 


2012 


381 


194 


999 ' 


3 586 


1961 


2 401 


470 


454 


962 


4 287 


1962 


2 608 


522 


736 


956 


4.822 


1963 


2 658 


€59 


7702 


1 142 if 

— „ C 


5 229 


NOTES 






sotmcEs 







1. Full-lime siudenU only Federal and regional annual reporu and statistical 

2. Excluding Midwestern Region abstracts 
. Not applicable 

. . . Data not available 
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Taiu 1 J. Enrolments in universities and higher institutions, academic years 1952/53 to 1963/64 



Academic year 


Univenlty 
Collete» 
Ibadan 


NCAST^ 


University 
of Ni(eria} 
Ntukka 


Ahmad u 

Beilo 
University 


University 
oflfe 


University 
of Lagos 


Total 


1952/53 


368 


• • • 












1953/54 


407 














1954/55 


476 


... 


• 








... 


1955/56 


523 


... 










... 


1956/57 


563 


... 










. . • 


1^57/58 


754 


701 










1 455 


1958/59 


940 


866 










1 806 


1959/60 


1024 


1 088 










2112 


1960/61 


1 136 


1 050 


259 






o 


2 445 


1SI61/62 


1 504 


722 


905 








3 128 


* 1962/63 


. 1*688 




1 148 


426 


244 


100 


•3606 


1963/64 


2 016 




1 828 


558 


475 


271 


5148 



NOTES 

1. Nifenan Colkfe of Arts, Sdcnce and Technolofy (with branches m 
Ibadtn. Enugu and iCaria), including the faculty of engineering spon- 
sored by University CoHege, Ibadan 
' Not applicable 

,\f I>ata not available 



SOURCES 

University reportt and federal 
sututical abstracts 
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Tabu 12. Estimated total recurrent expenditure for education from internal sources, 1952-62 (in £ thousand) 
a. Federation of Nigeria 



Yw 


Primary 


SKondary TMcha^tminiiii 


Tdchnical 
uul vocat{c^iul 


Hlgbar 


Admlaktntlon 


Otbar 


Total 


1952 


3 895.4 


I 174.4 


746.9 


308.2 


674.0 


2??.I 


13.2 


70y7.2 


1953 


4525,7 


1390.4 


844.2 


. 299.3 


874.7 


332.0' 


92.5 


8 358.8 


1954 o 


5970.8 


1541.0 


994.9 


/-^ 319.6 


I 173.5 


450.1 


122.9 


10572.8 


1955 


6901.4 


1 974.6 


. I 164.0 


368.4 


\ 592.4 


557.2 


164.5 


12722.5 


1956 


8978.5 


2400.4 


1600.3 


467.2 


1 885>.8 


. 650.8 


181.8 


16 168.8 


1957 


10241.5 


2 800.5 


1 863.1 


557.5 ^ 


2090.5 


•739.8 


193.7 


18486.6 


1958 


11 145.4 


3 330.2 


1 987.5 


654.4 


2 332.7 


833.6 


194.2 


20478.0 


1959 


13 378.9 


3907.4 


2 345.1 


840.0 


2644.5 


9I6.I 


197.7 


24 229.7 


1960 


16363.8 


5491.6 


2 715.4 


1 055.2 


3 095.2 


1 117.4 


192.7 


29 731.3 


1961 


I595I.2 


5961.0 


J 056.3 


1 145.5 


3 921.3 


1 142.0 


175.8 


31 353 1 


1962 


lis 247.6 


7^533.2 


3 425.5 


1 255.0 


5^305.8 


1304.7 


192.8 


34 964:6 



b. Northern Nigeria 



1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 

1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

O t,I960 



ERIC '^^^^ 



1962 



545.0 


161.8 


250.6 


98.6 


26.7 


71.4 , 




867.8 


230.7 


;i55.5 


96.6 


29.7 


97.3 


64.9 


925.3 


300.5 


281.7^ ' 


117^,2 


53.3 


126.8 ^ 


85.5 


1080.9 


. 395.5 


329.6 


130.6' 


71.0 


171.7 


108.5 


1434.1 


545.7 


457.7 


190.2 


71.8 


173.8 


107.5 


150Z1 


582.5 


468.0 


217.4 


77.0 


177.9 


116.9 


1 612.7 


628.0 


. 545.5 


274.5 


85.2 


. 197.5 


92.6 


1 837.6 


705.3 


608.2 


347.7 


107.9 


199.3 


92.1 


2150.1 


894.7 


771,0 


425.1 


124.8 


250.7 


. 98.6 


2 314.5 


929.5 


878.6 


430.6 


173.4 


216.5 


48.3 


2 671.7 ^ 


1 118.9 


1 151.8 


440.4 


825.0 


287.1 


77.6 



1 154.1 
1 642.5 

1 890.3 

2 287 

f980.8 

3 141.8 
3 436.0 

3 898.1 

4 715.0 
4991.4 
6572.5 




Tabu 12 (continutd) 



c. EmtmNlierit 











Anil wa/^aIImhaI 


TH-l 

nitotc 


Adminiitratlon 




1952 
1953 
1954 
1955, 


1 741.4 

1925.9 
2243.5 
2516.6 


468.1 
502.9 
535.4 
556.4 


222.5 
241.7 
5(^.0 
,318.5 


64.1 

76.0 
74.8 
69.2 


32.0 
65.1 
62.8 
124.5 


72.0 
74.3 
75.7 
67.9 


2600.1 
2885.9 
3301.2 
3 653.1 


1956 ' 
1957 
« 1958 
1959 


3 862.6 
4621.5 

4 827.2 

5 713.4 


683.2 
722.4 
829.5 
951.3 


^ 493.4 
603.3 
619.8 
792.6 


68.2 

91.3 . 
93.1 
104.4 


134.9 
146.4 

157.3V 
172.0 


108.3 
137.0 
158.% 
176.9 


5350.6 
6321.9 
6685.5 
791,0.6 


S21S 


6i73.8 
6277.8 
6244.5 


' 1 260.6 
1 376.5 
1 719.5 


882.0 
97(5.6 
> 912.5 


158.6 
214.5 

272.^1 


115.9 
98.2 
80.8 


197.6 
248.4 
291.8 


9188.5 
9 192.0 
* 9 521.2 



d. .WcsUra Ni|erit 



Ymt 


Prinwy 


Modern 


Grammtr 


TMChtrtnOnixts 


Technical 
and vocatloaa] 






c 

Admlnktratlon 


ToUj 


1952 


1 478.6 


• 


393.0 


273.8 


143.3 




6.1 


99.3 


2394.1 


1953 


1 587.8 




488.6 


347.0 


118.4 




51.3 


124.4 


2717.5 


1954 


2 610.7 


5.1 


508.4 


404.2 


' 69.2 




93.3 


195.5 


' 3 886.4 


1955 


3 089.4 


78.9 


722.8 


510.1 


44.2 




148.1 


271.4 


4864.9 


1956 


3 383.3 


166.0 


763.5 


623.2 


77.6 




213.5 


314.2 


5541.3 


1957 


3 702.9 


2r;.12 


872.6 


759.7 


102.1 




200.0 


334.6 


6267.1 


1958 


4 251.8 


421.5 


1 082.0 


774.8 


116.2 




147.3 


353.9 


7 147.5 


1959 


5 313.4 


622.0 


1 209.8 


" 883.2 


172.8 




153.6 


395.6 


8 750.4 


1960 


6887.4 


777.5 


1 742.4 


994.4 


230.4 




124.5 


495.2 


11251:8 


1961 


6 564.7 


1 051.5 


1 922.4. 


1 106.9 


256.4 




125.0 


. ^ 489.0 


11515.9 


1962 


6359.9 


1 208.9 


2400.3 


1 222.7 


294.7 


113.4 


524.5 


12124.4 



, Ta»u 12 (cciitinued) 



Vttr 



FrfmAry 



Secondary Tftchtr tnlnlnt 



Techolctl 
and Yocatiooal 



1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 

1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

1960 
1961 
1962 



130.4 
144.2 
191.3 
214.5 

298.5 
415.0 
453.7 
514.5 

752.5 
971.5 



f. Univcnitics and hjehcr institutions 



Y««r 



ofIb«dAii> 



1952 
1953/ 
1954/ 
1955 

/.956 

m7 

1958 
1959 




370.0 
403.9 
468.2 
568.8 

704.5 
829.5 
926*3 
1 039.8 

1 214.2 

1431<|'^ 

1668.1 



151.5 
168.2 
191.6 
221.Q 

*242.0 
3278 
369.2 
419.0 

5i6*:4 
681.r 
785.6 



5.8 

26.0 
32.1 
47.4 
61.1 

68.0 
94.2 
138.5 



Z2 
8.3 
58.4 
124.4 

131.2 
146.7 
lvO.'6 
215.1 

241.1 
244.0 
247.8 



HJfher 


Admioiiirttioo 


" Other 


Total 


169.^ 


4Z4 


13.2 


508.9 


154.7 


36.0 


27.6 


i39.0 


188.4 


52,1 


37.4 


719.2 


182.5 


. 46.2 


56.0 


850.4 


175.1 


54.5 


74.3 


1001.6 


222.6 


90.3 


76.8 


1311.3 


349.1 


c 123.6 


101.6 


1 §15.2 


387.4 


* 144.3 


i05.6 


1 847.0 


599.9 


173.9 


94.1 


2445.9 


949^ 


188.1 


127.5 


3 078.8 


1 076.8 


201.3 


^ 115.2 


3 536.7 



NCAST^ 



UnlvenKy 
oTNiteria* 
NMkka 



Ahmadu 
( Bello 
Unlvtrflty 



Uoiv«rt{ty 



70.0 
170.0 
307.5 
497.5 

590.0 
615.0 
667.5 
727.5 

775.0 
797.5 



56.3 

140.^ 
345.7 
751.5 



572.5 




University 
OfLagot 



42.7 



Total 



^ 44Q.0 
573.9 
- 775.:f 
1 066.3 

1 294.5 
1444.5 

1 593.8 

1 823.6 

2 130.1 
2575.0 

3 209.8 



\ 



Colleii of Arti, Schnet and Techoology 



Tabu 13. EtUmtted rtcunent'«xptnditure for ^ucation flnanqed from public sources, WMl (in £ thoutand) 
a» FedeniSonof Nipcnt * i ' 

J _ Ttchnical . . ' 

Toul 





THmuy 


7 


Tuchtt training 


Ttchnical 
andvocatioDAi i 


' Hitbar 


Admlnbtration * « 


^ OUmt. 


1952 
1955 
. ^ 1954 
1955 


2553.8 

3 089.2 

4 524.8 
/ ' 6076.8 


' / 576.4' 
; 776.1 
922.9 
I 123.0 


594.9 
693»9 
837.7 
975.6 


. 308.2 
299.3' ; 
319.6^ 
368.4 


680.8 
833.5 
1 186.4 
1 535.0 


28i.l. , 
33Z.O 
450.1 
557.2 


13.2 ^ 
. 92.5 \ 
122.9 
164.5 


1956" * 
. 1957 
1938 
1959 


^' 8259.9 , 
10005.8 / 
9914.7 ' 
12316.4 

' 15 354.1 
14945,6 
14 539^.4 


1448.3 
1 567.8 
1 680 5 
1 ?57»9 . 


1 417.3 
1 657.4 

1 711.9 

2 054.3 


467.2 

557:5 
J* ' 
654.4 

840.0 


1 603.8^ 
1507.9 
2001.9 
.2099.3 


^50.8 
739.8 
* . 833.6 » . 
• ' 916.1 * 


181.8' 
•193.7 , 
^ 194.2 
197.7' * 


1960 ' 
' 1961 * 
1962 ' 


.2 500.0 
2907.7 
,3 376.7 


2 432.2 

2 697.4 

3 187.1 


1 055.2 
. ,1 145.5 ' 
" 1 255.0 


i 554.5. 
3 263.2 > 
4698.9 . 


1 117.4 « 
1 142.0 
1304.7 


192.7 
I7i.8 
192.8 



5012.4 
6116.5 
8364.4 
10800.5 

14029.1 
16 229;9 
16991.2 
20381.7 

25206.1 
26276.6 
28 554.6 



b. Northern Nigerit 



1952 


417.4 


. 135.5 


. ,191.1 


> 98.6 


i953 


- 585.0 


199.3 


' 192.9 . 


96.6 


1954 


708.0 ' 


295.1 


225.8 


117.2 


1955 ^ 


842.9 * 


346.5 


'278.3 


130.6 


1956 


1249.8 


. 477.8 


450.9 


' 190.:? 


1957 


1 352.8 


/ 485.2 


460.9 


. 217.4 1 


1958 


1490.0 


* 546.8 


545.5 


* 274,5' 1 


1959 


1 75i.5 


596.1 


601.5 


'347.7 


1960 . 


2013.6 


7«hO 


761.9 


^25.1 


196V • 


2113.2 


757.3 


866?3 


430.6 


1962 . 


2 375.5 


884.7 


1 138.7 


440.4 



34.5 
43.6 
•91.2 
116.1 

127.0 
122.^4 
151.4 
196.4 

211.5 
258.4 

317.3' 



71.4 
97.3 
126.8 
\J71.7 

173.8 
177.9 
197.5 
199.3 

250.7 
•216.5 
287.1 



^.9 
85.5' 

W7;5 
116.9 
92.6 
9il 

98.6 , 
V 48.3 
^7.6 



948.5 
1 279.6 
1649.6 
i 1994.4 

277.70 
2933.5 
^ 3 298.3 

3 784.6 

4\522.4 

4 ^$0.6 

5 5il.a 



K) 
O 
N) 



Table 13. (9ontinucd) ^ 
c. Etstern Nigeria 



Wmwy ^ S«cODd«r:^ Tttcher Uaiolng and vocttJontr HiftMr * Admioittntion 



1962 ^ 6359.9 98.6 , i20t.l 1101,6 294,7 543,6 

: a_ 



ToUl 



1075.6 185.7 209> . 64.1 ' 42.4 , 72.0 1 649.5 

1953 1 328.9 • 209i8 228.4 76.0 83.3 74.3' 2 000.7 

1954' ^ 1 549.5 234.3 289.0 74.8 ' 80.4 75,7 2 303.7 

1^55 * • 2 029.7 249.2 280,7 69.2 155.1 . 67.9' 2 851.8 

1^^^ ' 3 438.1 373.9 451.8 68.2 166.2' 108.3 4 606,5 

1957 r 4556.7 411.8 558.5 91.3 178.7 137.0 5 934.0 

1958 / 3 736.8 324.7 502.1 93.1 186.9 158.6 ' 5 002.2 

1959 4 749.5 440.9 ^^94.4 104.4 200.3 ^76.9 6 36^.4 



1960 
1961^ 
1962 


5 721,7 
* 5 541.4 
4 907.7 


" 547.6 
^ 773,5. 
806.3 




774.0 ' 

853.6 

'808.3 


158.6 ^ 

214.5 

272.1 


1?5.3 
188.5 
424.3 


" 197.6 
248.4 
291.8 


7 594.8 
7 8r9.9 
7.510.5 


d. Western Nigeria • 
























SKonduy 


// 


Technical 
and voc«ti6nal 








Yetr 

^JJ^ 


Pflmwy 


Modem 


Orammar 


Taachtr trainings . 


Hifber 


AdminUtratlon 


Toul 


1952 * 
. '1*953 ' 
. ' 1954 


995.6 
1 104.4 
2168.0 
' 3 089.4 


41,1 


210.8 
305.7 
309.3 
384.9 


194.1 
272.6 , 
322.9 
410.8 


143.3 
118.4 
. 69.2 
44.2 


17.4 
63.9 
120.3 
177.4 


'99.3 
124.4 
195.5 
271.4 


1 660.5 
1 989.4 
3 190.3 
,4419,2 



1956 y 3 383^ 76.4 416.1 488.6 77.6 245.2 . 314.2 , 5 001.4 

• 1957 - 3 702.9 65.2 462.8 605.9 . 102.1 222.7 334.6 5496.2 

1958 4251»8 73.4 554.6'^ ^616.9 116.2 196.2 353.9 ■6163;0' 

, 1959 • 531S.4 '76.2. 629.1 697.3 172.8 ; 181.1 395.6, 7 465.5 

^ I960" 6 887,4 101.3 ' 855.5 / '828.3 230.4 188.0 49$.2, 9 586.1 



ERIC |961 6564.7 111.5 919.7 883.3 256,4 207.9 489.0> 9 432.5 

524.5 10131.7 



Tabu 13« (continued) 



e» Federal fovernment 







SscoikUry 




T«cluiktl 
nd vocational 




AdmlnktntkMi 




Toui 


1952 


65.2 


, 44.4 






586.5 


42.4 


13.2 


^ 753.9 


1953 


70.9 


61.3 




8.3 


642.7 


36.0- 


27.6 


846.8 


1954 


99.3 


79.1 




58.4 


.894.5' 


52.1 


37.4 


1220.8 


1955 , 

y 


114.8 


101.3 


"5.8 


124.4 * 


1 086.4 


46.2 


56.0 ' 


1 534.9 


1956 


188.7 


104J 


26.0 


131.2 


1065.4 


54.5 


74.3 


1644i 


1957 


/ 393.4 


142.8 


32.1 


14t\7 


984.1 


90.3 


76.8 ' 


1 866.2 








Al A 


I /vtD 


1 Afl A 


IZJ.O 


Ivl «0 


0 597 7 

A J A f « 1 


1959 * 


502.0 


215»6 


6Ul 


215.1 


1 521.5 


144.3 


105.6 


2 765.2 


1960 


73U4 


234.0 


68.0 


241.1 - 


V 959.7 


173.9 


94.1 


3 502.8 


19ol 


725^7 


345.7 


94.2 


244.0 


2 608.4 


188.1 


127.5 


4333.6 


1962 


896:3 


378.3 


138.5 


247.8 


3 413.7 


^ 201.3 


115.2 


5 391.1 




• 






M 






/ 





I 



AppauUxei 



Ta»u U. Estimated total recurrent cxpcndUure from internal source*, 1952-<)2(in*£ thousand) 

a. Primary schools ^ 

» 

Northtra R<tioo Jujimn Ri«l6n Wtttera lUgion 



1952 
19^3 
,1954 
1955 

1956 
1957 
!t958 
1959 

1960 
1961 
1962 

1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 

1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

1960 
1961 
♦ 1962 



Public sector 



Maot AUoTNitHk 



s 


237.3 
450.3 . 
454.5 
546.1 


•46.7 
50.4 
56.0 
64.3 


. 12?.6 
138.5 
271.5 
402.2 


• 

0.9 , 
3.5 * 


407.6 
639.2 
782.9 

1016.1 


<* 


675,7 
774.1 
801.3 
885.7 


36^ 

599.1 

720.0 


547.4 

709.3 
851.1 
1 103.8' 


5.7' 
6.8 

--^6.4 


1 305.4 
. 1 857.6 
'2264.0 
, 2 725.9 


•• 

Priva^ sector 


1065.9 
hi 34.4 . 
1*455.1 


967.4 
1018.2 
1033;! 


1481.0 
1 432.1 
1 399.1 


26.5 
40.1 
52,7 

/' 

130.9- 

144.2 

190,4 

211.0 


3 540.8 
3 624.1 
3940.0 




307J 
417,3 
470.8 
534.8 


1 694.7 
1 875,5 
2187,5 
2452.3 


1 355.0 
1449.3 

2 339.2 
2687.2 


. 3 488.'? 
3 886J 
5187.9 
5 885.3 




758,4 

728.0 
811.4 

9?5.5 


3 786.0 

4 254.1 
' 4 228.1 

4993,4 


2 835.9 
2993.6 

3 400.7 
4209.^ 


292.8 
408.2 
441.2 
498.1 


7 673.1 
8383,9 

8 88M 

10626.6^ 




* 1084,1 
1 180.1 
1216.6 


5 606,4 
5 259.6 
5 211.4 


5406.4 
5 132.6 
4960.8 


<726.0 
754.1 
918^8 


12 8219 
12 326.4 
12 307.6 



U AsiUted and noiMutitted 



204 



ERIC 



AppQQdixef 

Tabu 14. (continued) 

* < i 

b.'^Secondary schobls 



WMtom JUtioo 





Norttm Rtfkm Eaaltni lUfion 


Modtn 


OnuDnwr 


Lagot 




Fublic sector 














1952 . 




115.0 


66.6 


• 


156.9 


28.5 


367.0 


1953 • 




171.8 


84.4 — 




207.8 






1954 




245.3 


88.5 


5.1 


204.2 


43.1 


586.2 


1955 




307:6 


71.0 


16.6 


281.9 


64.9 


742.0 


1956 




405.8 


114.1 


D4.5 


302.1 


65.1 


941.9 


1957 




446.3 


154.9. 


114.1 




67.3 


1 inn *? 


1958 




.464.5 


167.0 


118.0 


A 339.7 


iir.9 


i 201.1 


1959 




494.0 


194.5 


155.5 


'^398.6 


129.9 


1 372,5 


1960 




614.3 


264.0 


iy4.4. 


50 J. 0 


143.7 


1 72QlO 


1961 ' 




579.4 


3i5;2 


231.3 


512.5 


180.8 




1962 




692.S 


367.5 


241.8 


573-5 


198.5 


2074.1 


Private^ sector 














1952 




46.8 


401.5 




236.1 


123:0 


807.4 


1953 




58.9 


418.5 




273.6 


136.1 


887.1 


1954 




55.2 


446.9 




304.2 


148.5 


954.8 


1955 




87.9 


485.4 


62.3 


440.9 


156.1 


1 232.6 


19f6 


C % 


139.9 


569.1 


in.? 


*461.4 


176.9 


1 458.5 


1957 




136.2 


567.5 


.181.1 


554.5 


260.5 


1 699.8 


1958 




163.5 


662.5 


303.5 


742.3 


257.3 


, ' 2129.1 


1959 




211.3 


756*8 


466.5 


811.2 


289.1 


2 534.9 


1960 




280.4 


996.6 


583.1 


1 238.8 


372.7 


^3 471.6 


1961 


[ 


350.1 


106i.3 


820.2 


. 1409.9 


500.3 


4141.8 


1962 




426.1 


1 352.0 


967.1 


1 S26.8 


587.1 


, 5 159.1 



km ' 

1. AMUte4 and non-misted 



ERIC 



205. 



Appeodixes 



Tabu U. (contmued) 



c. Teacher traininf . 



Ymt 



PM'c stctor 



Prioate^ sector 



1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 

1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

-I960 
'1961 
1962 

.1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 

.1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

1960 
1961 
1962 



NOTE 

1. Auitted non-atiisted" 



135.6 
134.7 
156.1 
197.3 


46.9 
.58.5 
59.4 
55.5 * 


k6 

105.4 
133.7 
183.2 


244.1 
260.3 
294.7 
322.8 


74.4 

99.8 
107.0 
130.6 


28^6 
340.8 
362.2 
387.8 


405.6 - 

434.1 

543.4 


139.4 
159.T 
188.1 


445.0 
475.5 
540.7 


115.0 
120.8 
125.6 . 
132.3 


175.6 
183.2 
249.6 
263.0 


191.2 
241.6 

270.5, 
326.9 


213.6 
207.7 
250.8 
285.4 ^ 


419.0 

503.5 
512.8 
66^6 


334.6 
, 418.9 
. 412.6 
495.4 


365.4 
444.5 
608.4 


742.6 

8n.5/ 

724.4 


549.4 
631.4 

682.0 




> 


t 



^^-W AU of Niairia 



5.8 

13.3 
16.2 
25.5 
33.^7 

38.2 
45.7 
86.3 



12.7 
15.9 
21.9 
27.4 

29.8 
48.5 
5«2 



265.1 
298:6 
349.2 
441.8 

670A 
717.1 
789.4 
874.9 

1028.2 
I 114.4 
1 35$.5 

481.8 
. 545.6 
' 645.7 
f22.2 . 

979.9 
1 146.0 
1 198.1 
1470.2 

1 687,2 
1 941.9 
2067.0 
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APPENDIX p 



Tabu 1 5. Government total expenditure for education 1952-62 (in £ thousand) 



Ymt 


* _ Northtra Region 
Rt^umiit Cap!ul* 






WMtera Region 


Federal government 




AH ofNigeriA 


Rtcurrrat 




Rccuntnt' 


dpiu) 


Recurrent 


Capital 


Recumot 


Capital 


1952 


860.3* 


471.1 


1 639.2 


189.8 


1 705:i 


^ 109.5 


680.4 


531.6 


4 885.0 


r 302.0 


1953 


1096.6 


627.6 


1 905.9 . 


181.1 


2 035.2 


241.1 


754,7 


i 303.6 


5792.4 


2 353.4 


1954 


1 312.6 


525.9 


2051.3 


167J 


'3 141.1 


2 026.9 


1 162.7 


133.4 


7 667.7 


2 853'i5 


1955 


1 674.9 


760.2^ 


2 142.7 


72.6 


4229;1 


1 571.7 


* 1 549.9 


106.4 


9 596.6 


2 510.9 


1956 


2409.2 


589.0 


4 587.9 


735.7 • 


•4 676.7 


1 473.7 


1641.4 


633.3 


13 315.2 


3 431.7 


1957 - 


2 544.2 


849.3 


5 532.4 


229.6 


5140.8 


1 717,8 


1 804.3 


929.2 


15021.7 


' 3 725.9 


1958 


2 838.4"^ 


806.6 


4468.9 


195.4 


5 782.7 


' ^ 1 096.4 - 


2467,9 


.2 621.6 


15557:9 


4720.0 


1959 


V 3 249.0 


964.4 


5786.3 


202.8 


7 061.2 


1 147.4 


2 661.3 


789.2 


.18 75^8 


3 103.8 


I960 


" 3 895.2 


1 307.0 


6786;4-^ 


^-^7.7 


9130.8 


1381.7 ^ 


3 343«6 


ft22.7 


' ^3 156.0 


3-799.1 


!9$1 


4151.5' 


2 328.3 


6965.0 


309.7 


8 971.$^ 


7^1.7 , 


' 4120.2 


492.1 


24 208.6 


3 871.8 


1962 


4 863.5 


1227.7 


6766.9 


644.3 


9690.0 


592.4 


5 030.5 ^ 


2286.5 


26350.9 


4750.9 



CO 

, g . Tabu 16. Govcrnmenf direct cxpcndRurc and transfer payments for education 1952-62 (in £ thousand) 



\ 



a. Northern Nigeria 





Direst # xpenditurt 








Subvfj^tiont and tuMdiit 


4 


1 0(11 


Yctr 


Recurrdnt 


c«pi^l 


^ lUcu^rent- 


C»piUl 


SchoUrthlpt 


lUcurrent 


CaptUl 


lUcurrent 


Capital 


\95l 


404.8 


-7^ 

266.-6 


420.5'* 


204.5 


29.3 


5.7 




860.3 


471.1 


195? 


510.8 


385.8 


541.9' 


241.8 


38.6 






1 096.6 


627.6 


1954' 


595.9 


^ 2115.8 


' 625.1 


310.1 


77.0 


14.6 




1 312.6 


525.9 


1955 ' . 


741.1 


533.8 


817.0 


226.4 


108.8 


8.0 




1 674.9 


760.2 


1956 


(tot t. 

• 003.5 


422.1 


1 378.9 


166.9 


, 113.3 


33.5 




2409.2 • 


58J?^a 


1957 ^ 


950.4 


627.2 


1 453.5 


222.1 


122.4 


17.9 


* • 


2 544,2 


849.3 


1958 


1 084.0 


580.3 


1 586.^ 


226.3 


135.9 


32.1 




2 838.4" ' 


806.6 


1959 

• 


1 195.3 


677.2 


1 847.7 . 


287.2 


0 18)h8 


17.2 




3 249.0 


964.4 


1960L 


1 492.5 


^ 956.3 


2.1 8 K8 


350,7 


204.0 , ^ 


16.9 




3895.2 


1 307.0 


1961 


i 460.6 ^ 


1 498.5 


2431.2 


642.4 


258.4 


1.3 


187.4 


4151.5 


2,328.3 


1962 ' 


,1 766.1 


.351.0 


'> 777 1 




31/0.0 


13.3 


17.6 


4 863.5 


1 227.7 


h Pacfem Nliieriii 
















J 


\ 


1952 1 


273.8 


52.0 


1 319.2 


U7.8 


42.9 


3.3 






107.0 


1953 


319.0 


52.7 


1 495.8 


12S.4 


87.1 


4.0' 






ifli 1 

lol.l 


1954 


323.6 


49.7 


1 639.8 


117.6 


83.9 


4.0 




2051.3 


167.3 


1955 


285.7 


20.7 


1 686.7 


• 51.9 


166.0 


4,3 




2142.7 


72.6 


1«6 ' 


376.7 


9.9 


4027.2 


726.6 


179.0 


5.0 




4 587.9 


735i9 


1957 


445.2 


55.0 


4 867.6 


174.6 


197.7 


119 




5532.4 


229.6 


1958 


477.8 


63.8 


3 765.3 


131.6 


214,7 


11.1 




4 468.9 


J95.4 


1959 


^22.4 


130.3 


'5008.2 


72.5 


240.6 


15.i 




^ '5 786.3 


202.8 


I960 , ^ 


6?3.9 


63.4 


5 899.6 


199,8 


242.0 


20.9 


24.5 ^ 


6 786.4 


287.7 


.1961 


756.9 


134.1 


5 9fL0 


175.6 


267.5 


29.6 




6 965.0 


309.7 


;i962 


921.2^ 


144.2 


5297.5 


0 .1 


293.4 


254.8 


-500.0 


6 766.9 


644.3 



TAiU 1 6. ' (continued) 














- 






c. Western Niferit 






















Dirtct cxptoditun 




GrtDtt-io^d 




Subventions tnd tuUidki 






Year 


Kecumnt 


Capiul 




CtpitAl 




Recurrent 


Capiul 


M^vUiTvni 


Capiul 


1952 






1 277.0 


• 


11.4 


0.4 




1 705.1 


109.5 


19S3 






1490,1 


. 104:3 


68.3 1 


O.J * 5 




2035.2 


. 241.1 


1954 


465.5 


.145.7 


2540.1 


1381.2 


125.7 


9.7 




3 ui.i 


2 026.9 




567.7 


72.6 


J 474.y 


1 45/7.1 


1 /Z.U' 


14.5 




4 227 .'1 


1 <ii T 

1 jfU 


1956 


DOl/.U- 


IU0.7 


3 725.9 


1 364.8 


• 253.3 


1^ Q 




4676.7 


1 473.7 


1957 


749.1 


49.0 


'4 125.0 


1 668.8 


260.8 


J. 7 




5140.8 


1 717.8 


1958 


784,7 


165.3 


4751.4 


931.1 


219.4 


27.2 




' 5 782.7 


1096.4 


IO<CI 


907.0 


I?2.7 




704.7 


, 213.3 . 


-18.4 




7Uol.2. 


1 1 Al A 

I 147.4 


1960 


1116.0 


316.6 


7 780.2 


1 053.5 


211.0 


23.6* 


11.6 


9 130.8 


1381.7 


1961 


1 157.2 


216.9 


7 565.7 


424.8 


242.9 


0 6.1 




8971.9 


74i:7 


1962 


1254.5 


296.6 


7 840.9 


295.8 


. 236.0 


358.6 




9 690.0 


> 592.4 



d. Federal government 



1952 


73.1 


.2 


3.4- 


22.6 


188.4 . 


415.5 


508.8 


680.4 


531.6 


1953 


76.4 


42.6 


3.a 


30.0 


172.2 


503; 1 


1231.0 


754.7 


1 ^03.6 


1954 


154.5 


70.4 


72.0 


63.0 


205.4 


730.8 




1 162.7 


133.4 


1955 


244.8 


ao.6, 


158.1 


95.8 


201.0 


946.0 




1 549.8 


106.4 


1956 


269.8 


9.2 


228.8 * ' 


249.1 ^ 


191.0 


951.8 


375.0 


1 641.4 


633.3 


1957 


32L3 


92.7 


414.2 


332.5 


259.7 


803.1 


504.0 


* 1 804.3 


929.2 


1958 


438.9 


' 112.6 


459.0 


509.0 


412.4 


1 157.6 


2000.0 


2 467.9 


. 2^21.6 


1959 


532.6 


77.9 


498.9 


711.3 


^461.7 


1 168.1 




2661.7 


789.2 


1960 


607.6 


149.5 


679.4 


613.2 


714.9 


1341.7 * 


. 60.0 


•»3 343.6 


822.7 


1961 , 


671.5 


59.2 


711.0 


405.9 


1 083.3 


1 654.6 


27.0 


4 120.4 


' 492.1 


1962 


746.5 


825.0 


752.2 


357.7 


1 232.6 


2 299.2 


. 1 103.8^ 


5030.5 


2'286.5 
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TAtu 16. (continued) 

o 


* 










\ 


/ 






e. All govern menu 








• 














'Diract expf nditure * 




Orenta-io-ktd 




Subvantlona M^d aubaidiaa ^ 




Total 


Year 


lUcumot. 


Capital 


Recurceift 


Capiul 


Scfaolanhipt 


RecuiTtnt 


Capital 


Racuirtnt * 


Capital 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


1 162.0 
. 1376,7 
. 1539.6 
, 1 839.2 


' 428.3 
617.9 
481.6 
637.7 


' 3 020.1 - 
i 330.8 

" 4^77.0 
6 136.7 


364.9 
504.5 
2 371.9 
1 873.2 


272.0 
366.2 
- 492.6 
647.8 


430.9 
5M.7 

759.1- 
. 972.8 


123i.O. 


4 885.0 

5 792.4 
7 667.7 
9 596.5 


1 302.0 
2353.4 

2 853.5 
2 510.9 


1956 " ; 

1957 
1958 
1959 


2210.6 
2472.0 

2 78r>.4 

3 157.3 


' 550.1 
823.9 
922.0 
1068.1 


9 360.8 

10 562.1 
13 277.3 


2506.8 
2 398.0 
1 798.0 
2035.7 


736.6 
840.6 
982.4 
ri04.4 


1007.2 
848.8 
1 228.0 
1 218.8 


375.0 
504.0 
' 2000.0 


13 315.2 
15021.7 
15 557.9 
18.757.8 


3 431.7. 

3 725.9 

4 720.(J 
'3 103.8 


1960 
1961 
;1962 


, * 3 840.0 
. 4046.2 
4 688.3 


1 485:8 
2008.7 
1616.8 ^ 


16 541.0 
16618.9 
16 667.9 


2 21 7.2 
1 648 J 
1*512.7 


1 371.9 
I 852.1 
2068.8 


^ 1 403.1 
1691.6 
2925.9 


96.1 
214.4 
1 621.4 , 


:$4 208.8 
26.350.9 


. 1 

1 TOO 1 

3 871.8 

4 750.9 » 










-> 
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Tabu 17. Government expenditim^for education, by type mnd level ( in 
t. Recurrent 



thousand) 



Ymt 




Prtmary 




TMchtr trehUnt un 


t vocational 


Hltbar 


OUmt 


AdminktrmUon 


Toui 


1952 




2450.3 


579.6 


567.8 


308.2 


680.8 


13.2 


285.1 


• 4 885.0 


1953 




2770.7 


770.5 


693.9 


299.3 


833.5 


92.5 


332.0 


5792.4 


195$ 




3 933.1 


817.9 


837.7 


319.6 


1 186.4 


122.? 


450.1 


7 667.7 


1955 




4 939.4 


1 U38.3 


Oil t 


J 06.4 




104.D 






1956 




7 611.S 


1 386.0 


1413.8 


467.2 


1 603.8 


281.8 


650.8 


13 315.2 


1957 


* 


8962.9 


1494.2 


1 565i7 


557.5 


1 507.9 


193.7 


739.8 


1502U 






8 588.5 


1 582.6 


1 702.7 


654.4 


2001.9 


194.2 


833.6 


15 557,9 


1959 




10816.4 


1 849.1 


2039.i 


m\o 


2099.3 


197.7 


916.1 


18 757.8 


1960 




13 508.3' 


2313.9 


2414.0 


i 055..1 


2 554.5 ~ 


192.7 


i 117.4 


23 156.0 


1961 


/ 


12 953.5 


2 852.7 


2675.9 


1 145.5^ 


3 263 2 


175.8 


1 142.0 


24 208.6 


1962 




12386.7 


3 347.7 


3 165.1 


1 2^5.P; 


4698.9 


19^8 


1 304.7 


26 350.9 



b. CapiUl 



1952 


138.6 


201.6 


262.8 


176.7 


508.8 




13.5 


. 1 302.0 


1953 


223.0 


249.1 


330.2 


252.8 


1231.0 


22.6 


44.7 


2 353.4 


1954 


1 765.5 


539.1 


417.8 


122.3 




4.7 


4.1 


2 853.5 


1955 , 


1 442.9 


359.3 


585.1 


99:2 




1.9 


22.5 


2 510.9 


1956 


1 793.5 


403.5 


576.0 


257.5 


375.0 




26.2 


3 431.7 


1957 


1 697.5 


479.3 


647.9 


397.2 


504.0 






3 725.9 


1958 


1 274.6 


434.7 


498.6 


512.1 


2000.0 






4720.0 


1959 


1464.6 


763.2 


432.8 1 


435.6 






7.6 


3 103.8 


1960 


1 436.6 


989.0 


628.4 


642.8 


11.6 


60.0 


30.7 


3799.1 


1961 


1 078.1 


1 113.0 


1091.2 


363.9^ . 


' 187.4 


38.0 


.2 


3 871.8 


1962 


I 106 5 


868.2 


694.2 / 


443.7 


1 671.4 . 


'i * 


' 16.9 


, 4 750.9 
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Tabli 17. (continued) 
c. Recurrent ind ctpital 



Year 




1 

Primary 


Secondary 


TMclwr training 


aod vocational 


Hi«bv 


Otbar 


Adminitt ration 


Tout 


1952 




I 

2 5!|8.9 


781.2 


830.6 


484.9 


1 189.6 


13.2 


298.6 


6*187.0 


1953 




2995.7 


1009.6 


1024.1 


552.1 


2 064.5 • 


115.1 


376.7 


8 145.8 


1 AC J 




5 6^8:6 


1 357.0 


I 255.5 


44 


1 186.4 


127.6 


454.2 


10521*2 


1955 




6382.2 


1 417«^ 


1 556.9 


467.6 


1 535.0 


166.4 


579.7 


12 107.5 


1956 




9 351.3 


1 789.5 


1 989.8 


724.7 


1 978.8 


181.8 


677.0 


16746.9 


1957 




10 660.4 


1 9*73.5 


2163.6 


^54.7 


2011.9 


lA.3 


747.4 


. 18747.6 


1958 




9 863.1 


2 017.3 


2201.3 


1 16i5.5 


4001.9 


f54.2 


864.3 


20277.9 


1959 




12281.0 


2612.3 


2472.0 


1 275.6 


2099.3 


197.7 


916.1 


21 861.6 


1960 




14 944.9* 


3 302.9 


3 642.4 


1 698.0 


2554.5 


252.7 


' 1 117.4 


26955.1 


1961 




12 953.5 


3 965.7 


3 767.1 


1509.4 


3263.2 


213.8 


1 142.2 


28080.4 


1962 




13 493.2 


4215.9 


3 859.3 


1 698.7 / 


5 802.7 


192.8 


1321.6 


31 101.8 
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Tmum 1 8.. GoWnynenf expenditure for pnm$xy education;! 952-62 (in £ thousand) 









E«a(ira lUtioa 


WMlim lUtioo 


^ FcdimU iOYtriiiM&t 










Cifiut 


lUcurrtot 


Oiplul 


lUcumnt 


OipiUl 


R«cuiTtnt 


Capiur 




.GapiUl 


.1952 . 
1953 
1954. 
1955;. 


* ' 356.5 
402.0 
468.T 
596.t 


135.6 
152.3 
' 179.1 
174.4 


1056.2 
, 14*223.1 

1 280.3 
' 1 304.5 


3.0 
2,1 
2.7 


1 034.4> 
1 142.6 
213410 * 
2923.3 


6^6 
^ 533.6 - 
1 172.7 


3.4 
* 3.0 
50.1 
114.8 ' ^ 


50.1 
, 95.8 


^ 2 450.3 

3933.1 
4939.4 


138.6 

1 765.5 
1 442.9 


1956 
,i?58 


927.8 
1 016.4 
1106.2 


. 121.6 
t6d.2 
- 158.4 


3406.2 
4233.7 
3191.9 
4 16K0 


4^6.7 
17.5 
9.1 
16.0 


3 106.9 ' 
3 397.9 
3 933.6 ^ 


975.2 
1231.8 . 
' 678.1. 


170.9 
314.9 
. 356.8 
J f 1.1/ 


210.0 
288.0, 
429.0 
551,9 


^ "^7 611.8 

J8 590.5 
10 816.4 


1'793.5 

1 274.6 
, 1464.6 


1961 
1^2 


I 5l5.5 
.l'574.i 
1 717.7 


' 245»5 
479.1 
778.7 


49U.6 ,J .6 
4682.9 .8 
4151.7, 16.0 


6^38.6 
f'215.2 
6P14,6 


742.7 ^ " 
^291.3 
185.5 


542.6 ' 

481.3 

^02."? 


4418 
306.9 
' 126.^ 


12953.5 
U 386.7 


1078,i 
1106.5 



Tabu 1S^« Government expenditure for secondary education, 1952-62 (in £ thousand) 



Ymt 






EuUrn K«skM " 


' Western Ragioti 


Fcdenl fovtminent 




AUofNiterU . 






RecuRfot 


OipiUl 


JRecurrent 




Recurrtni' 


Ctpiul^ 


Ricurreot 




1952 


135.5 


120.5 


194.8 


60.5'^ 


216.6 


20.6 


32.7 . 




575.^ 


' 201.6* , 


1953 ^ 


199.3 


132,4 


220.8 


60.2 


313.3 


- 22J 


37.1 


33.8 


.770.5' 


249.1 


1954 


197.4 


. 126.8 


^ 251.1 


39.1' 


- 299.2 


303.4 


70.2 


69.8 


817.9^ 


.539.1 • 


1955 


^ 272.9 


225.2 


267.1' 


5.3 


• 402.0 


118.2 


11^.3 


10.6 


1 058.3 


359.3 


1956 


432.0 


57.2 


, 390.7 


70.7 


444.2 


c 254.4 


119.1 ' 


, 2L2 


1 386.0 


403.5 • 


1957 


432.3 


39.4 


424.9 


72.8 


477.6 


262.9 


159.4 


104.2 


' 1494.2 


479.3 


195$ f 


470.7 


65*1 


345.5 


91.5 


565.9 


136.6 


200.5 ' 


141.5 


i 582.6 


434:7 ' 


1959 


- 51M 


333.1 


464.4 


110.8 


631.2 


179.1 


242.1 


140.2 


1.84ft, 1,^ 


763.2 


I960' 


631.9 


343.3 


567.5 


218.6 


850.3 


240.2 


264.2 


186.9 


2 313.9 


989.0 


1961 ' 


^ ^^75713 


578.3 


798.6 


281.9 


920.1 


151.6 


376.7 


101.2 


2 852.7 


1 fi3;o 


1962 


'884.7 


180.6 


' .840.7 


79.6 


1211.0 


269.7 


411.3 


338.3 


3347.7 


868.2 



I 




2CS 



^ Tauli 20, Government expendi(ure for teacher training 19S2-62 (in £ thousand) 





/ Nonhtrtt RefioQ 




Wcttern lUgioii 


Fedtral to 


\w1un0nt 




AUofN^iferU 


<> 


R«airr»iit 


CtpJul 


Kkurrent 


C«piUl 


' Rtcurrtat 


Cuptul 


Recurrent 


Capiul 


Recurrent 


OipiUl 


1952 
19S3 
' .1954 
. , 1955 


164:0 
192.9 
225.8 
I 278.3 • 


143.1 
169.6 
i52.6 
309.2 ' 


, '269.7 
228*4' 
289.0 
278.9 


80.9 
; 79.5. 
98.6 
48.8 


194.1 
272.6 
322.9 
410.8 


16.2 
51.1 
153.7 
227.1 


« 
• 

5.8 


' 2Z6 
^0.0. 
12.9 


567.8 
693.9 
837,7 
973.8 


. 262.8 
330.2 ^ 
417.8 
5(^5.1 


, 1956 
/ 1957 
. 1958. 
, 15159 , 


* 450.9 
. 4150.9; 
545,5 
601,5 


173.3 
277.1 
254.8 
209.8 


- . 448.3 
' 466.8 
492.9 
679.3 


170.2 ^ 
138.1 

91,4 ^ 

59,9 


* 4S8.6 

605.9 
616.9 
697.3 


205A 
199.7 
150.1 

128.5 . 

* Q ' 

152.3 
. 47.6 
45,7 


26.0 
• 32.1 
. 47.4 « 
61.1 


27.1 
33.0 ' 
2.3 
34.6, 


1413.8 
1 565,7 
1 702.7 
20319.2 


576.0 
647.9 " 
498.6 
. 432.8 


' 1960 
.1961 
1962 


761.9 
866.3 
1 138^.7 


426.0 
995.4^ 
199,5 


755.8 
832.1 
786.3 


'23.3- 
14.7 
32.0 


828.3 
883.3 
1 101.6 


68.0 
94.2 
• 138.5 


26.8 * 
33.5 
417.0 


2414.0 
2675.9 
3 165.1 


628.4 , 
1091.2 
694.2 
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98.6 
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1953 


'96,6 
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76.0 


38.8 


118:4 


70.J 


8.3 
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299.3 


252.8 


1954 


117,2 


62.0 


' 74,8 


26.9 


69.2 
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58.4 
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' 36,1 


69.2 
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53.2 
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190.2 


229.9 


6b 
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, ,27.6 


131.2 




467.2 
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1957 


217.4 


372.6 


-91.3 
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102.1 
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146.7 
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274.5 
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^ 93:1 


3.4 
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48.8 
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• 512.1 ' 


1959 


347,7 


^ 217.4^ 


104.4 


i6.i . 


172.8 


139,6 


215,1 


•62,5 


840.0 


435.6 


1960 


425.1 


286.3 


158.6 


20.7 


230.4 


: 234.6 


241.1 


101.2 


1 055.2 


642.8 


1961 


430,6 


77.i 


214.5 


12.3 


256.4 


251,2 


244.0 


• 23.3 


" 1 145,5 


363.9 
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440,4 


51,3 


272.1 


16,7 . 


294.7 


91,5 


247.8 


284.2 


1 255.0 


443*7 
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The objective of this descriptive bibliography is to give the reader brief summaries of 
published and other documents which have been of benefit in providing information 
and in shaping opinion during the course of this study of the financing of education in 
Nigeria. The documents have to do with the development of Nigerians formal education 
^tem; most deal occasionally, some sp^ecifically, with matters and problems of the 
financinf of education. ^ ^ 

OmaAL DOCUMEKTS ' * 

Accountant-generals' reports . . . / . 
Estimates ; - " ^ 

Accounts, estimates, -^d repo/ts on local finance ' 
Anriual reports of the department (ministries) of education 
Statistical reports 

Education ordinances and laws » i 

Statements Otp educational policies 

Educational development plans 

External aid reports ' o 

'Statistics andoreports on Nigerians studying abroad 

Publications on the establishment and financing of Nigeria's universities 

REPORTS, STtJDlES, AND ARTICLES - * ' 



Reports 



Studies 
Articles' 



For Nigeria as a whole 
For the regions 
Special topics 
^ In the context of Africa 

Education and manpower 

Resource use within education 
Education and the economy 
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OmClAL DOCUMENTS 

♦ 

, , Accountant'generah* reports 

Published several months after the end of each financial year (31 March), these reports give the 
actual expenditures of the various departments— in recent years known as ministries — of the 
governments in Nigeria. For. the departmeBtt^of education these expenditures afe itemized under 
broad headings which separate payments oft recurrent from those of a capital nature. 

Because the administration, including the p^ublic financing, of education was centralized 
during the three earlier years of the period under review, the accountantrgeneraPs reports for 
that time refer to the whole of Nigeria. For thcfinancial year5 beginning with 1955/56 the reports 
are available for the federal government and for each of the governments of the Northern, Eastern, 
^ and Western Regions. ^ 

Lagos was designated a federal territory on 1 October 1954, an event which coincided with 
the regtonalizatlon of the administration and financing of the formal ^^ducation system in Nigeria. 
Thus the schools in Lagos, formerly part of the school system of the western provinces, from thkt 
date came under the immediate administration of the federal government, their public financing 
being shown in the accountant-general's reports of the federal government. 

f> 

Estimates 

Budget estimates representing th^ planned expenditures of the various departments of government- 
are completed sortie time before the commenciment of the financial year (I April) to which they 
refer, ready for submission to the legislative assembly for approval. For some years a separate, 
smaller volume (or volumes) of supplementary estimates ;y\.ay be required, and these in turn a'fC 
submitted for approval. ^ ^ 

The volumes of estimates for any one year normally also carry details of the approved esti- 
mates of the previous year, and of the actual expenditures of the year before.that. The estimates 
provide considerably more detail of the projected (and approved) expenditures through sub- 
headings than is available of actual expenditures in the accountant-general^'* reports. 

Volumes of estimates are available for the years, and the governments, corrSponding to the 
accountant-generals' reports mentioned above. 

Accounts, estimates, and reports on local finance • 

For the years since rcgionalizat^on of Nigerians admmish;^tion, the yearly accounts of the local • 
(and native) authorities — of actual revenues and expenditures, and of estimates— are available (for 
most years, in printed form) from the ministries of local government for each of the Northern,. 
Eastern, and Western Regions. In the case of the Northern Region, for example, these are repre^ 
scnted in; Accounts* of native treasuries and estimates; also. Memorandum on native authority 
estimates^ which provides background explanations and commentary. 

These accounts and estimates, prepared by the/egtonal governments, contain under separate 
headings the derails of expenditures on education, and indicate, for instancej the receipt of grants- 
in-aid^from the' regional governments. 

For earlier years, when 'the administration of Nigeria was centralized, similar accounts, 
prepared by the department of native administration in Lagos, give the revenues and expenditures 
of the native authorities for the Northern, Eastern, and Western provinces, as they were then 
known. 

The Lagos City Council issues yearly its Financial statements, and Budget estimates, which 
include itemized revenues and expend iture^ for education. ^ 

Parallel with these accounts and estimates are the Annual rtponsJxLi\itLAtp9^n\ti\i of native, 
administration (for earlier yea A) and of the ministries of local government of the regional govern- 
^ mcnts (for later years). Included in these yearly reports is a record of the accomplishments of 
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the local (or native) authorities in the ficj^d ofeducation, some indication of administrative prob- 
lems met, and financial summaries. 

Other official publications provide information and perspectives on iocal finance. For instance, 
the Northern Region ministry of local govern lucnt's Local go*^ernment m Northern Nigeria ^ 
Kaduna, 1962. This handbook ts brought up lo dalp and extended by the department of local 
fovemmentylnttitute of Administration, Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, in Northern Nigeria 
local government: yearbook 1965 which has a section containing summarized information cn local 
finance of education. A further source is the oHicial pubiicatioiyT)y G. Oka Orewa. Report on 
the problems of local government finance in Western Nigeria, Ibadan, 1964. 

' Annual reports of the department (ministries) of education . " 

For the years when the administration in Nigeria was centrahzed in Lagos, the annual reports 
of the department of education refer to the whole of Nigeria, and are usually divided into two 
principal parts. The first part, or preface, contains a record of the more recent developments in 
education in various parts of Nigeria, together with an explanation of existing policy. This record 
is brought up to date each y^i. Occa'sionally — as, for instance, the exceptional annual report of 
1926, which reviews the expansion of education facilities in Nigeria from 1382 to 1925 — this his- 
torical perspective covers a longer period. The second part is customarily divided into several 
chapters dealing separately with legislation, administration and control, finance, followed by 
chapters devoted to primary, secondary, technical, teacher training, and other categories of edu- 
cation. An appendix summarizes st^itistical data on enrolments, and on finance, including direct 
payments and grants-in-aid to the school system, and items of revenue such as fees. 

Much the same tradition for ihe annual report is being continued by the ministries of edu- 
cation of the Northern, Eastern, and Western Regions, except of course that the focus is on 
regional developments in education, regional policies, and regional statistical (including financial) 
summaries. 

Because the federal ministry of educAlion is responsible for all education within the Federal 
Territory of Lagos, a separate section of its annual report has to do with^the yearly experience of 
the Lagos Education Office. (In respect of primary schooling, the ministry's responsibility is 
exercisedahrough'thc Lagos City Council, -which functions as a local education authority.) 

In addition to the annual reports, several over\'iew reports are available that^ bridge longer 
periodsr One such is the federal ministry of education's Triennial survey of the worl^ of the federal 
. department of education for the years 1955-57. Another is the Western Region's Triennial report 
on education 1955 to 1958. For the Northern Region an official publication of the ministry of 
education reviews the devetopn)cnt of education services from early times. D. H. Williams. 
A shortlilstory of education in Northern Nigeria. K^dunat 1959. 

Statistical reports ' ^ 

The federal ministry of education's Statistics of education in Nigeria^ vol. Ill (earlier volumes 
being known as Digest of education statistics), is the authoritative, over-all presentation of statis- 
tics of Nigeria's formal education system. Its first part contains summarized, retrospective data 
for the years 1959 to 1963; its second part provides statistics oj[ educational institutions, including 
universities, for4he year 1963, for the regions, for the Federal Territory of Lagos, and for the 
Federation as a whole; its third part relates to examination candidates and results. (Two tables 
give, for the year 1963, the public expenditures on educ<;tion of the federal and regional govern- 
ments, by purpose and type of education.) Appendix A has a listing of secondary gramm^t^r schools 
according to their recognition for the award of the West African school certificate, of secondary 
commercial schools, technical and vocational institutions, and teacher<training colleges. Appen- 
dix B IS a new feature giving data on primary schools in Lagos for 1963. Following this are graphs 
depicting the structure of the education system of Nigeria, and historical data on em-olments in 
prin)ary and post-primary-educational instit^ution^. 
Statistics of education in the territory of Lagos 1964, vol. I, 1966, apart from being an unusu- 
ally comprehensive statistical picture of Lagos schools, gives data in two tables of actual (public) 
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expenditures, by purpose and by school ownership, for 1 962*63, and by purpose only for the 
previous year, and estimated expenditures for the'two subsequent yc4rs. 

Region-'*! governments have made a practice, especially in recent years, of making available 
special statistical reports on their, school systems. For the Northern Rcgicn. ihe ministry of 
education has provided the following: School statistics of Northern Nigeria (1961, 1962, 1963);. 
Characteristics of teachers in the primary schools of Northern Nigeria, 1963; Classes, enrolments^ 
and teachers in the schools of Northern Nigeria ( 1 964, 1 965}; The 1963 directory of primary schools ; 
School directory for Northern Nigeria (1964, 1965); School directory for the northern provinces 
of Nigeria, 1966, 

The Eastern Region's ministry of education has produced il. Directory of secondary schools, 
commercial schools, trade and tedinical schools, 1963', and, though appearing also as supplements 
to recent annual reports, has published 5>eparately a series of Education graphs and statistics. 

For the Western Region, the ministry of economic planning and community development, 
statistics division^, has a much longer tradition than the other regions of presenting deuiled 
statistics of school enrolments, teachers' numbers and qualifications, and other facts of the school 
system, by province arid division. These are contained in the Abstract of education statistics 
(1961; 1962-63, 1964; and, for a span of years, 1953-58, and 1955-60), 

Apart from these sources which have to do only with education statistics, several other, more 
general, official publications give summarized data on education. In particular, the Federal 
Office of Statistics' Annual abstract of statistics; the Northern Region, ministry of economic 
planning. Statistical yearbook 1964. First issue, Kaduna, 1965; the Eastejm Region, ministry of 
economic planning, statistics division. Statistical digest of Eastern Nigeria, Edition I. Enugu, 1965; 
and the Western Region, ministry of economic planning and community development, statistics 
division. Statistical bulletin, Ibadan, half-yearly. 

The West African examinations council gives examination statistics in its Annual report for 
the year ended 31 March. These annual reports have been issued regularly since 1955, and may 
be interpreted against tjie background of Regulations and syllabuses for the West African school 
certificatt' examination for 1962 and 1963, both by the Oxford University Press, 1964. 

Other statistical sources have been of direct benefit to this study. Foremost among these is 
the professional work by RN.C Okigbo. The Nigerian national accounts 1950-57 , Ugos, Federal 
ministry of economic development, 1962. Also the Federal Office of Statistics publication. 
Population census 1952^53, census reports and tables for Eastern, Northern, and Western Regions, 
Lagos, 1954. In addition to these, there are two duplicated documents, of the Federal Office of 
Statistics: E.A. Adewole. 'The Nigerian national accounts! their development, sources and 
methods of compilation*, 1964; and 'An economic analysis of government accounts 1957-58', 1959, 

Education ordinances and laws 

An education ordinance or education law sets out the necessary legal provisions empowering the 
central, federal or regional administration — specifically, the head ofthe department of education 
or the relevant minister of education — to carry out approved policy. Within these provisions, the 
administration will usually have some powers of discretion. From timc.to time the ordinance or 
law may be subject to amendments, and new legislation may have the effect of consolidatins 
previous ordinances or laws with their subsequent amendmentji. 

(The terin ^ordinance* is an expression more in use during the perio4 when Nigeria was 
governed centralfy through the legislative council; the term 'law' is uscd-sinccthe establishment 
of ministries and government by the federal hQusc of representatives and the regional houses of 
assembly,) 

These ordinances or laws cover variously such matters as general administration and control 
(advisory board of education, inspection of institutes, local education authorities); finance 
(including grants-in-aid regulations, maximum fees for secondary schools), regulations aflfecting 
teachers (such ^s teachers* council, teachers* retiring allowances and gratuities, revisions of sala- 
ries fo*- voluntary agency teachers, grants for teacher training), universal primary education regu- 
lations; and so on. 

Immediately prior to the start ofthe period under review in this study, the operative legislation, 
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with eflfect throughout Nigeria, was the Education ordinance 1948^ an ordinance to make better 
provision for education^ which gave effect to the Memorandum on educational policy in Nigeria 
1947. This 1948 ordinance provides lor the establishme.u of central and regional boards of edu* 
cation—compoSed of both official and non-officiul members — with advisory functions and with 
certain executive powers especially with regard to the opening and closing of schools; it also 
allows for the establishment of local education authorities and of local education committees. 
On the financial side, the ordinance sets out, in appendix A, the grants-in-aid regulations as 
adopted by the central government on the basis of the report b> Sir Sydney Phillipson, assisted 
by W.E. Holt. GrantS'in^aid of education in Nigeria^ a review with recommendations, Lagos, 
Government printer, 1948. The 1948 ordinance was followed by Education regulations 1949 which 
details further the nil^s for operating the new grants-in-aid system. » 

0 

In order to bring this 1948 and 1949 legislation, together with their respective amendments, 
into accord with the provisions of the varipus constitutional instruments then in force (parti- 
cularly that relating to the new revenue allocation procedure of 1951, which made necessary 
new financial arrangements betwpen Lagos and the administrative centres in the regions) the 
Education ordinance 195 2y togethei^ with jHules for the award of retiring allowances ami gratuities 
to non^government teachers^ was passed. C^pite the fact^that these changes in Nigeria's consti- 
tution were extended and partly superseded as a result of further constitutional conferences in 
London, in 1953, and inXagos, in early 1954, this 1952 ordinance remained the basic all-Nigeria 
education law until the federal ai^d regional governments, separately, created new legislation. 

Thus, the federal gov9rnment passed the Education ordinance 1955 and followed this with 
\\it^ucatlon ( Lagos) ordinance 1957, 

In the Northern Region, the 195^2 ordinance was replaced by the Education law 1956^ which 
with subsequent alterations was rcpr^mted in Education law with amendments 1959* As a result of 
a critique of the 1956 education law^by H. Oldman in his report. The administration of primary 
education^ Kaduna, 1962, the New education law 1962 was created. This new law provides for a 
pattern of administration to help achieve the official targets foi education expansion in the region, 
including the setting up by^native authorities of local education authorities with responsibilities 
for the management of local schools^ and for appraising and reporting on schooling^needs in 
the areas of their lurisdiction. Several qiinor alterations were made by the Education (amendment) 
law 1963. This 1962 and 1^63 legislatipn in turn was the subject of revision culminating in the 
present-day Education law of Northern Nigeria 1964^ which in its published form (Kaduna, 1965) 
includes subsequent extensions as follows., the (education authorities; regulations 1964; the 
(grants-in-aid) regulations 1964; the education (general; regulations 1964.1^0 assist the understand- 
ing of recent salary adjustntvnts a Morgan award conversion table is also included. 

The£astern Region's Education law /.9J6 came into operation on 1 January 1957, to substitute 
for the 1>52 ordinance. Thi& new law prpvides for a^purely regional system of education based 
on, ministerial organization and puts inty practice the region's Policy for education 1954, More 
than this, the new law withdraws the official members from the region's board of education and 
leaves it with merely an advisory role. On trie financial side, the 1956 education law gives authority 
for revisions of the salaries of voluntary agency teachers; and recasts the grants-in-aid. machinery 
which on 1 January 1957, was to pass fror^n a part-free, part:rate, part-grant arrangement to an 
all-grant systeM Of financing at the primary level. This basic education law, and tt$ revisions as 
at 31 /uly 1964»are now set out m The edt^cation handbook 1964. Enugu, 1965. This composite 
handbook presents the government's Policy Jor education 1963 ^ the Education law 1956 ^ together 
with the Grants-in-aid regulations 1962, ttie Revised teachers* salary tables 1964, Universal 
pnmary education regulations 1957, Teachers' (disciplmary provisions) regulations 1961, Maxi- 
mum fees in s(icondary schools, circular 1964,^nd an explanation of the Voluntary agency teacheis* 
superannusiLtt^h scheme. 1 

The Vy extern Region's legislative break with the 1952 ordinance is represented in the Education 
law_ 1954, This was followed by several changes in regulations during 1955, 1957, and 1958, which 
are embraced in the Education law and amendments up to 1959, A recently printed handbook. 
Education laws (cap, 34) ^ Ibadan, 1P62, brings, together the legislation as at that time (including 
alterations in 1960 and 1961). It covers the role of local education authorities^ the regulations for 
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fret primary education, the functions of the advisQry board of education, fhc terms-of-jervipc 
committee, the teachers* council, and includes financial provisions (the grantS'in-aid regulation, 
grants for teacher training, examination fees) a^ well as teachers' regulations. 

Statements* on educational- policies 

The full portrait of approved changes in official policies toward' education of various types and 
levels in Nigeria is obtainable within the scssionaljjapcrs acted upon by the legislative assemblies: 
for the earlier years o( the period under |■ev^e^v, this means the legislative council, and since full 
regionalization, the federal house of representatives and the regional houses of assembly, A 
summary approximation only is given in the published annual rcporlj; ol the department, ind 
later the ministries, of education. Special reports andogicial statements on educational policies 
need to be seen in conjunction with the means for their acceptance as policies. 

From time to time statements of approved educational policies are specially published by 
governments. Several of these, because of their wide-ranging,j>cope, are commented on below. 

Setting the stage for immediately subsequent educational change is the Memorandum on 
educational policy in Nigeria, Lagos, 1947, This document outlines the educational needs of Nigeria 
as^a whole and was accepted by government as the basis for development. The memorandum 
reviews progress from primary to higher education through to Arabic studies^ and museum 
policies. In respect of primary and secondary education the view is re-emphasized that the only 
way to get the funds for their further development and higher running costs would be through 
the continued nierging of contributions locally with government funds. It expresses offiaal urgency 
Jn having a thorough reView of the grants-in-aid system of government financing of the schools 
throughout Nigeria, which in fact was undertaken by Sydney PhiUipson the. following year. 

^ Federal government * » 

The federal government's Report on educational development in Lagos, 1957, is a 'white paper* 
rcVealing policy for the expan^on of education in the federal territory, ^4otlvated by the view 
that free primary education was expected to become a reality in the Western and Eastern Regions, 
the report explor(^s the possibilities of mass primary education in Lagos (in terms of public demand 
and of finance), and the physjcal'obstacles to its accon^plii.hmenl (difficulties of accommodation, 
especially the problem of acquiring sites on Lagos Island). 

Educational development 1961-70^ Lagos, 1961, is the official comment and statement of policy 
of the federal government as a consequence <j^( the Report of the Commission on post-school 
certificate and hfgher education in Nigeria, Investment in education, I960, and o( the report on 
its phasing and costing. Educational development l961'7Qy 1961. This white paper accepts most of 
the recommendations of the i960 report and presents a summary of them. \\ mentions tlfat the 
level of investment in education facilities for the period 1961-70 would work out to about £75 mil- 
lion, and that recurrent expenditures, to be met from governments' budgets in the Federation, , 
would add to about the same amount. 

Northern Region 

The ffA/rr pap^r on educational development in Northern Nigeria, Kaduna, i961, relays the 
government's plans for the various stages of developmen; of education m the region. These official 
plans allow for a phased programme of expansion at bo{h the primary and secondary levels, 
and for related teacher training, taking specially into account those areas of the region where 
schooling facilities are most deficient. No detailed annual estimates of capital and lecurrcnt costs 
are given, although substantial foreign aid would J)e encouraged to help capital expenditures. 

J Eastern Region 

The Eastern Region's Policy /or education 1954 is the first official policy statement on education 
after full regionalization, and expresses the drive toward providing universal (not compulsory) 
primary education in the shortest possible time, at the least possible cost in public funds. At the 
primary level the aim of government is that 55 per ccrtl of the recurrent costs jie borne by grants- 
in-aid from the regional, government, an^ that 45 per cent be found from local sources, the entire 
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share of local communities is to be paid from local rates, school fees arc to be abolished. (This 
official approach follows, the report by S. E. Johnson. An inquiry into the proposal to introduce 
local rating m aid of primary education in the Eastern Region, Enugu, 1951.) For secondary school- 
ing, the policy is that every division in the region should have at l^ast one secondary school, 
that local authorities and local communities be encouraged to take the initiative in achieving 
this goal, and that government's financial help^for initial capital expenditures be given to those 
communities who f.rst help themselves. Education for girls is to be expanded and parents 
persuaded to allow their daughters to attend schools. Further, the regional government's 
scholarship^ would be awarded not only for university and technical education but also 
for s^ondary Question. . , ^ 

^ Policy for education 1963 repjesents a change of emphasis from assisting the development of 
pri/nary and secondary grammar to fostering more technical and higher education. In the decade 
^nce the previous* statement of government's policy, the expansion of primary and secondary 
education has been so great that now almost every village has one or more primary schools built 
' entirely and enthusiastically by communal effort, with government contributing nothing towards 
the cost of the buildings; the same applies by and large to the establishment oi secondary schools 
by voluntary agenpies, the bulk of the money for construction needs having been collected by 
local people. At the primary le.vcl, this policy statement mentions the need for merging non>Viable 
schools with viable ones. This over-abundance of j^rimary schools had arisen from enthusiasm 
generated by the introduction of universal primary education in 1957 and also from denomina- 
tional and village rivalries. Merging primary. schools in this way would arrest wastage by more 
effectively using teaching resources. Finally, this policy document details the. grants-in-aid pro-, 
visions and gives the guidelines for the award of scholarships to post-primary, .post-secondary, 
and post-graduate students. 

Western Region • 

Proposals for an educational policy for the Western Region^ Nigeria. Ibadan, July 1952, is a policy 
declaration announcing that free, i/niversal, primary education would be introduced in the region. 
Of more than historic interest, this document was issued under the direction of the region's 
first minister of education. Chiefs. Oduwole Awokoya. It gives acomprehensivc .survey of the 
many problems confronting the administration in its proposed carrying through of rapid expan- 
sion in every aspect of its educational services. Included among the problems analysed is that of 
apathy and inertia on tl^e part of illiterate parents and of their refusal to permit their daughters to 
attend schools, the particular- urgency of providing sufficient numbers of trained teachers, a,nd the 
need for finding funds to meet the capital and recurrent expenc^tures involved. To overcome these 
difficulties, it would be necessary to launch a vigorous, mass-cducation programme, to expand 
voluntary agency, and to create local authority, teacher-training colleges, and to seek for addition- 
al source^ of revenue. This sessional paper then outlines the scheme for free, compulsory, primary 
d ucation (the compulsory aspect was later dropped), to consist of a six-year course starting in 
January 1?55. iTraddrTiofl to this aeeeletated expansion of primary schooling, more secondary 
grammaf schools were to be established, science to be introduced into all secondary schools 
and their hbraries enlar^d. To develop technical education, eight technical colleges were envis- . 
aged. With respect to aaministrution, the duties of the regional advisory board of education 
arc explained , and government secondary schools and teacher-training colleges would be required 
to have boards o^ governors. This momentous programme was promptly begun, and although 
certain modifications were later made, the broad outlines of the policy statement were put into 
effect. , ' ^ 

Educational develop menf plans ^ 

In order to make the best use of grants under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, a 
systematiC'pIan, showing stages for expansion of education, was produced. as a sessional paper 
in 1947, and was adopted by the legislative council in 1948, as part of the Ten year plan of develop- 
ment and welfare for Nigeria. Lagos, 1948. This education plan emphasizes expanding primary 
schooling m villages with a strong rural bias to the curriculum, class-room instruction, school 
. gardens and farms, and handicraft classes are seen as a means of improv/ng rural life and of hclp- 
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ing to introduce belter farming methods and ne\v crops. Special post-primary farm schools wcrcs 
to be set up; technical education to be expanded in the larger towns to produce tradesmen; four 
rural education centres to be established; secondary schooling for both boys andgi^Js in govern- 
meht and voluntary agency schools to be extended and improved, more teacher-training colHegca 
to be established * including one for secondary school teachers. The plan expects continued co- 
operation between the central government ?nd voluntary agencies, and.jthrrcfore the projected 
government expend.tures Xor elementary and secondary schoolmg and for tejoheD training are 
mai .ly through grants-in-aid. Capital grants and recurrent assistance are complementary to local 
organization tnA financing. The cost o/lhis plan to the government is estimated at slightly less 
than K6 million of which somewhat over half is for the cost of buildings. Several modificatioas 
to lhe\original plan for education are contained in the Revised plan of development and welfare 
for Nigeria 195 l'56iLAgos,\95\, . , • . _ 

The first real analysis of educational expansion within the context of economic development 
is given in the report of a mission organized by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) at the\equest of the governments of Nigena,and of the United Kingdom: 
TRe economic development of Nigeria, Lagos, Government Printer 1954, The report provides a 
critiiiue of the needs for primary^ secondary, technical, and higher education^ and makes assess- 
ments of financing for some years ahead. While recognizing that recent constitutional revision 
has placed on regional and local governments the responsibility for organizing, financing, and 
supervising primary and secondary education the report nevertheless recommends that tlie 
federal government carry out functions of inspection backed by a special and modest programme 
of financial assistance to the regions. The report's financial projections for prim ai> .schooling 
are based on an estigiate that enrolments could increase at a rate of 15 percent per year in the 
West, 10 per cent in the North, 8 per cent in the Southern Cameroons, and 6 per cent in the 
East. Th^e rates of expansion arfc considered to be as high as the availability of trained teachers 
will allow. Over-all education expenditures by all levels of government: from £6.3 million, in 
1953/54 to over £14 million in 1959/60, with about 56 per cent of recurrent expenditure in the 
last year of this period going for primary schools. Total capital expenditure would be likely ^Iso 
to approach £14 million over the five-year period: 34 per cent for primary, 23 per cent for second- 
ary, 15 per cent for teacher training, 17 per cent for technical, and 10 per cent for higher edu- 
cation. In principle, the report ^rtiphasizes, higher education should be finlpnced by federal funds, 
secondary education by regionalTunds, and primary education by local funds. The regions should, 
however, contribute substantially to" primary schools, and to the regionalized branches of the. 
Nigerian College of Arts, Science and Technology. In urging that the cost of primary. sch^olinf 
be borne tp the greatest possible extent at the local level, the report argues that the greater the 
local i^esponsibility for the cost of education, the more genuine will be the community^ i/terest 
in its'khools. , . « ^ 

^E^nomic dcvelopnfenl programmes in the middle 1950s provide for increased diversity and 
a quickened spread of'educalion facilities. These were aflTected, to some extent by the general 
lines suggested by^the IBRD mission report but also by other special reports ^nd studies. The 
results are shown in the provision made for education in the federal government's Economic 
programme of the Ffderation of Nigeria 195S/60.. Lagos, 1956; in the Ivjorthem Region's Develop* 
ment finance programme J955I60. Kaduna, 1955; in the ^Eastetn jRegiDn:s Development plat\ 
1955160. Enugu, 1955. The Western Region's government gets away from the view of a develop- 
ment programme being a category of departmeptar projects, as is ^hown in its Development of 
Western Region of Nigeria Jp5i-60, Ibadan, 1955, and moie particularly in the reasoned analysis 
of development in the subsequent plan, Development plan 1960-65. Ibadan, 1959, . 

Nigeria's first full-scale effort in. economic planning is, however, contained m the National 
development plan which also provides an analysis for the Federation as a whole and which 

includes the individual plans of the federal government and of the regional go vemnients. federal 
government Development programme 1962-63, Northern Nigeria Development plan J 962*68; 
Eastern Nigeria Development plan 1962-68^ Western Nigeria Development plan 1962^8, (Mjid- 
western Nigeria's Development plan 1964-68 became available from Benin in 1965.) Formal 
Education, along v/ith indus^y and agriculture, is given top priority in the national development 
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plan. Apart from pressing for further primary and secondary school facilities,.special provision 
is .made for more technical and managerial training, and for the development of the universities. 
Of the total planned capitaj^expenditures for the Federation as a whole during the six-year period 
of the plan, some £70 million (that is, about 10 per cent of, the total) is expected to be spent on 
projects to do with formal education. The federal government itself is due .to contribute £14 million, 
mainly forhigher education. < • , * ' ' . , 

External aid reportS' . , ' ' » . ' 

For the earlier years of^thc period covered' in this study, the principal provider of capital assistance 
to Nigerians formal education was the United Kingd<yn through the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund, the details of which have been traced through Nigeria's official accounts. In recent 
years,,however, Nigeria^ formal education has benefited from external assistance in fhe form of 
grants an4 loans from a number of governments, international organizations, foundations and 
others. This help has come mainly in the form of capital aid for buildings and equipment — for 
universities, technical colleges, and ^hools — but includes also the provision of teachers, and 
scholarships for stpdy abroad: * . 

Data for this more recent period, for use in this study, was obtained, in the first instance, by 
personal interviews conducted in Lagos with the representatives of these foreign .institutions, and 
this was later supplemented by published material and information/rom other documents. 

Central among these other sources is the series of facts collected by the bureau of foreign aid 
for education, federal ministry of education, Lagos, and the study by L- Cerych. The tniegrarion 
of external assistance with educational planning in Nigeria, Pans, Unesco/IIEP, 1967 (African 
research monographs*— 14). Further documentatipn was obtained in the Overseas Drvelcpment 
Institute's British aid — 3, Educational assistance, London, ODI, 1963; and United States technical 
and capital assistance in^support of economic developfnent in Nigeria. Report a$ of January J965, 
Lagos, US^-AID, 1965, This publication contains summary information on AID education 
projects, the largest sector of the United States assistance programme in Nigeria. 

Statistics and reports on Nigerians itudying abroad , 

A number of publications provide approxtmatwinformation on the numbers of Nigerian students 
studying abroad, with vao^ing detail on proportions of men and women, on the institutions they 
are attending, and on (he subjec.ts being studied. Because of the methods of compilation none 
of these sources claim full coverage, but taken tpgether they do give a substantial indication <9f 
numbers and chaVacteristics. 

Thus, the British CounciPs annual publication^ Overseas students in Britain^ provides a break- 
down or students in institutions of higher learning, by broad categories of subjects being studied. 
The Association of Commonwealth Universities* Students from other countries tn Lntted Kingdom 
universities, 1963^4 contains much the ^ame data, ^or the United States, the Institute of Inter* 
national Education, New York, has published annually since 1960 Open doors, A report on inter' 
national exchange, which gives the numbers of Nigerian students in higher education in the 
United States, by subject speciality, such as humanities, engineering, agrlcuhure. 

The Office of the agent*general for Eastern Nigeria gives a listing m its Directory of Eastern 
Nigerian students in the United , Kingdom, the Kepublic of Ireland, and the continent of Europe as 
at fhe beginning of 1964. Similarly, the Office of the agent-general for Western Nigeria provides 
information in thjc Directory of }kestern Nigerian students in the United Kingdom and the continent 
of Europe at 1963'64 session. Though the listing is considerable, it refers only to those students 
who have registered with the respective offices of the agents-general. 

A furthpr reference is the federal ministry of education's National register of students, 1965. 
Potential gradualism Lsigos, \965, , ' , 

PMicatlons on the establishment and financing of Nigerians universities 

Nigeria^s«f)rst university, the University College, Ibadan, now with independent status and known 
as the University of Ibadan, took, shape at the time t did (1948) as a result of views expressed in , 
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the Report of the Commission on higher education in West Africa, London, HMSO Cmd. 
6655: 1945. As a further consequence of this report the YaJja College was closed, and the Ten 
year pian of development and welfare for Nigeria 1946-56 included financial provigton forthe cre- 
ation of the Nigerian College of Arts, Science and Technology (which was established on a regional 
basis, with branches in the Northern Region at Zaria. in the Eastern Region.at Enugu. and in the 
Western Region at Ibadan). 

This 1945 rcport recommended that all capital expenditure for tKe creation of ihe new uni- 
versity, as well as for the three new territorial colleges, be met from Colonial Development and 
Welfare-funds, and suggested further that annuaLrecurrent expenditure be^met in part from the 
same source (On later financing, a document of interest is the Proposals for the future financing 
of the Algerian College of Arts, Sci^hce and Technology, Lagos, 1953,) 

Crucial impetus to the creation of more universities in Nigeria— and, the displacement of the 
existing branches of the Nigerian College of Arts, Science and Technology— came in the recom- 
mendations df the Report of the Commission on post-school certificate and higher education .in 
'Stgcthi Jnveitment in education, h^os, 1960, - * 

Nigeria's five present-day universities have been established under various legislation as 
follows The University of Idadan act. Ugos, 1962, The Ahmadu Bello University law, Kaduna, 
1962; The University of Nigeria la\D, Enugu, 1962; The University oflfe (provisional council) Mw, 
Ibadan, 1961; and The University of Lagos act, Lagos, 1962. ^ * \ 

The National Universities Commission, founded as a result of a recommendation in the I960 
report, cojnmenccd its duties with a survty of university development in Nigeria and with an 
' assessment of future needs of financing. The result is the publication. of Unwerstty. development 
in Nige?la. Report of the National Universities Commission, Lagos, 1963, which includes comment! 
and recommcndationis on university financing for the remaining pcnod of the National Develop- 
ment Plan, l'963-68 Official federal government reaction to this report (arrived at after discussions 
with the regional governments) is available in a white paper. Decisions of the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Nigeria oH the Report of (he National Universities Commtsston, Lagos, 1964. 

The chief statistical sources used in the present study— with respect to the financing of the 
five universities— comprise the following, for the University of Ibadan, the Audited accounts for 
the financial years ended June 30, for 1953 through 1964; for Ahmadu Bello University, data on 
finances obtained from reports of the National Universities Commission, for the University of 
Nigeria, Nsukka. the Annual reports for the years J960 through 1964^ for the -University of Ife, 
Ibadao^ financial data provided directly by the university authorities ; for the University of Lagos, 
the Fifidhclal statements, for thc years I962/j63 and 1963/64, 



j REPORTS, STUDIES, AND ARTICLES 



Reports - . » - 

For Nigeria as^ a whole ^ , ' 

An exhaustive treatise on the subject oT «;itral government grants-in-aid of education is the 
report by Sydney Phillipson. assisted by W. E. Holt, entitled Granti-in-aid of education m Nigeria, 
a review with recommendations. Lagos, Government Printer, 1948. With, only minor changes th^ 
report's recommendations were accepted by the legislative couikil, its principles included in 
appendix A of the 1948. education ordinance, and its administrative effects further spelled out 
in the 1949 education regulations. The report gives historical background, as the basis for pro- 
jections into the future, it takes a logical view of national economic resource use; it emphasizes 
th^ importance of relating policy objectives to the administrative procedures for carrying them 
through and to the means for financing them. Because of these factors and its humanistic approach 
♦o the problem Of the varying abilities of Nigerian families to pay for their children's schooling, 
this report was exceptionally meaningful and infiuential during the decade ofcducational expansion 
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for which it ^was deigned. Thui, ahhough the operative part of the report consists of a series of 
recommendations— the basis for a revised. lo/if-term^grants in-aid policy-it is perhaps best thought 
of as a blueprint for the extension and improvement of Nigeria's enfire system.of forriial education, 
, The years immediately prior to the ^rhillipson investigation were punctuated by periodic 
interim and ad hoc adjustments in the l^ivel and manner of grants to voluntary agencies. This 
cUmaxed ih 1947 with the fixing of salary scales fdr non-government teachers (representing 
agreei^ent among the voluntary agenci^, the Nigerian union of teachers, and the central govern- 
ment) and the adoption of a provisional arrangement for giving grants to .enable the volunl%ry 
agencies (and, a neW feature, the natiye authorities) to meet the resulting higher costs of runrting 
their scKools. / . « ' 

Among the defects of the grant*s-/n-i»id procedure then existing (as explained in earlier annual 
reports of the department of education) were the following. A large proportion of the grants-in-aid 
paid to voluntary agencies was to^'nable their teachers to be paid at certain salary scales, but Ihis- 
was being done without close reference to the efficiency, educational necessity, or social usefulness, 
of the schools in which these teasers were employed. Nojofficial control was being exercised over 
the newly prant-aided schools., The distinction bctv/ccn assisted and non-assisted schools, so 
important in the 1927 education regulations, had been almost obliterated, because both groups 
were receiving grants-in-atd/but undicr two different systems, some on .the basis of efficiency, 
some by indirect (interim^ ^nts in rczpect of teachers only; the dual natutc^of this grants-in-aid 
procedure was meaninglew and confusing. The list of approved voluntary agencies had been 
compiled from time to tiijic wjthout any clear principle of a<^ceptance. Due to historical causes, 
notably the 1926 creation of two sep^arate education ordinances for the northern provinces and 
southern provinces respectively, the' administration of grants-in-aid between the two parts of 
Nigeria differed more tjhan variations in local and regional conditions justified. The native authori- 
ties, had never been officially considered as eligible for grants-in-aid to help the running of their 
schools, although t^e 1947 interim settlement of teachers* salaries broke with this tradition. 
Excessive numbere of uncertificated and probationary teachers were employed in the southern 
provinces compa^d with the certificated ones. As a result of the various interim arrangements 
concerning grants, the amount of additional work thrown on the voluntary agencies was needlessly 
onerous in both volume and complexity. Also, neither the central government nor the voluntary 
agencies had i clear enough picture of their cc .fitments over a period long enough to warrant 
confidence ifi planning ahead. ^ 

Taking^lhcsc problems into account, the task of the Phillipson investigation (stated here m 
the broad^l terms), was to rationalize the procedure of co-operation between local communities 
and the central goveniment^ in bringing about further expansion of approved schooling facilities, 
and in meeting the recurrent expenditures in as equitable a manner as possible. Because the pro* 
blem pf grants-in-aid of secondary schools and of teacher-training institution;, was considered 
as i$r^nting less difficulties, the main preoccupation of the more technical analysis supporting 
the r^ommendations is slan^cJ lovvarils primary education. Although the view is expressed that 
financial assistance t9wards non-recurrent cpsts of educational institutions cannot be as precisely 
governed by rcgulatfons. the analysis dpes lead to the outlining of principles for making such 
capital grants. Guiding tTie reasoning in ifyt rpport is a time horizon of about ten years. 

The salient* recommendations of the report are as follows. Schools must be officially approved 
as 'educationally necessary, and as efficiently run, before they can qualify for grants-in-aid. The 
division of recurrent costs between public revenue and the communities served by the schools 
should be made on the basijiof a formula^ the essence of which is. that the grant-in-aid be the 
recognized expenses less the assumed local contribution. This assumed local contribution would 
* give expression to the economic circumstances of different areas, or zones, thus, the financial 
burden oji tlte local community would be less in poor areas than in more economically advanced 
areas. ^Jative authority schools should qualify in the same way as .voluntary agency schools. 
Central and regional boards of education (specially 'constituted with representative,^ non-official 
niajorities) should be established, and these boards, yvhich should have specificMdvisory and 
executive functions, wo^v'<^ be responsible for setting up local education authorities and local 
Education committees. After a scrutiny' of 6(hex aspects of the system of formal,^ education, 
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further recommendations are. made on such topics as: the 'special purposes' gracls, education 
of women and girls, expatriate staff, special-type schools, the creation of a national teaching 
profession, the .teachers^ superannuation scheme. . 

The report*s historical review of grants-in-aid^ of education in Nigeria, which necessarily 
encompasses in outline the expansion of formal education, is authoritative. The southern tnd 
northern provinces are dealt with separately up to 1939 (including thus their respective set-backs 
to the spread of education in the 1930s; with two staging points: 1913, th; year before the amalga- 
mation of Northern and Southern Nigeria; and 1929, the^ear which illustrates the results of. the 
1926 education (colony and southern provinces) ordinance, and the regulations deriying from it. 
The explanation of changes in the grants-in-aid system since 1939 relates to Nigeria taken as 
a whole. The appendixes to the xepoit deal variously with facts about the growth of primary, 
secondary, and teacher-training facilities, with expenditures by the department of education" from 
1928 to 1947, and with the expected output from teacher-traming centres; estimatQS are given of 
the grants-in-aid required for helping to meet expected recurrent expenses of primary, secondary, 
and teacher*trainihg. institutions, and data is provided on rates of assumed local contribution. 

The Report of the Commission on post*school certificate, and higher education in Nigeria, 
Investment m education. Lagos, 1960, is the result of an evafuation of the needs for formal edu- 
cation made by a nine-man panel Composed of representative Nigerians together with American 
and British colleagues^ the chairman being Sir Eric Ashb/. Although chiefly concerned with techni- 
cal, commercial, and university education, the commission surveys quantitative and qualitative 
progress over a wider. field, including primary and secondary schooling. The focus of interest 
is aiL educational planning stretch of twenty years. The required numbers of senior educated 
persons are determined as a result of computations made by E.H^ Harbison of the high-level, 
skills needed for the economy up to the year 1970. Wjth the goals thus set out, the specific recom- 
mendations for extending and improving the var4ous :;pes and levels of formal education, are 
far*reaching. They have had a . pronounced effect on subsequent policy decisions of the federal 
and the regional governments. In particular, the recommendaV-.ns support the drive for expansion 
of facilities for advanced teacher training, for more sixth forms and improved scienc^. teaching in 
secondary schools, for more technical education. Side effects include, for instance, the strengthen* 
ing of the Northern Regipn^s policy not only for expanding the numbers in second^iry schools 
but also for widening the opportunities for primary schooling, especially in neglected areas. 
Suggestions made by the commission led to the creation of the National Manpower Board and 
of the National Universities Commission. Local reaction to further^recommendations in the report 
led to the setting up of three more universities (the University College, Ibadan, and the University 
of Nigeria, Nsukka, were already functioning), and of the absorption into the university system 
of the existing branches of the Nigerian College of Arts, Science and Technology. 

With respect to the financing of Nigeria's education, in general and in relation to the suggested 
expansions, the report is open-ended* It recognizes that the cost of implementing the recommenda- 
tions ^would be considerable, but expresses hope for large amounts of foreign aid. Two illustrative 
^estimates are given in the report: the placing of sufficient emphasis on the need for graduate 
teachers, Nigerian and other, would mean over-all expenditures of between £15 million and 
£20 million by 1970; also, the capital costs of suggested university development would be of the 
order of £20*million. 

'Estimates of required expenditures are provided, however, in the report, by J. N. Archer. 
Educational dev^lopfneiit in Ntgerta, J 961 '70 (Report on the phasing and cost of educational 
development on the basis of the Ashby Report of the Commission on post-school .certificate and 
higher education in Nigeria). Lagos, 1961. In translating the commission's proposals into financial 
needs, this analysis covers the various kinds of formal education, dealing separately with expected 
capital and recurrent expenditures. These projections of expenditures are a central element in 
the educational aspects of Nigeria's six-year national develoj)n^ent plan. ^ 

Other reports having to do, wholly or .in part, with education and covering all of Nigeria, 
are those written by Unesco*s Educational Investment JProgi^mnimg Mission in 1963, by IBRD, 
and by US*A1D. ^11 have been done since 1960 With the prospect of external assistance in mind. 
None is available jft publishedbform for wide clKulation. * ^ 
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For^thc Northcfii Rcpon,cthe report by H. Oldman, he admimtration of primary e4ucation. 
Kftduna, 1W2, givet the results of «n inquiry into problems of idminisiraiion and of financing. 
It moRimends the setting up of local education *uthoiities (within native authorities) and that 
there b^ a special course for training their staff. With the purpose of considering all local questions 
fdatirtg to primary education, these local education authorities would be responsible for establish- 
Int education committees^ which would include as members the representatives of school pro- 
prietors mho transfer their schooh to the local education authorities. By this administrative 
procedure, more effective control wouW be exercised over the system of primary education by the 
regionti govemnynt in co-operation vith local interests. .On the side of financing of primary 
education, the report provides a summary vicj"^ he grants-in-aid system and emphasizes the 
importance of detailed costings, for wnich puit . /C it provides illustrations. ^ 

The Eastern Region's Keporr on the review of the educational system in Eastern Nigeria, 
Enugu, 1962, is the result oJTan Invcstigatidn conducted in 1959 by a commission with K.O. Dike 
ar cbalrmtn. Wide-ranging in scope, the report iiwfudes a review of the administration, including 
the local mana<emenl, of primary, secondary, teacher-training, commercial, and technical edu- 
cation Also covered aie such topics as vocaiionj^^l guidance and the adequacy of school exami- 
nees and certificates. Recommendations give prominence' to the need for more secondary 
education with better quality science teaching, for more technical and vocational . training, 
tm<J for improved teacher-training facilities. On the financing of education, the existing practices 
of distributing grants-in-aid are examined; also the impact of universal primary education on the 
.region's annual budgets. * ... 

The outcome o(i further exploration is given in the Report of the Conference on the review of 
the educational system in Eastern Nigeria. Enugu^ 1964. The report is the result of an analysis made 
#by a wi<Jc selection of the region's educationists during an eight-day conference under the leader- 
.ship of Alvan Ikoku. ( ' ^ 

• . The structure and functioning of the Western Region 'sschoois^afid trade centres are examined 
in the Report of the commission appointed /o review the educational system of H^stern Nigeria. 
Ibadan, 1961. Chairman. Oinon S.A. Banjo. The commission's recommendations arc given in 
cofisidcrablc detail and include the suggestion that all sccondaiy modem schools be transformed 
by merger and/or expansio^i into junior seconda/y schools, and that their fee-paying be retained, 
fn many respects the commission's work can be interpreted as the exploration of the effects of 
applyingthe recommendations of the I960 Ashby commission to the schoohng system of the region. 

A thorou h analysii, with recommendatipns, on the level of school fees is contt^in^fl in the 
Report of C'^mmission of inquiry into the rise in fees charged by public secondar y grammar schools 
of^ teacher traininft colleges in Western Nigeria. IbJdan, 1963. The report includes a short Sketch 
of the relevant aspiccts of grants-in-aid financing, and outlines the case for regulating, by.limits, 
the fees chargcatble fo'^* particular s<^^iccs provided at the schools and colleges. The commission 
wa$ led by J. Ade Ajayi. 

Special Sopics ' 

Technical and vocational education \a: from time to time been the subject of special reports. Ore 
^^A^*^ ^ Goldway's Report on Investigation of vocational education in Eastern Nigeria. Enugu, 
1962, describes vocational education as it applies to technical change, ^nd as it is practised in 
the schools, the technical ihsCitute, the trade ccntjre, and within industry. Recommendalions 
embrace most elements of vocational education such as government trade tests, syllabuses, 
methods of selection for courses, and training ajds. 

'Another report is that by A. Skap^ki. Development of technical educaUon in relation to the 
fducatlopul system in Western Nigeria, 1962- 1970. lbadan» 1962. The author examines the need 
for pre-vocational technical education in the region^s secondary modem and. secondary grammar 
khools, also the role of government in encouraging prominent industrial employers to develop 
vocational training on a more sy-stematic basis. Dr. SkapsRi's influential analysis (coveiinjj; the 
training of artisans and craftsmen, of technicians; and of graduate engineers) has smce been 
elaborated Into a closely reasoned programme with meaning throughout Nigeria. 
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Robert Matthew^ Johnson, Mirshill, and partners, in their Report on buHdinf costs, London, 
1963, provide iU'Jstrttive data on the capital costs of school buildings. Their inxestigation was 
undertaken at the.request of the government of Northern Nigeria. 

T. T. Solan's Teacher training tn Nigeria, edited and with a final chapter by I. Eipil, Ibadan, 
University Press,. 1964, is both a record ap^ a critique of the training of Nigerian teachers since 
the earliest times. Govetiiment policies adopted from time tatinie, including the level ^nd method 
of providing grants-in-aid and block gnmts for teacher training, are explained and their effect$ 
assessed. 

An analysis of the rotes of formal education, and of speciahzed training, required for a suitable 
pace and direction in agricultural improvement in Nigeria, is provided by H.A. Oluwasanmi 
in Agriculture and Nigerian cconopiic development, Ibadan, Oxford Uni>ersity Press, 1966. , 

In the context of Africa 

The Nuffield^ ^ Cambridge Conference on African education delved into a wide 

array of educational problems, the findings ^f which are sorted out in Africa^ education', a study ^ 
of educational policy and practice in Bfitisk lropical Africa. London, 1953.^ The report covers all 
kmds of formal education excepting universities. Problems of the financing.of education centrally 
and locally &re dealt with and include, in genei;^l terms^.an analysis of the principles behind 
the applicatioi^ of government grants for educational development, and of local contributions 
by way of fees, rates, and taxes. * , 

Of particular interest aiso is the perspective given in the- publication of the results of meetings 
held for African educationists, arranged jointly by ECA and Unesco: Conference of African 
states on the development of education m Africa, Addis Ababa, 2961, Final report, 19^1. This 
important conference outlines the needs and the expected costs of creating modem educational 
systems suitable to the conditions of developing African nations. Targets are established of the 
proportions of school-age children at different levels of education for a period twenty years ahead. 
The cost figures, meant to be illustrative, are arrived at on the basis of anticipated economic 
growth and assume .considerable external assistance for education. 

Studies ^ ' 

Education and manpower 

The National Manpower" Be ar3, formed in ^' 62, has a.strategic role in helping to determine the 
general dimensions, of the natjpn's requirements of persons possessing high professional and 
technical qualifications. Thi^s is revealed in its published manpower studies: ^no. 1. Manpower 
situation in Ni^ria (preliminary report) 2963. (See also the contributi(/n by T.M. Yesufu in 
The Nigerian journal of economic and social studies, yol. 4, no. 3, Ibadan, 1962.); no.2. Nigeria's 
high'ievel manpower 1963-70, which gives projections of the needs for qualified Nigerians up to 
the end of the national economic plan period, and for some occupational groups up to 1970; 
no. 3. A study of Nigeria's professional man^wer m selected occupations 2964 is an analysis of 
lh^ qualifications of Nigerians, as recorded in the National Manpower Board's register, aod 
covers a variety of categories from architecture, engineering, medicine, to accounting and mathe- 
matics. The general approach taken by the board *s secretariat is thaC of assessing the factors 
explaining the economy's demands for, and supplies of, qualified people during the present 
national economic plan period, and beyond. These assessments are helped by nation-wide Surveyt. 
{A forciuiiiivr to some aspects of the earlier work of the secretariat is the signal contribution niade 
by F. H. Harbison in thp 1960 report, fpvestment In education.)^ , 

Pione.ering studies in the field of manpower and of ^tafif development in the pul)Uc services 
of Nigeria are those of J. Donald Kingsley. Staff development in the public service of Eastern 
Nigeria, Enugu» 1961 , also J. Donald Kingsle> and Sir Arthur Nevil Rjlckrx. Staffing anddevelop' 
ment in the public service of Northern Nigeria. Kaduna,^ 1962. Both studies resulted from specific- 
requests by the governments in Nigeria to the Ford Foundation. They provide an analysis not 
only with respect to the regional governments but to local and native authorities as well. The 
studies have immediate bearifig on the needs for»qualified persons by the public services wiiMn 
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the range of manafcment and intermediate supervisory, and of clerical and secretarial, levels; 
and u between professional and technical personnel, in addition to giving profiles of suff progres- 
sion an4 of education and training requirements, these studies include recommendations. 

Education and World AtTairs in 1^ study no. 2 draws on data available in Nigeria to construct 
t picture of the main elements relating to the needs of highly qualified people in the future and 
match this with an assessment of the likelihood that the natipn's educational institutions will 
be able to meet these demands: Nigeria, Study of manpower needs, educational capabilities^ and 
overseas study. New York, 1965. ^ ' 

Although devoted chiefly to the requirements of specialized training institutions, a study by 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO), prepared by R. Rowat, 
has direct relevance for Nigeria's system of formal education. Report to the federal and regional 
governmenti of Nigeria on the development df education and training in the field of agriculture and 
related subjects, Rome, FAO, 1965. 

Articles v 

A number of articles have direct or indirect bearing on Nigena's system of format education, 
and of its correlate, financing. Some of th^ relate to a view of the problems within the system 
of education; others are concerned with the manner in which education meshes with over-all 
economic and social advancement. ^ ^ 

. Resource use within education * 

A theoretical paper by P.N.C. Okigbo, 'Criteria for public expenditure pn education*, was pre* 
sented to thelntematipmil Economic Association's conference in 1963. In ittheai^thor explores the 
validity of the private and social benefit-cost, method of analysis, and of the manpower-require- 
ments approach, in achieving prioriti^ in public expenditure on formal education, as applied 
to Nigerian conditions. 

(Combining both a theoretical and statistical analysis, an unpublished study by S. Bowles 
establishes a model to assist the making of major economic decisions related to formal education 
using data of Northern Nigeria, and endeavours to achieve a consistency in the treatment of 
benefit-cost of major policy^ alternatives.) 

A critique of the progress made in expanding education in Nigeria during the peiiod 1960-64 
is providedjn a paper given at the Unesco National Commission for Nigeria conference on edu- 
cational planning by A. Musone. 'A statistical appraisal of the development plan for education', 
Report and recommendations, Lsi$,oSt Apn\ \9S5, 

Several articles trace aspects of the expansionary phases of Nigeria's education. One of these 
is by J. Ade Ajayi. 'The development of secondary grammar school education m Nigeria', Journal 
of the historical society ofNigei^ia, vol. 11, no. 4, December 1963. 

Another is by J. O'Connell. 'The state and the organization of primary education in Nigeria, 
1945*60', chapter in H.N» Weiler. Education and politics in Nigeria, Freiburg, 1964. This article 
makes reference to recent changes in financing procedures, with consequent strains on regional 
budgets. 

Alan J. Pifdr gives a portrait of the chief elempnts in the expansion of Nigeria's education 
since early times, reviews social and economiclpSpobiems being met in the effort of (treating a true 
national system' of education, and, while explaining the dimensions of the fipancmg needed for 
pre^nt educational programmes, suggests an urgent.role for external help. Education. bul>^ark 
of Nigeria's independence', Africa in transition. Tucson, University 9f Arizona Press, 1961. 
(Kennecott lectures, n9. 6, 1960-61.) " ' ^ ^ 

Education and the economy 

Formal education within a pattern of national economic resource psc is' the theme, more or less 
closely defined, of several papers presented to the National Manpower Board's Seminar on 
manpower problems in economic development with special rcfcrcliicc to Nigeria, held in Lagos 
in March 1964. Central among these is the paper by Chief S. Oduwolc Awokoya. 'Educational 
philosophy and structure for economic development, the Nigerian point of view'. The author 
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presses his views of the need for re-thinking the curriculum in the nation s schooU consistent 
with the unfolding of modem opportunities, particularly in science and technology. He asks 
for a closer understanding of the relatedness of the , parts of Nigerians system of education, and 
for a closer alliance between planning for education and over-all economic planning. In order to 
meet the cost of the existing system of education, and to make provision for costly new approaches, 
the paper emphasizes the dominant requirement of an analysis of educational finance as an 
instrument for raising the productivity of educational institutions, and for utilizing external aid 
for education to greater benefit. 

Ayo Ogunshcye*s contribution to this seminar is his paper, 'Manpower problems in economic 
development: integrating manpower planning with general plannmg*. Drawing on theoretical 
analysis and on practical experience of policies in Nigeria, the author explores the economic and 
social forces operating behind the demand for, and the supply of, educated persons. This leads to 
a critique of the employment and education aspects implicit lathe 1962-68 national development 
plan. While pointing to the ever-present likelihood of some conflict between the objectives of 
more wage-employment and of higher output and growth, the paper examines the possibilities 
of greater labour intensity in the plants projects, and indicates the meaning of these for changes 
in Nigerians programme of education, for schools and untyersitie^. 

S.A. Aluko providej>van exploratory analysis of 'Public finance and educationjn Nigeria* 
in his paper to the International congress of public finance, held m September 1965. The paper 
first depicts the Changing rcsponsibijitifcs for education among the public sector, voluntary 
agencies, and private individuals and organizations. It then examines the impact of expenditures 
for different types of education on the finances of governments. Lastly, the paper considers policy 
issues, including inter-governmental problems, arising from existing methods of financing edu- 
cation. 

Because of the high priority given to formal education in the 1962-68 national development 
plan, explanation of the plants construction, as well as appraisals of its suitability — including the 
question of internal and Eternal financing — are of interest to this study of the financing of education 
in Nigeria. ^ 

A symposium of views on the p'an is published in the Nigerian journal of economic and social 
vol. 4» no. 2. Ibadan, University Press, Jdly 1962. Leading the contributions to the sym- 
posium arc thoce of two economists intimately concerned, at the national level, with the technical 
side of the plan*s creation: W. F. Stolpcr. 'The main features of the 'l962-68 development plan*, 
and L. M. Hansen. 'Methods of economic programming and analysis in the plan V Articles in 
the same issue, and of special' relevance here, arc those of O. Aboyade. 'A general critique of the 
plan*, and J. 0*ConneII. *Some social rejections on the plan*. Further essays are printed m the 
Journal of local administration overseas. London, HMSO. one by A. Rivkin. *Eci nomic devjlop- 
ment planning in Nigeria*, vol. HI, no. I, January 1964; and another by F. J. Moore. 'Develop- 
ment planning in Eastern Nigeria*, vol. I1I| no. 4, July 1964. » 
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External assistance for education in developing countries will in most cases not 
represent more than a snoall fraction, usually not over S or 10 per cent, of jtheir 
total educational expenditures (though there are important exceptions). Thus, a 
central problem for educational planning is how to get the maximum effect from 
this marginal amount, in terms of its contribution to over-all educational develop- 
ment in both the short and long run. 

. Logically, the correct strategy seems clear enough. The greatest multiplier effect 
couM be attained by focusing external assistance (a) on breaking strategic bottle, 
necks to educational development which the recipient country does not ij^self have 
the means at present to break,, (b) upon such things as research and experimenta- 
tion and pilot projects which can have a spreading and long-run effect, and (c) pei^ 
haps n^ost importantly, on strengthening educational planning itself, for without 
a clear road map of where it wishes to go in education, and what is required to get 
there, a developing country is in a poor position to know what aid to ask for or 
how' to make the best use of that which it receives. 

*A11 ti^, if successful, could contribute for years to come to the more produc- 
tive use of the recipient country's own educational resources. By the same logic, 
the less attractive though none the less useful alternative would be for external 
assistance merely to add a modest supplement to what the recipient country is 
currently able to do with its own resouh:es; 

In practice, of course, things are not this simple; a variety of practical problems 
— for both recipients and donors— impede jthe, application of this clean logic. To 
name but a few of these familiar problems, there jis, to start with, that of reaching 
rational priorities oi^ what forms of aid to request and, on the other side, that of 
trying to respond affirmatively and efficiently to such requests. There is the prob- 
lem of multiple sourcei of assistance, each with its own strengths atid limitations^ 
its own ideas and procedures, which sometimes engender confusion and competi- 
tion, waste and misunderstanding, fhere is also the problem Qf timing— the frus- 
trating iimc consumed in preparing proposals, getting them accepted jthcn finally 
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getting action (by which time the earlier peeds and priorities may have shifted). 
And there is, of course, the delicate probleni of politely saying no to proferrcd fonn$ 
of aid which are considered to be useless ^r even worse, and the reverse one of 
declining aid requests which appear ill-considered. 

These are but a few of the problems invol^vcd in trying to make the most effec- 
tive use of external assistance. Fortunately, a jgc^d deal of progress has been made 
in recent years toward dealing with them mc^re satisfactorily, as the participants 
have gained more experience in this important branch of international co-ojpcration. 
But more progress is still needed, and one major way to achieve it is through a 
more systematic research effort to extract tAe hard-earned lessons from past 
experience. Without sUch an effoit the costly .fessons of the past have a way of 
evaporating and the sartie lessons have to be lean^cd over and over again. By their 
very nature, the agencies concerned tend to have poor memories;, they are too busy 
with the future' tterreflect^oh th*: past, and their kigh personnel turnover scatters 
acquirccl kjQov^Jedge to the winds before it can be analy;5ed. 

Anyone attempting^ such analysis, however, will^quickly discover that accurate 
and comparablelfact^^are hard to come by, not b^usc pcOple are^ unwilliog to 
provide them but because, in the nature of things, good factual records for this 
purpose are rarely kept. Even to arrive at a reasonably accurate estimate of the 
total educational assistance received by some country in a given period, or the 
total dispensed by any donor agency in that period, and then to reconcile the two 
estimates, is a major challenge to amy analyst's ingenuity. Whea one goes further 
and attempts to trace what actually happened to tKe aid, the going gets even harder. 

With a view to probing some of these problems which bedevil educational plan- 
ners and aid analysts, the Institute asked Ladislav Gerych to undertake two pilot 
studies/one in Nigeria which is reported here', and one in the Ivory Coast (publish- 
ed separately, in French only.*) The aim was neither to pass judgement on whetl^r 
the particular aid was good or poor, nor to give advice to these countries ^n how 
to handle aid in the future. Rather, the aim was simply to jfind out what happened 
and to^analyse this body of experience in the hope that it might offer useful lessons 
to other countries more or less similarly situated. The Institute's interest above all 
was to discover how educatiodal planning might be used a,s an instrument for im- 
proving the efficiency and effectiveness of the whqle aid process. 

Thanks to the generous co-operalion of the Nigerian authorities and various aid 
agencies, for which the Institute and the author are most grateful, Mr. Cerych has 
been able to come up witfi an interesting analytical picture of the educational assis- 
tance received and used by Nigeria, following its independence in I960. His general 
approach and the methodologies he used— for example, in estimating the total 
size and the pattern of distribution of educational assistance, including the cir- 
cumnavigation of major statistical pitfalls^should provide useful suggestions for 
other countries anxious to examine and improve their own situations. His exami- 
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nation of Nigerians ingenious efforts to co-ordinate educational aid requests from 
various quarters within Nigeria, and then tp harmonize aid received from various 
external soprccs, is of particular interest. * « 

One can hardly^/cscapc the implicit conclusion of this monograph that external 
assistance will be of greatest benefit to developing countries once they have formed 
a clear and comprehensive vi^w of the direction they wish to follow in their edu- 
cational development, as an integral part of over-all national development, and 
once thty have plotted a rational course and set the necessary priorities fpr achiev* 
ing these goals. In short, a well>conceived educational plan js an indispensable 
instrument for orchestrating domestic and external resources and for getting maxi- 
mum educational results from the two combined. 

' ' ' , Philip H. Coombs 

Director, IIEP 
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External assistance is of paramount importance to e;|^ucational planners in 
developing countries at almost every stage of their work. Jhe very financing of 
educational development is, more often than not, dependent on external aid; the 
gap between the demand for and the supply of teachers, particularly at the 
secondary and post-secondary levels, can seldom be filled except by expatriates 
provided under various foreign aid schemes; the scholarships for study abroad, 
also provided under such schemes, play a crucial role in the planning of post- 
secondary and higher education; even the process of educational planning itself 
must often be carried out with the help of experts put at the disposal of the planning 
country by various bilateral or international technical^ assistance schemes. 

However, it is probably because external aid is so'closely interwoven in the 
fabric of educational planning that little effort has so far been made to analyse 
the problems to which it gives rise. The aim of the present study is io contribute 
to the filling of this gap in one specific country^ Nigeria, and to examine the role, 
played by external aid in the development of education in that country in recent 
years, to analyse the policy and ^he methodological problems to which it iias given 
rise, and to uncover the links between external aid and educational planning. 



Historical background . 

A full undentanding.of the problems of external aid in the context of education 
in Nigeria would rcqukc some knowledge of the geographical, historical, economic, 
political and social background of that country. For obvious reasons, we shall 
limit ourselves to the consideration of certain hi^toric^l factors which bear more 
particularly on the subject tmdet study. 

Most of contemporary education in Nigeria started as a private effort, mainly 
of missionary societies, and the role of these institutions, called voluntary agencies, 
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remains preponderant even to<lay ; of some 15,000 primary schools with 2.9 million 
pupils in 1963, over 10,000 with 2.25 million pupils were run by voluntary 
agencies; of the 212,000 secondary general pupils, 170,000 are enrolled in private 
schoob. 

But though the educational system in Nigeria was implanted from outside the 
country, itpannot be said to have been a product, even in its first phase, of external 
aid hi the present sense of the term.'One of the basic principles of United Kingdom 
colonial policy was that expenditure on ^ucation as well as pn other social 
services should be financed exclusively from local resources, "at least as far «s 
recurrent expenditure was concerned; and the initiators of the first schools in 
Nigeria were not only missionaries, but also Nigerians themselves or other Africans, . 
often liberated slaves who had been in prolonged contact with ^Europeans or 
Americans. The desirefor education— and the habit of paying for it— is something 
that has been rooted in Nigeriaa tradition for well over a century. Understandably 
enough, the development of education was greatly influenced by the United 
Kingdom model. • . 

It should be noted also that private education in Nigeria, whether denomi^ 
national or not, js supported mainly from local and national resources, of which 
the greatest part are public grants. It receives very little external aid, the amount 
of which it is impossible to ascertain. Private education is, therefore, not included 
in this study. 



. Conceptual framework 

For an educational planner, external aid in particular and international co- 
operation in general represents in the first place one of the resources available to 
the country for expanding, maintaining or directing its educational system. As 
such, they constitute one of the inputs (or inflows) of this system, the nature of 
which any systematic inquiry has to define and analyse. 

In the first placp, this input has a specific volume. It can be expressed in monetary 
or in manpower terms, either in absoluje^figures or as a proportion of the o^er-all 
national effort. It can be broken down by origin (multilateral or bilateral aid, or 
'accordmg to the aid-providing agencies), by destination (levels and types of 
education to which it is directed), by geographic distribution or in several other 
ways (e.g., aid to recurrent or capital expenditure, loans or grants). 

Chapter 1 shows why a better knowledge of the total volume of external aid 
and of its Various breakdowns is useful, if not indispensable, to an educational - 
planner, and indicates the total volume of external aid to Nigeria and its 
composition. The input of external aid can take the form of (a) supply of expatriate 
teachers; (b) scholarships for studies abroad qr at home; (c) supply of educational 
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c<fuipmcnt and (d) financing. of institutions or of pArtioultr sectors of education. 
The role of these different forms of aid and the problems associated with them in 
Nigeria wiU be discussed in Chapters 2, 3 and 4. The fifth form of external 
assisUnce, namely the supply of personnel in charge of assisting in the adminis- 
tration and the plahning of education, will be examine^ in Chapter 7. Many forms 
.of external aid imply a transfer of educational programmes and methods. These 
transfers create a scries of problems which will be discussed in Chapter 5. 

Finally, the input of external aid represents not one, but a multiplicity of inflows 
corresponding to the multiplicity of external aid resources. The inflows may be 
complementary or they, might mutually conflict. All are subject to particular . 
'institutional requirements. la this coionexion problems concerning the co- 
brdination of external aid, questions of administration and othec procedures as 
^wU as of organizations established to cope with offers and requests for external 
lid will be analysed ip Chapter 6. 

The key point of this rqwrt, the impact of tht external aid flow on the^u- 
cational planning process, will be discussed throughout as well as in a special, 
concluding chapter. Problems discussed in. this study are mainly those arising in 
connexion with the transfer of capital, goods arid services for which the financing 
is provided, at least partly, from outside, non-Nigerian resources. It is solely in 
this sinsc, without implying any value judgement whatsoever,, that the terms 
'external aid' or 'assistance' used throughout should be understood. On at least 
two important occasions— when dealing with , expatriate teachers and with 
Nigerians studying abroad— the discussion covers problems whert there may ''be 
no external, but only Nigerian financing. 

Present exteftial aid to Nigerian education and all international co-operation 
taking place in- this connexion arc in many ways very new phenomena because 
of their scale and because they involve an unprecedented multitude of organi- 
zations and countries. Yet what will be said in the subsequent chapters should , 
not be interpreted merely as an account of innumerable difficulties and probWms 
whicfi this new situation lias created. In fact, an external observer may often find 
himself less impressed with the difficulties and problems than with the fact that, 
given the newness and complexity of it alf, things have gone as wellas they h^ve." 



1 Assessing the amount- and distribution 
of ' external aidu ' ' , . . 



Because external aid represents one of the main educational inputs in "developing 
countries, it is essential to ascertain its tot§l amount as well as its distribution 
between the various sectors c/ the educatipnal system. Only a detailed knowledge 
of the amount of aid availAble in the pastand at present will give the educational 
planner a basis for a realistic evaluation of tfie amount of aid he can count o$ in 
the future. Naturally, extrapolation of past trends is not a sufficient guide to the^ 
future, for the future trenc! will be affectedly political factors, balance of^ayiTRHU 
considerations, (Jie attitudes of the donor countries or organizations, etc^ But, 
in general, such factors change pnly slowljr* apd it would be unrealistic Yor a 
country to expect that it will reccivcsduring the next few years twice the amount 
of^id it has received in the past. ' ' 

This misapprehension^actually occurred la Nige^a. the current development 
plan (1962/63 to 1968/69) was based on the ^i^samption that ,50 per cent of all 
capiUl expenditure would 6c covcr<^ by foreign aid. With capit^il expenditure on 
education set at £69.8 million,* it was assumed that some £35 million, or almost 
£6 million % year, would be provided by external aid. Indeed, educational proj«:ts , 
being generally more attractive to foreign donors than other projects, it fhighthave 
' been assumed that external resources would cover an even greater proportipn of ^ 
capital^xpenditurf • Had data on foreign aid in the past been better known, it 
would have been clear that the' assumptions of the plan^ were pro^b^bly too 
optimistic; for, in 1962, Nigeria received' from external sources probably less 
than £2 niillion for capital cxpendi|ure on education. In fact, during the first"* 
two years of the plan, finance from abroad covered only 15 to 20 per cent of 
. capitaUexpenditure on education^ .... 

A precise knowledge of the amount of external aid and of its distribution is also 
indispensable for .assessing the effectiveness of this aid and for formulating a 
policy aimed at its more effective utilization. If, for instance, there are reasons to 
believe that the total amount of aid cannot be increased sijpiificantly in the near 
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future, it may be possible to direct whatever'amount is available into sectors of 
education which have priority for economic or other reasons. 

However, 'assessing ihe amount of foreign aid is by no ipeans a simple and 
stiaightforwa^d task. In a certain sense, it can be said that all aid for development 
Gin contribute to educational'development, because it releases, in the recipient 
country a cerUin amount of internal resources which can be devoted to education.. 
In this sense, any aid project can, in the fast analysis, havt^the same eff^t as an 
educational aid project. It is, however, impossible, to determine with precision 
when such an internal tiansfer of resources really takes place. It is better, therefore, 
to consider exclusively aid earmarked for education, remembering, however, 
that the latter can also benefit -indirectly from other non-educational aid projectSi 
Even so, the difficulties in ascertaining the value of educational aid are by no 
means negligible. For it is not only the amount, but also the value of aid wluch 
must bc'<;onsidered, and the two arc not necessarily the same. 

Amount and value of external aid 

Tlie^ first 'difficulty in ascertaining the amount of foreign aid'Ues in the genera) 
lack of data in this field. In Nigeria, in particular, this lack of datn results largely 
from the multitude of recipients— federal government, regionalgovernments and, 
within e^-*** regie a, several mihistiics, institutions, and sometimes even individuals. 
As there is no common accounting centre where all external contributions would 
obligatorily be registered according to well-defined criteria,'any compilation must 
be ba^cd on the individual declarations of the recipients. 

Nor is the situation any better on the side of the donors. Few of the aid agencies 
are able fo stale the monetary value of the assistance they provide. Often this 
assistance is financed by several organization^ private or public, or represents a 
juxtaposition of different schemes, each of them supported b> different sources 
and only administered from one centre. In Nigeria,^ at least two if not three of 
the four major d<irtor<^ .a'nd the majority of the smaller ones, arc unable to evaluate 
with any degree of arcuracy the monetary value of their contribution to Nigerian 
education. 

Another difficulty is due to the fact that most of the external aid contributions 
are made in the form of block grants or loans for ^period of several years and, 
in most cases, the accounting systems of both donors and recipients do not provide 
anx information about the amovnt diribuxscd ia any one year, this means that 
very oflen'^avcrages have to be used. 

• But perhaps the greatest difficulty results from the fact that any item of external 
aid may have a different moni tary value to the donci and to the recipient. A 
Peace Corgs volunteer, for fnataiice, costs the United States Government some 
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£3,000 a year; but if the Nigerian Government employed a Nigerian graduate 
instead, it would have to pay him only £700 a year. The Peace Corps contribution 
represents, therefore, to the Nigerian Government a saving of only £700 per 
volunteer. Of course, Xhis value to Nigeria concept as contrasted with the cost to, 
the donor concept^ is based on the hypothetical assumption that Nigeria has a 
choice, bet ween receiving a foreign volunteer or employing a Nigerian— which is 
probably not the case at present. In other word^, if no Peace Corps teachen were 
available, Nigeria would have to hire other expatriates, cover their travelling 
expenses and pay them much more than £700 a year, though, probably less than 
£3,000 including travel. This introduces a third possibility of evaluating the 
external aid contribution, the replacement cost concept. The Peace Corps is only 
. one example; two or three different price tags can be attached to almost any 
\^ittm of external aid— teaching personnel, experts, educational equipment, etc. 

Any type of evaluation will have its advantages and its drawbacks. The 'cost 
to the dj^nor' concept is technically the most convenient one, because the relevant 
^ data ^re the most easily available. It is for this reason that it has been used in the 
present study," even though it inflates in some ways external aid contributions 
qu'te considerably. The *value.to;>/igeria' concept is probably the most interesting 
from the point of view of the educational planner, but its drawbacks lie in that 
it neglects some of the basic facts of the present situation, such as the lack of 
qualified manpower and of financial resources. Also, with thjs approach, certain 
external contributions may appear as nil in value; thus, for instance, the United 
Kingdom volunteer teacher, who costs tfic United KingdJw Govpmment some 
£900 a yc^ir, would not be counted as an external contribution because he receives 
in addition £700, i.e., the equivalent of a Nigerian salary, from the Nigerian 
Government. The ^replacement cost' concept is, in a sense, the most objective 
one, but technically it is very difficult to calculate; with few exceptions, such as 
that of the Peace Corps volunteers, the 'replacement cost' value will come rather 
close to the *cost to the donor' value. 

These different ways of evaluating external aid contributions are of great 
relevance to the future financing of the educational system. Qbviously, the planner 
would be over-pessimistic if he were to assume that the replacing of foreign, aid 
will eventually, cost the country as muqh as it costs. the donors tqday. Taking a 
simplified example which probably ignores future increases in teachers' salaries, 
the future substitution of the 500 Peace Cprps teachers working in Nigeria in 1961. 
by 500 Nigerians will represent an expenditure of £350,000, and not of £1.5 million, 
which is what the programme xosts the United States Government today. 

Such calculations are naturally only valid for the time when enough nationals 
will be available to replace expatriates. Meanwhile, the planner must put on the^ 
foreign ald,j^ontribution a value which lies somewhere between the present high 
cost to the donor and the estimate of the low value to the recipient. Let us suppose, 
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for instance, that in. 1965, various external agencies provided Nigeria with 
1,000 teachers at a cost of £3 million. Let us assume, further, that equally well- 
qualified Nigerians, when available, would'cdst*>Iigeria £1.5 million. Taking into 

•account the output from national institutions and studies abroad as well as the 
manpower situation, the planner estimates that 200 teachers can be produced 

^every year to replace the expatriates entirely five xears hence, i.e., in 1970. Lastly, 
let us as(Sume that, for one reason or another, Nigeria does not wisTi to receive 
external aid in the form of teaclier$ and decides to hire forthwith 1,000 expatriate 
teachers* at the same cost as the present cost to the donors. Thus, in 19C6, thc^ 
country will have 800 expatriat^^teachers costing £2.4 million and 200 Nigerian 
teachers costing £0.3 million; In 1967, there will be 600 expatriates costiiig 

.£1.8 million and 400 Nigerians costing £0,6 million; and so on until, in 1970, 
all 1,000 teachers will be Nigerians costing £1.5 million.* As can be seen, the 
planner^ when reflecting on a future educational expenditure which is to replace 
the present external aid contribution, will have to apply to the latter a coefficient 
decreasing in accordance with the availability of national resources; in this 
particular case teachers. In the above example, the coefficient to be applied is 1.0 
for the reference year, 1965, 0.9 for 1966, 0.8 for 1967, and so on until 1970, 

' v/hen the coefficient becomes 0.5. In other words, when estimating future costs of 
substituting Nigerian personnel or equipment for foreign personnel or equipment, 
the 'value to Nigeria' concept will be the xi)ost appropriate. But so long as this 
substitution, is not practicable, an estimate based on the *cost to the donor' 
concept^ or something approaching it is the more realistic since it represents the 
expenditure which the countij vrOiild have to incur if foreign aid were suddenly 
withdrawn and existing projects were to be maintained. 

. Ill view of the preceding considerations, it is obvious that any estimate of the 
total amount of external aicf for education receive4 by Nigeria can be no more 
than very approximate. But in "the absence of any precise data, even such an 
^estimate should prove useful to the educational planner. 

It may.be mentioned that the Nigerian Government fully realizes the drawbacks 
of this situation and has tried, through the Bureau for External Aid, to ascertain 
the total yearly amount of external aid as well as its distribution by source, 
geographic destination and levels and types of education. The results of this 
accounting exercisf are, however, still confidential. More recently, the National 
Universities Commission has undertaken a comprehensive listing of external aid 
to Nigerian universities. 

For our purpose, external aid to education means any contribution, including 
grants, loans, goods and services, for which no payment has to be made from 
Nigerian sources^ except contributions made to on-the-job training and adult 

U All these figures, it should be stressed, are given only in order to clarify the mclhodology of 
, evaluating external aid, they should io no way be considered «s actual projections. 
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education. This rather narrow definition of education, as opposed to the larger 
concept of human resource development, is motivated solely by the necessity of 
limiting the already wide scope of the present inquiry. This in no way diminishes the 
importance of schemes such as those furthered l?y Unesco or the British Council 
for the creation of public libraries. 

The use of monetary terms is not necessarily the only or even the best way of 
expressing the value of external aid; in the case of expatriate teaching personnel, 
for instance, the use of man-months may give a beUer idea of the value of external 
assistance. Only monetary terms, however, can serve as a common denominator 
for the various forms of aid, such as teachers, scholarships, equipment, etc., 
which, added together, provide a meaningful picture of the role which external 
aid plays in the educational development of the country concerned. 

As far as Nigeria is concerned, investigations undertaken in connexion with the 
present study lead to the conclusion that, in 1964, the total amount of external 
aid was of the order of £6.2 to £7.7 million. This, estimate is based largely on an 
evaluation of the cost of programmes financed by various donors operating in 
Nigeria.* In certain cases it was possible to make use of average unit costs (e.g. of 
volunteer teachers or of studies abroad). 

/ 

The distribution of external aid 

The distribution of external aid between the different levels and sectors of the 
educational system is shown in Table L 

The data in the table were obtained in the same way as the global figure, and 
are based on the cost to the donor. It proved impossible to establish what the 
corresponding figures would be in terms of the *value to Nigeria* concept. It is 
clear, however, that the difference between the cost to the donor and the value to 
Nigeria will arise mainly with regard to expatriate teachers, laking into- account 
their number, it would be possible to estimate the *value to Nigeria* of total 
external aid very approximately at between £4 and £5 million, or, to be on the 
safe side, at between £3.5 and £5.5 million. 

As can be seen from the table, by far the greater part of external aid goes to 
secondary education, teacher training and the universities. For reasons which will 
ap^/later in this study, technical education receives a surprisingly small prqpor- 
tion of external aid. The high figure for secondary education is due to the iarge 
contingent of volunteer teachers and to the foreign support of two comprehensive 

1. The relevant 'figures were obtained partly from unpublishid or confidential reports, partly 
through personal interviews, and this makes it impossible to produce the evidence and give 
the usual references. Such references would have to indiqa»c the contribution of each donor, 
and neither the Nigerian authorities nor some of the donors are willing to have such figures 
made public* ^ 
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■u 1. Estimated distribution of external aid to education in Nigeria by level, 1964 



£ thousand 



PtrcentigM 



Primaiy\ 
SccondarK 
Teacher training 
Technical \ 
Universititi \ 
Advisory services^^^ 
Scholarships 

Total 



180 to 
1700 
1200 

290 
1 500 

640 

700 



250 
1 860 
1 400 

310 
1 840 
1 050 
1 000 



2.9 
27.4 
19.4 

4.7 
24.2 

ia2 

11.2 



to 



3.2 
24.1 
18.2 

4.0 
23.9 
13.6 
13.0 



6 210 



7 710 



100.0 



100.0 



1. Includw tho cost of dilTerent tdvtscrs to mintstnes of education, of planninc teams and missions, etc , as well as 
assistanca to KhamM such as the davelopmcnt of educational television or of aptitude testlns 



schools; teacher-training bcn^ts from eAternal aid mainly through the support 
of five advanced teacher-trainingxolleges; the universities receive aid in the form 
of large capital grants. \ 

Geographically, aid seems to distributed almost equally among the 
Northern, Eastern and Wesicrn (inclu^^ig the Mid- Western) regions, in spite of 
the considerable differences in size and population between these regions; each 
of them receives 20 tc 25 per cent of tota^ assistance, the remainder going to 
federal institutions, . \ . 

As far as the origin of external aid is concerned, about 10 to 15 per cent of the 
total comes from international organizations, l5 ,to 15 per cent from private 
organizations and 70 to 80 per cent from bilateral a^e^ncies. 

In 1964, only a relatively small part of external aid was^sed for capital expendi- 
ture, some 70 to 80 per cent representing recurrent expenditure. This was due 
largely to the fact that most of the large capital grants were cith^r made before 1964 
or due to be made in 1965 and the following years, ^ 

It is clear that some of the above figures would have been very, different had the 
calculations been made on the basis of the 'value to Nigeria' co^icept. Thus, 
secondary education would have represented some 15 per cent of the total instead 
of 24 to 27 per cent, and the share of capital expenditure in external aid^ would 
have amounted to between 40 and 50 per cent instead of 20 to 30 per cent. 

\ 

External aid and total educational expenditure , 

What then is the relative importance of external aid in Nigeria's total educational 
expenditure? * "* > * 

In 1962/63, the federal and regional governments spent £3 1 million on education, 
and an additional £10 to £1 1 million were provided by the local authorities and 
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private sources, mainly in the form of fees. Thus, the total national expenditure 
on education amounted to some £42 millioi\. Figures for 1963/64 were not 
available at the time of the present inquiry so that the only way of estimating 
expenditure in 1963/64 was by extrapolation of past trends on the basis of an 
average yearly growth rate of 10 per cent (in current prices) between 1958 and 1963. 
The figure for national expenditure would then be £46 million in 1963/64. If we 
add external aid as computed in Table J, the total expenditure on education in 
Nigeria vyould amount to between £52 and £53.5 million, of which external 
aid would represent 12 tp 15 per cent. 

As far as the various levels and types of education are concerned, it would 
appear, from all available information, that foreign aid represented about 0.9 
to 1 .1 per cent of expenditure on primary education, 13 to 14 per cent for secondary 
education, 13 per cent for technical education, 2l to 24 per cent for teacher 
training and 18 to 21 per cent for higher education. These figures are again based 
upon the cost to the donor, and they do not, therefore^ indicate the magnitude 
of the financial effort needed in the future to replace these foreign aid contributions 
by national resources. This effort must be estimated on the basis of the value to 
Nigeria, which shows the contribution pf foreign aid as amounting to only 7 to 
10 per cent (instead of 12 to 15 per cent) of total educational expenditure/The 
coirespondirig figures for the various levels and types of education are 0.8 to 
0,9 per cent for primary education, 7 to 8 per cent for secondary education, 
10 to II per certt for technical education, 10 to 12 per cent for teacher training 
and 16 to 18 per cent for higher education. 

This 'devaluation' of the contribution made by external aid does not, of course, 
imply any decrease in the present value and importance of such aid; it is simply 
a method of evaluating realistically the magnitude oi the national effort which 
will be required in the future to replace foreign aid. But, if the planner is to be 
in a position to make such a realistic evaluation, he must know exactly the amount 
of foreign aid and its di^ribution, even if it is completely free, Thus appointments 
filled by expatriate teachers who are not being paid by the receiving country 
should be shown on establishment lists with hypothetical salaries of national 
staff if and when they fill the appointment^; otherwise, the Ministry of Finance 
and Establishment may well be unwilling to allow for the appointment of Nigerian 
teachers to replace the expatriates in due course. 



Before Nigeria became independent in 1960, external aid went mostly to higher 
education. The first important grant was made in 1948, when the United Kingdom 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund earmarked £U5 million for building 
the University College of Ibadan. Smaller granttiwerc made to the same institution 
in the 1950s by other donors, particularly large private foundations. In 1958, 
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the United States Government' began to support the establishment of a new 
university at Nsukka in the Eastern Region/After independence and until 1964, 
external aid was increasing very rapidly with the intervention of new donors, 
particularly the various United Nations organizations, and the^cmphasis shifted 
from higher education to secondary education and teacher training, a trend 
which is still continuing. * ^ 

^ An inquiry into the policies of the major donors seems to indicate that, for the 
next few years, many of them expect to stabili::e the amount of aid granted at the 
1964 level; a substantial increase in external aid to Nigerian education cannot, 
thej^efore, be expected in the immediate future. However, commitments made 
in 1964 a- * before, and which have not yet materialized, may incre,ase the totals 
for 1965 and 1966. There is, in particular, the International Development Associ- 
ation (IDA) credit of £7.1 million attributed in 1964 and a grant of £5 million 
.made in 1961 by the United Kingdom Government but of which less than 
£1 million had been spent by the beginning of 1965. These funds will be used 
partly for the development of technical schools. This will mean an important 
increase in the share of external aid in this type of education, which, in {he past, 
proved rather unattractive to foreign donors.^ 



t. All data on Nigerian educational expenditure used in this chapter are based on the study of 
A. Callaway 'and A. Musone, Financing of Education in Nigeria, which forms the 
second section of the present volume (pp. 85»230). 
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The strategic importance of teacher supply, adequate in both quaFity and numbers, 
needs hardly to be stressed here. A drastic rcduction.in external funds for school 
building or studies abroad would create great difficulties; but a sudden departure 
a large number of expatriate teachers would represent for Nigeria a much 
rtore serious setback. This is shown clearly in Tables 2, 3 and 4. 

Several significant conclusions can be 4rawn from these tables. First, an 
overwhelming proportion of the 3,019 expatriate teachers in Nigeria in 1963, 
80. per cent exactly, are in secondary education; the remainder are in higher 
education (14 per cent) and in primary c4ucation (6 per cent). 

Second, the number of expatriate teachers with lower qualifications (non- 
graduates in secondary education, lower-level staff in universities) is diminishing 
rapidly in both absolute an(|. relative terms, while the numlxsr of cxpatntte teacB;rs 
with higher jqualifications has rapidly^ risen in absolute figures and remained 
more or less the same in relative ones. In other words, the africanization of the 
teaching staff, virtually completed at the primary level, is affecting mainly the 
less qualified staff at the secondary and higher levels. No doubt, the number of 
highly qualified Nigerians at these two levels ifas increased; in 1963, for instance, 
there were 1,166 graduate Nigerian teachers in sccond{y7 education, against 851 . 
in f961, and 248 Nigerian university teachers^^ against 159 in 1962; yet the 
proportion of expatriates remained unchanged owing to the rapid expansion of 
education* . ^ ' 

Lastly, there are wide differences between the various regions; the role played 
by expatriates is far more impdrtan^t in the North than in the West, with the East 
occXyjying an intermediate position.* * 

The distribution of expatriate teachers by nationality is available only for the 
Northern Region, which, in this respect, may be considered as more or less 

1. Figures ror the Mid- West were not available at the time of the inquiry* 
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93 
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42 
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50 


406 
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52 
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11 
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1 515. 
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619 
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2157 
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443 
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% 


64.6 


3.3 


26.9 , 

/ 


91.3 


22.7 


66.6 


54.5 


4.4 


27.3 


53.3 


7.4 
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31.8 
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• 
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1 
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41 
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■ 25 


3 


28 




; 
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7 


3 


10 


32 


6i 
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47 
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26 
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73 
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23 
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{3 TaiU 3. PercenUte of cxjutrittcs in teaching fUff of Nifcritn secondary inititutiohi, 1961/64 
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representative of the whole country. In all forms of post-primary non-university 
education, there were, in 1963, teachers of eighteen foreign nationalities, of which 
more than 50 per cent were British, 26 per cent American, 9 per cent Irish, 4.5 per 
cent Canadian, 2.5 per cent Pakistani and 2 per cent Indian.^ 

The distribution in universities seems not less international, as shown from the 
example of the University of Nigeria in Nsukka. The expatriate academic staff 
is compojsed of fifteen nationalities; 50 per cent of its members are American, 
20 per c^t British, 10 per cent Indian and 8 per cent Dutch.^ Thus, notwithstanding 
the historically dominant role of the United Kingdom teacher, Nigeria has been 
successful in internationalizing its teaching staff. This trend is being maintained, 
particularly with regard to teachers financed b^ foreign aid. 

1, DaU supplied by the Northern Ministry of Education. 

2. The proportion of Americans is considerably smaller in Nigerian universitlei other than 
Nsukka. 
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The Situation in Nigcife witli regard to expatriate teachers is not very different 
from that in other English-speaking African countries. In Ghana, for insUnce, 
about two-thirds of all graduate secondary-school teachers in i962/63 were 
expatriates, and in Uganda some four-fifths. On the other hand, it should be 
noted that in French-speaking African countries expatriates represent 95 to 
100 per cent of teaching staff at the secondary and higgler levels. 

It is important to stress that not all the expatriate teachers in Nigeria are 
financed by foreign aid. Out of a total of over 3,000 expatriate teachers ia 1964, 
only abouj fOO to 1,000 were subsidized wholly or partly from abroad. In 1965, 
the number rose to some 1,500 owing to the introduction of the schemes for 
'topping up"* salaries.* The remaining expatriates (i.e. about 50 per cent of the 
total) are paid'wholly^jby Nigeria on the basis of contracts, many of which may be 
extensions of the former colonial service. It can be argued, of :ourse, thaji even 
in such cases there is an element of external aid present since many of the 
expatriates, though paid entirely by Nigeria, continue to benefit from various 
pension schemes, gratuities and other advantages relating lo tenure in their home 
countries. Such benefits cannot al^yays be quantified, although without them 
expatriates might notfhave been prepared to serve abroad. 

Among the varinus scheijies of external aid, there are three major categories: 
fa) the volunteer scl^'emes, in particular, the American Peace Corps, the British 
Voluntary Service Overseas (VSO), and the Canadian Universities Service 
Overseas (CUSO); (b) the schemes which tie teachers to specific aid projects, 
such as the advanced teacher-training colleges financed by the United Nations 
Development Programme^ or i\\t US- AID'S Conysrehepsive High Schools ;(c) the 
various bilateral technical assistance or other agreements, ^uch as the British 
*Teachers for Nigeria' scheme, or the Canadian Technical Assistance scheme. 

As will be seen later, the distinction between .categories (b) and (c) is not a very 
sharp one; in a sense, all expatriate teachers are tied to specific projects. 

In the s^ond half of 1965, the total number of expatriate teachers under these 
schemes was 1,480, distributed as follows: 665 volunteers, of which 530 were 
Peace Corps, 110 VSO and' twenty-five CUSOri90 teachers supplied for specific 
projects; 20O United Kingdom 'Teac^iers for Nigeria'; 350 teachers supplied by the 
United Kingdom Topping up scheme for university teachers'; twenty by the dif- 
ferent United Nations technical assistance programmes (in particular EPTA); and 
fifty-five by the various bilateral technical assistance schemes. 

t. The amount of foreign atld dpvoted to financing salaries, or pari of salaries, transport* 
housing, etc., of expatriate teachers is net available, , but in the largest 'external aid projcclsi 
such as the advanced teacher-training colleges financed by the United Nations Development 
Programme, they represent between 70 per cent and 75 per cent of the total amount of aid 
provided. The cost of the volunteer teachers alonc(.reprcsenti about 20 per cent of the total 
volume of educational aid to Nigeria (in 1964). 

2. Until 1 January 1966, this was krtown is the United Nations Special Fund. 
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The volunteer schemes ^ * 

Most of the volunteers Arc ncw*univcrsity graduates without previous professional 
experience, working, for relatively low salaries in the schools of the host country 
where they arc placed in accordance with the decisions of the host govemiiSent. 
American and Canadiai\ volunteers stayi in principle, for two years, British, for 
one year only. The living allowance of the British and Canadian volunteers is paid 
by the Nigerian Government, the American volunteer^, by the Peace Corps itself. 

The Peace Corps programme in Nigeria started, in 1961 with 107 volunteers, 
and grew to a fotal of 626, of which 530 were teachers, by April 1965. Of the 
530 teachers, almost three-quartere are in general secondary schools, 15 per cent 
in teacher training, 9 per cent in universities, and 3 per cent in technical education. 
By 1964/65, all the regions had set a ceiling pn the number of Peace Corps 
volunteers. to be employed in their schools; 150 in the East, 150 in the North,. 
100 in the Wcjst, 100 in the Mid- West, and twenty in Lagos. As all these ceilings 
have now been reached, no further expansion in the number of these teaching 
volunteers should be expected in the future (with, two exceptions, vyhich will be 
mentioned later). , 

The United Kingdom VSO scheme started in Nigeria in 1963 and comprises 
two categories of volunteers: university graduates and* so-called *cadets', i.e. 
secondary-school leavers willing to serve for one year in a developing country 
before entering university. The salary of the graduates is practically the same as 
the starting J salary of a Nigerian graduate-^around £700. The Peace Corps 
volunteer receives only £540 to £660 from the United States Government but, 
as his terminal allowance is slightly higher than that of the VSO, the financial ; 
conditions are similar for both groups. The cadets receive board.and lodging and 
about £2 in pocket money a week. In the sprihg of 1965, there were 109 VSOs 
teaching in Nigeria— eighty-one graduates and twenty-eight cadets. Qf the former, 
nineteen"^ were in the West, twenty in the East, twenty-one in the North, and 
twenty-one in the Mid-^est and the federal territory of Lagos. Nigerians believe 
that only the graduates are really important and that the cadets cannot be 
considered even as temporary replacements for qualified teachers, except perhaps 
as technical teachers if they have the appropriate qualifications acquired by 
eirlployment or apprenticeship. > ^ 

In terms of teaching staff, the VSOs represent, from the United Kingdom 
point of view, only a supplement to the main United Kingdom effort, whichiis the 
'Teachers for Nigeria* scheme. The Peace Corps, on the other hand, constitutes 
the main United States effort. This explains why the number of United Kingdom 
volunteers is much sipaller than that of their United States counterparts. 

The CUSO scheme is run by Canadian universities with the financial suppo.rt 
of ife Canadian Government* The Canadian volunteers are found mainly in the 
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.Eistcrn Region, where nineteen of the twenty-five ' teaching volunteers were 
working in M^y 1965. ^ . 

'The advantages and disadvantages of these volunteer^ schemes] as seen by 
both Ni^rians and expatriates, can be summed up as follows: Some 75 per cent 
of the volunteers work in the bush and this is undoubtedly a great advantage. 
Another important advantage is that the ccst to Nigeria of the volunteer schemes 
is small; in the case of the Onited States Peace Corps teacher it amcWnts to £150 
to £250 a year, covering the housing and4(j>cal transport of the volunteer; in the 
case of the United Kingdom and Canadian volunteer, it amounts to £900 a year. 
The United States Government spends on each Peace Corps volunteer aix average 
of $8,000 to $8,500, i.e., some £3,000 a year (including the central administration 
of the scheme), the Canadian Government about £1 ,100 oil each CUSO volunteer, 
and the United Kingdom Government some £900 a^y^caf on the Lastly, 
there is the pcrsonaj^ dedication of the volunteer teacher ^on whi'cfc^all those 
concerned agree almost unanimously. 

As for the disadvantages, the Nigerians, consider that a service duration of two 
years, as in the case of United States ind Canadian volunteers,' is an absolute 
minimum, and that the onc-year service of the VSOs.is definitely too, short; for, 
during the greater part of the first year, the volunteer has to adjust himself to a new 
social and educational environment and can hardly be fully effective. On the 
othef hand, a service duration of three or more years is out of the question as it ^ 
would drastically reduce the number of candidates. In the United Kingdom, ^ 
in particular, recruitment for more than one year i| very difficult, although in 
practice some of the volunteers later extend .their contracts by one^erm dr everj. 
one year. . ' ^ * \»^ 

Anojthcr major handicap is seen in the fact that the volunteer has only farelyj 
had^ny practical teaching experience. Unfortunately, it has proved very diffioilt 
if not impossible to recruit experienced teachers as volunteers in any significant^ 
numbers; this is probably the price to be paid for any volunteer scheme. 

Lastly, it is pointed out that many of the volunteers were brought up in an 
educational system x^hich is completely different from that prevailing jtn Nigeria, 
and that this, combined with their lack of practical teaching experience, greatly 
lessens their effectiveness. It would follow that the British volunteer, to whom the 
Nigerian educational system is not entirely foreign, would be less handicapped 
than his United States or Canadian counterpart— which would atjleast partly 
compensate for the dravl^backs due to his shorter period of service. But those who 
favour the introduction into the Nigerian educational system of as many non- 
traditional features as possible would welcome the new approaches introduced, 
consciously or not, by non-United Kingdom volunteers. 

* » 

1. Adriin Moycs, Volunteers in Development, Overseas Development Institute, London, 1966. 
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The most important problem with regard to volunteer teachers is howc^Jo use 
them most i^cctively. A few years ago, the lack of qualified Nigerians in all 
t>ranches*was such that expatriate teachers could be used for almost any subject. 
But. now that Nigerian graduates are becoming more numerous, especially in the' 
,trts, this is no longer the case; selection has become necessary. Most of the 
regional govemmenft have already made their policy clear on tjhis point: the 
volunteer' organizations haveabecn asked to supply from now on mainly, if not 
exclusively, graduates in mathematics, science and modern languages. With 
regard to the latter, an important evolution seems to be taking place, especially 
in the Eastern Region where eighty additional Peace Corps volunteers, over and 
above the ceiling of'l 50, are scheduled to be placed in 1966 in teacher-trafmng 
colleges to strengthen the teaching of English as second language. The volunteers 
will receive speciaMraining for this purpose. If the. schemed put into operation, 
it will mean that the Peace Corps is moving for the §rst tim^into primary education. 
A similar project is under consideration for the Mid-Western Region; 100 volun-^ 
^rs over and above the ceiling would teach primary teachers manual arts, science 
and mathematics. On the other hand, it is also intended to make less use of 
volunteeis in universities. . ^ * 

Kn all cases the future seems to lie In a more elective policy, i.e., in utilization 
of volunteers in strategic sectors of education where the scarcity of local resources^ 
"is highest This means a ctiL^m professionalization of the volunteer schemes, a 
profcssionalization which has it^ hmiis because mos^ volunteers who are attracted 
corrte straight from college or university, but which'certainly implies more emphasis 
on specialized 'pre-seiVice training. ^ o 

Teachers* tied to specific projects 

Specific ,aid projects are another important source of expatriate teacher supply. 
Table 5 gives the list of the projects and the number of teachers supplied junder 
each of them. The i86 teachers are distributed as follows between the, various 
levels and types of education; seventy-three (39 per cent) in universities, sixty-eight 
(37 per cent) in teacher training, twenty-one (1 1 per cent) in technical and vocational 
education and twenty-four (13 per cent) in comprehensive secondary, schools. 
Clearly, ^thcse specific aid projects favour universities and teacher training and 
much less technical and vocational education, although it should be remembered 
that comprehensive secondary schools are to some extent establishments of 
technical cducation,,so that the number of expatriates in technical and vocational 
education is slightly hiighcr than twenty-one. The number of expatriates in teacher 
training increased still further in 1965, when twenty-two Americans were assigped 
to six teacher-training toUeges in the Northern Region. 1 
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TA»Lg 5. Expatriate teachers tied to specific foreign aid projects, September 1964 



Region 



Eastern Region 



Northern Region 



Western Region 



Federal 



Universities 



Institution und scheme 



Owerri Advanced Teacher-Training College 

ManUar Arts Training 

Port Harcourt Comprehensive School 

Kano Teacher-'Training College 
Zaria Teacher-Training College 

Ai^etoro Secondary School 

It%idan Technical' College 

Olunlbyo College of Education 

Ondo Advanced Teacher-Training College 

Advanced Teacher-Training College 

rechnical Teacher Training 

Ahma<|u Bello 
Ibadan 

Lagos * 



University of Nigeria, Nsukka 



AiMcy • 

"T^^^ — 

Unesco 

US^AID 

US-AID 

US-AID 
Unesco 

dS-AID 
US-AID 
US-AID 
Unesco 

Unesco 

(JS-AID 

ILO 

US-AID 
Various 
US-AID 
Candida 

Unesco 

US-AID 
Various 



Teacheft 



Total 



13 
2 
5 

7 
10 

6 
7 
15 
10 

• 13 
•13 
12 

20 
3 
1 
3 

30 
10 

186 



sound 

Unpublished data In the files of the Bureau for External Aid for EdDcation 



In view of the comparative lack of technical education in Nigeria, *it may be 
asked whether more expatriate teachers should not be assigned to it by he s^ific 
aid project^. In fact, the planned technical teacher- training college, to be finanxed 
and staffed by the United Nations Development Programme and some other 
organizations, is intended to fill .this gap. ^ * . 

The problems raised by specific aid projects will be discussed mofe fully latei* 
in this study. But it should be stressed here that by far the most important factor 
in determining the success or "failure of these specific projects is the quality of the 
teachers supplied, their status and their responsijbilities. 



Technical assistance schemes 

Some of the major donors' opcrating in Nigeria, in particular the United Kingdom 
Government, supply irost of their teachers, not for specific projects, but for 
general use*. Tlie teacher is naturally tied to a specific institution, but the link 
is an individual one, aad the sctre(ne covers a number of institutions. The most 

o ^ O 
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important of these arrangements is the United Kingdom *Teachers for Nigeria' 
scheme, which started in 1965.^ 

This scheme is, in fact, an extension of the so-called Key Post scheme, launched 
in 1961, and under which some (icn t<;achers in key positions were receiving, 
by 1964, an annual inducement allowance of £500 from the United Kingdom 
Government, ft is also, a counterpart of the Overseas Service Aid scheme, 
inaugurated in 1961 for the benefit Qf United Kingdom colonies and newly 
independent Commonwealth countries, which Nigeria did not accept at that 
time. The major objective of Jthe United Kingdom *Jeachers for Nigeria' scheme 
is to attract United Kingdom teachers to Nigeria and to persuade those already 
on the spot to remain for a longer period Sy making the financial conditions of 
their service more attractive. Tax-free allowances of £300 £800 a year arc 
paid to all those who qualify for the posts, and the United Kingdom Government 
expects to provide in this way, at a total cost of £1 million during a five-year 
period, seventy-five new ^^eachers a year and to top up the salaries of some 
250 teachers already working in the country and williijg to remain for three more 
years. All beneficiaries must be graduates or technical teachers, but in exceptional 
cases non-graduates can also be considered.. Origi^ially, only non-university 
teachers were eligible, but, late in 1965, a separate scheme was introduced by 
which all the 350 United Kingdom teachers in Nigeriaa universities receive in the 
United Kingdom a 20 per cent increment of their normal salary. 

One of tilt fundamental reasons for introducing the *Teachers for Nigeria' 
scheme was a net decrease in the attractiveness of teachers' salaries in Nigeria. 
More and more United Kingdom teachers were inclined not to renew their 
contracts. The problem was feft especially in the North where negotiations between 
the regional government and United Kingdom authorities have been taking 
place for quite a longvtime. In that region, besides the topping up of salaries, an 
arrangement has bcerf concluded with the Greater London Council according to 
which United Kingdom teachers going to Northern Nigeria do not break their 
link with the United Kingdom ^chool admjnistration'and have, security with 
regard to their re-employnient after they return home. For reasons which will be 
given later, the scheme was more difficult ta introduce in the West and in the 
East where, in May 1965, only about ft)rty United Kingdom teachers altogether^ 
were confirmed as beneficiaries, as against 119 in the North. The introduction' 
of the Teachers for Nigeria' scheme has pi:cv?nted, in the? Nonh in any case, a 
sudden departure of a large number of expatriate teachers which, undoubtedly, 
would have created a critical situation. ^ - > 

Strictly speaking, the United Kingdom 'Teachers P6( Nigeria* scheme does not 
come within the (tmbit of technical assistance; The latter is .usually of a more 

1. As this scheme started operating only in 1965, as cost is not included m the figures of aid 

showrtin JJabh 1. 
* ♦ . ^ 
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limited .nature and consists in putting at the disposal of the recipient country 
c;cpcrts and teachers paid entirely by the donor. Two of the most important 
technical assistance schemes in the educational field are the United Nations 
Expanded .Programme of Technical Assistance (EPTA)/ and the programme of 
Canadian Technical Assistance. * 

Of the seventy-one experts who were working in Nigeria, in 1965, under 
EPTA, some twenty were teachers or experts directly involved in education. This 
is not a large proportion, but it should be remembered that some 75 per cent of 
those sent to Nigeria under different Special Fund projects work in education 
(all the Unesco and ILO teachers represented in Table 5). As for Canadian 
Technical Assistance, it provided, in 1964/65, forty-four secondary-school teachers, 
eighteen of them for teacher-training institutions, and five university teachers. In 
general, thp Canadian teacher is lent by his institution to the Canadian Government 
(which puts him at the disposal of the recipient country) and keeps all the rights 
and advantages of his position. His salar) , paid entirely by Canada, corresponds 
to his last salary at home, (o which are added the increment of his next advance- 
ment, an overseas allowance representing abcut one-third of his basic salary, and^ 
once a year, a travel allowance to Europe. This system is in many ways similar 
to that applying to teachers sent to' Africa by France. 



Problems raised by the employment 
of expatriate teachers 

Among the problems raised by expatriate teachers, the most important are their . 
recruitment and working conditions, on the one hand, and their effective utiliza- 
tion, on the other. Until recently, Nigeria did not encounter major difficulties 
in recruiting expatriate teachers, except for certain types of education suffering 
from severe teacher shortage. The conditions of employment offered tot expaTmtes 
recruited ^nd financed by Nigeria were apparently good, enough to attract candi* 
dates; and external aid in the field of teacher supply was expanding rapidly 
between 1060 and 1964. 

The emplcyment conditions of Nigerian teachers vary from region to region. 
Bui, on average, the graduate secondary<school teacher, Nigerian or expatriate, 
receives a basic salary of £720 to £1,584 per annum which, with the ratfcier low 
income tax of Nigeria, compares favourably with salaries prevailing in wcsfem ^ 
Europe, let alone in Irrdia and Pakistan^ .the two Asian countries supplying a 
relatively large number of teachers to Nigeria. Salaries of university staff are, of 
^ourse,' higher, but they may compare less favourably with the corresponding 

i. On 1 January 1966, EPTA and the Special Fund became the 'United Nations Development 
Programme*. i 
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^ salaries in some of the developed countries; a full professor receives a basic 
salary of £3,000 in Nigeria, as against £3,600 to £4,500 in the United Kingdom. 
In addition to their basic salary, all expatriate teachers receive, of coufse, various 
special allowances, which may, in the case of starting teachers, almost double the 
expatriate's emoluments as compared with those of nis Nigerian counterpart. In 
some of the higher posts, however, the difference might be only 10 to 20 per cent. 

Another factor ^which largely contributed to ensure the inflow of expatriates 
was an efficient recruitment procedure, carried out mamly by the Nigerian High 
Commission in London— more exactly, fhe agents-general of the four regions— 
for the recruitment of secondary-school teachers ; and by the United Kingdom Inter- 
University Council for Higher Education Overseas for the recruitment of university 
twichers. Again, unril one or two years ago, the Inter-University Council had no 
great difficuhies in finding suitable candidates, except for certain technological 
departments, su.c}i as electronics, where the salaries were not attractive enough 
owing to the competition of industrial ftnms. In^l963, for example, there, were 
3,408 applications for 690 vacancies, and the councilrccommendcd 477 applicants 
for appointment; 

But, as already pointed out eariier, this rather favourable situauon began to 
deteriorate in 1964. Owing to a rapid rise in the cost of living in Nigeria and a 
simultaneous increase in teachers' salaries in Europe, prevailing Nigerian salaries 
became insufficient to attract the necessary, number of foreign teachers. Oa the 
other hand, it is certainly difficult to r**.oC teachers' salaries in Nigeria since, 
compared with average earnings of Nigerians, these salaries are already extremely- 
liigh— as they are in most AfiicSn countries— and constitute a very heavy burden 
on the economy. It would seem, therefore, that an irfcreasing number of expatriate 
teachers will have to be channelled through the various external aid schemes 
dekribed above. 

The second important problem is that of the effective utilization of expatriate 
teachers. What has been said about volunteer teachers applies to expatriate 
teachers in general and the first question to answer is, *What are the levels of 
education, types of education and subjects :for which expatriate teachers are most 
needed?' According to the great majority of Nigerians and external aid agencies, 
these are secondary and higher education, and within the former the priority 
subjects being mathematics, science and French, teacher training and technical 
education. Fut, in some* respects, this may be an oversimplification of the problem; 
priniary education, though it cannot count on the supply of expatriate teachers, 
can certainly benefit from them via the teacher-training institutions. The Northern. 
Nigeria Teacher Education Project' and the utilization of eighty new-Peace 
Corps vofuntecrs Jn the teacher-training colleges of the East^ are definite moves 
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in this direction. Similarly, the persistent demand for reforms arfd innovations 
in the primary-school curriculum might make the presence of foreign experts in 
this field top priority. * 

Much depends also on the actual stage bf development of the educational 
system. In the North, for instance, the priority for science, mathematics and 
French may not be, as urgent as in the South. Also, in certain other small but 
important sectors, expatriates may still be necessary foR.the next few years, until 
the supply of nationals catches up with the demand. This is the case in physical 
education, especially in girls' schools, accounting, home economics and for 
certain other subjects. 

An equally important problem of the effectual utilization of expatriates is the 
transient nature of the teaching staff in >ligerian schools. This indeed constitutes 
one of the major difficulties principals ai\d administratois have to. cope with. 
Strangely enough, the instability of the teac|^ing staff concerns Nigerians and, 
expatriates alike, although for different reasons. But, in the case of expatriates, 
the basic causes of thi>. instability— the short duration of volunteer service or of 
contract appointments—cannot be expected to change. There are enough people 
in the developed countries willing, for financial or other reasons, to work for a 
few years as teachers in a developing country; but very few.arc willing to spend 
more than a few years. Moreover, understandably, the Nigerians themselves, 
eager as they are to africanize their teaching staff as soon as possible, do not 
wish to grant long-term contracts to expatriates. Thus, the transient nature of 
the expatriate teachers is inherent in the present situation. 

Another difficulty connected with the recruitment of expatriate teachers is of 
a purely physical nature: provision oj adequate housing for expatriates and of 
educational facilities for their children. Overcoming this difficulty often implies 
a considerable financial burden for the Nigerian authorities as well as a long 
delay endangering a regular supply of foreign teachers. 

Expatriate teachers and government policies » 

In a country where expatriate teachers are a historical phenomenon, it is not 
easy to direct their flow in accordance with educational planning. Considering 
this basic difficulty, the results achieved, in Nigeria are far from negligible. 

In principle, the appointment or extension of contract of any expatriate non- 
university teacher must be approved by the regional ministry of education, and 
this rule applies to volunteer$ and teachers supplied under the varipus external 
aid schemes as well as to those who are hired under contract by, Nigeria. In all 
circumstances, the Nigerians have to agree jto any particular assignment, even if 
candidates for teachers under external aid schemes are usually chosen by the 
resfHCCtive aid agencies. 
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Whether, ^in practice, all the riew assignments and extensions of contract 
correspond to the requirement that expatriates should only be employed when 
and where Nigerians are not available, is .another question. The rather complex 
relationship between state and voluntary agency schools is undoubtedly one of 
the main reasons why often a less than optimal, use is made of expatriates. 
.Voluntary .agencies, for example, have often been criticized for preferring foreign 
teachers to Nigerians only because they did not have to pay them. On the other 
hand, considerations of status and economic factors have sometimes restricted 
the entry of qualified Nigerians into the teaching profession; as a result, schools 
and ministries of education had no option but to employ expatriates^ 

The policy towards foreign teachers varies accordir^ to the regions. In the 
past the North has generally preferred expatriates to Nigerian teachers from 
other regions. This, and the special arrangement it has with the Greater Londqn 
Council, largely 'iiccount for the high proportion of expatriates on the teaching 
'sta% of the Northern Region— 55 per cent of all graduate teachers. Apart from 
the ceiling on Peace Corps volunteers, there are no limitations on the employment 
of expatriate teachers in the North. 

The Western Region is at the other end of the scale; here the proportion of 
expatriates in the total of graduate secondary-school teachers was 49 per cent 
in 1964 and is expected to decrease rapidly. Since 1964, the authorities have been 
very reluctant to agree ta any expansion in the in-flow of expatriate teachers, 
probatily not so much for any political reasons, but because inany officials have 
foreseen that the output of qualified nationals will meet the demand, except in 
a few specific sectors, very soon. • ,^ . 

This is no vain speculation, since enrolment in the five Nigerian universities 
increased from 3,128 in 1961/62 to 6,655 in 1964/65, and tho output of graduates, 
including those from abroad, was expected to be of the order of 2,500 in f965. 
AlsOj the five advanced teacher-training colleges (ATTC) should supply annually 
200 to 300 staff (more than 100 in the West alone) qualified to teach in junior 
secondary schools. Out of a total of 2,466 secondary-school teachers in the West 
in 1964, excluding secondary- modern-school teachers, there were 490 Nigerian 
graduates and.470 expatriate graduates. Assuming that two-thirds of all graduate 
teachers should be Nigerian, a figure accepted as a target by the Western ministry 
of education, that 50 per cent of all secondary teachers should be graduates, a 
target which has not yet been accepted but is under consideration, and that there 
should be no expatriates among the non-graduates, the present number of 
expatriates woul^ be' very near the ceiling and the present number of secondary 
schools in the_,>^estcrn Region would require some 340 additional Nigerian 
graduates. This ^oes not seem to be a high figure in view of the expected, number 
of university graduates, not even if it were to increase by 10 or 20 per cent in the 
n^xt two years owing to the expansion of secondary education and to retirements. 
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The authorities may, thcrcfoTc, J>c justified in their, anticipations, although it 
rnust be admitted that the whole calculation is open to a good deal of uncertainty. 
Nobody is able to say ^how many of the new graduates and ATTC leavers will 
enter— and remain in— the te^hing profession. In fact, principals of almost 
every secondary school are still looking desperately for qualified teachers, whether 
Nigerian or expatriate. On the other hand, Nigerian graduates in subjects for 
which the principal outlet is teaching, e.g., history and geography, seem already 
to be numerous enough to fill all the vacancies. 

In order to forecast the requirements for expatriate teachers, the planner must 
be able to forecast the supply of local teachers, and this supply is dependent not 
only on the output of the uniVe/sities and teacher-training institutions, but also 
on the propensity of the graduates and ATTC leavers to enter and remain in. the 
teaching profession. Unless the Nigerian planner can estimate all these variables 
with a fair degree of reliability,, he cannot make good projections relating to the 
needs for expatriate teachers. Yet \ht donor must know well in advance how 
many teachers, of what 'kind and when, are necessary. Nigerian educational, 
planning has reached the stage where the types of foreign teachers needed are • 
more or less established, but so far no real long-term estimates have been made 
either of the numbers needed or of the timing of the foreign teacher supply; 
only year-to-year evaluations were available since 1961. An exception is the 
Northern Region. The latter prepared estimates for the post«primary levels in 
connexion with the 1962/68 development plan and presented them to a joint 
meeting of the various aid agencies in 1963. The result of this meeting was the 
^Wisconsin Project* and the link with the Greater London Council combined 
with the United Xingdom 'Teachers for Nigeria* scheme. 
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According to statistics published by the British Council, Nigeria is the country 
which has by far the largest number of students in the United kingdom. India,, 
which is second on the list, has less than half the Nigerian number. In the United 
States of America, there are more students from Nigeria than from any other 
Afric9ji country with the exception of the United Arab Republic, almost as many 
as from Mexico and more than from Venezuela, the two largest contingents from 
Latin America. , * > ^ 

Although Nigerian authorities and several institutions established ad hoc have 
been collecting data on Nigerians studying abroad for some years now, no reliable 
over-all figures have yet been published. Some approximate evaluations can, 
howevet, be made by combining and comparing the fragmentary information 
available. The l-esult of these evaluations is shown in Tables 6 to 9 (pp. 267 ff). In 
many respects, the information contained in them isjunsatisfactory and sometimes 
even contradictory. Thus, according to Table 6, only 393 Nigerians were expected 
to finish their courses in technical and v ocationa l schools,. of „alLkindsJnJ365;--- 
but, according to Table 7, more thaa 5,000, and probably more than 6,00Q if 
those not registered with Nigerian authorities in London are considered, have 
been studying in such schools in Europe— which would imply a* minimum yearly 
output of 1,500 to 2,000. Also, the number of Western and Eastejn Nigerian 
students in the United Kingdom is estimated at more, than 10,000, while the 
British Council figures indicate a total of 8,630 from Nigeria as a whole. 

Such discrepancies and contradictions obviously result from lack of information, 
in the host countries as well as in Nigeria. The most reliable figures seem to be 
those emanating from th^ United States of America; the least reliable, those 
collected in continental Europe, The regional directories for Eastern and Western 
Nigeria list only 1^9 Nigerians studying outside the United Kingdom; yet, 
about 100 Nigerians' were sent in 1964 on official scholarships to the Federal 
Republic of Ciermany alone, and semi-official estimates put the number of 
Nigerians studying or being trained there at 1,900. 
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, Another difficulty arises from the unclear distinction between those who are in 
jformal education and those who pursue prpfessional or practical training. The 
latter, because they oflen combine their practical training with part-time study at 
a university or technical college, may often be classified eithjsr under professional 
training or under formal education.^'' 

. An over-ajl figure of Nigerians studying abroad can^ therefore, represent only 
a very rough approximation. From Tables 6 to 9 and from other information 
collected both in Nigeria and in the host countries, the following tentative figures 
can be advanced (for 1963/64): 

Nigerians Studying. and being trained in the United Kingdom 1 1 000^12000 ^ 
'Nigerian students iri.thc U.S.A. *^1 200 

Nigerian students in Western Europe, United Kingdom excluded 1 000-2 000 
Nigerian students in the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe 500-1 OPO 

Nigerian students in other countries: ^ 500-1 000 



total ' 14 200-17 200 

^ . ' * ' ^'^ , " " ' ' 

Because of lis very tentative nature, this estimate cannot be of great help to the 

educational or [nanpower planner. But it has at least the merit pf situating the 

problem, especially when it is set against the total enrolments in higher secondary, 

post-secondary and university education in Nigeria. These are as foJIows:^ 

Nigerian universities 5 418 

Advanced teacher training 752 , 

Technical institutes and colleges 3 017 . 

^ Secondary commercial'(senior years only) ^ 2 083 

T9UI ^ 11 270 

As can be seen from these two totals, the reservoir of future high-level and 
middleTleveLmanpower represented by Nigerians studying abroad is, theoretically 
at least, between 30 and 60 per cent greater than that represented by those studying 
in equivalent Nigerian institutions. 

There are also some further conclusions which can be drawn from the tables 
and from other available information. 

1. With the exception of the United States of America, only a relatively small 
proportion of Nigerian students abroad study at universities —about 10 to 
15 p^r cent in the United Kingdom and probably not more than 20 per cent 
over-all; the remainder are in higher secondary or post-secondary education 
or in professional training. This means that the number of Nigerians in foreign 
universities amounts to about 3,000, less than half the enrolment at Nigerian 
universities in 1964/65 and below the average for Africa south of the Sahara, 
where the number of university students abroad and at home is roughly the 



1, All figures are for 1963/64 and are taken from Staiisiks of Education u\ Nigeria in 1963, 
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same. On the other hand, the number in ngn-university education abroad 
is 11,000-14,000, as against 6,000 in Nigeria. ^ , 

The distribution by branch of study shows marked differences between the 
subjects studied by Nigerians in various host countries. In the United States, 
of America, engineering, natural sciences and social sciences are the main 
field, while in the Unitctd Kingdom, law and medicine have by far the greatest 
number of students. This is due to the fact that most Nigerian students in the. 
United States of America are on- scholarships, which are awarded mainly in 
natural-science subjects and engineering; medical and law studies in the 
United Kingdom, on the other hand, represent the continuation of a trend 
started before it was possible to ^tudy these two subjects in Nigeria. In technical 
and vocational education, one-half to two-thirds of the enrolments arc for 
commercial subjects, such as accountancy, secretarial bourses, etc.; large 
numbers are in nursing, and very few in teacher training. 
The great majority of Nigerians al universities abroad— 75 per cent in the 
United Kingdom and 72 per cent in the United States— are undergraduates. 



Table 6. Number of Nigerian students expected to complete courses in. 1965 
in Nigeria and abroad 





Total 


!n 

Niferla 


Total 
abroad 


In the In the 
rest of UK. and 
AfricA Ireland 


In the 
rest of 
Europe 


In the In the 
United rest of 
States the world 


Universities * 


















Medicine 


221 


103 


118 




62 


21 


8 


27 


Natural sciences 


242 


166 


76 


13 


36 


2 . 


20 


5 


Agriculture 


116 • 


77 


39 


I 


1 


1 


35 


•1 ^ 


Social sciences 


435 


333 


102 ' 


34 


44 - 


8 


13 


3 


Arts 


371 


271 


100 


18 


33 


4 


24 


21 


Education 


159 


. 131 






12 




14 


2 


^ baw 


229' 


189 


40 




40 ^ 








Engineering 


128 


51 


77 


8 


17 


^ 6 


44 


2 


Total 


1901 


J 321 


580 


74 


245 


42 


158 


61 


Technical and vocational 








t 




* 






schools 


















Technical cburses 


167 


1 


166 




156 




7 


3 


Medical courses 






5 . 




5 . 








Non*technical courses 


221 


10 


211 


5 


197 


2 


3 


4 


Total 


393 


Tl 


'382 


} 


358 


2 


To 


7 


Teacher training 


2 




2 




2 








Nursing ^ 


16 




16 




16 








Trade and applied courses 


4 




4 








4 




Grand total 


2 316 


1332 


984 


79 


621 


44 


172 


68 



JOUKCt Federal Ministry of Education, Nattonal Re$tster of Students ^ J96S Potential Craduatts, L«gos, 1963 
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Taiu 7. Number of Nigerian students enrolled in the United Kingdom 
and other countries of Europe, 1963/64 . 



iMtiiuiloM ami couiim 


W«tcrn NiaerUn iiud«nU^ 
^ Numbtr ^ercenia«« 


Eastern Niaerian siudtnu' 
Number Ferotntasi 


University 












91 








Natural si!Mncfit * 


15 


3.5 


15 


2.4 


.Agriculture 


23 


5.3 


7 


1.1 


. Social sciences ,v 


47 


10.7 


54 


1.5 


Arts 


28 


6.4 


33 


5.2 


Education 


28 


6.4 


. 43 


6.8 


Law 


190 


43.2 


•290 


45.5 


Engineering 


19 


4.4 


19 


3.0 


Total 








100.0 


Technical and vocational schools 










Technical courses 


1 173 


33.4 


430 


28.7 


Medical courses 


261 


7.5 


149 


9.9 


Non-technical courses 


2 087 


59.1 


919 


61.4 


Total 


sw 


100.0 


1498 


100.0 


Teacher training 


112 




64 




Nursing 


S08 




45S 




Trade and applied courses 


1 




22 




Course of study unknown 


90 




170 




' Grand total 


4 673 




2847 





I OfHct of ibf Aaenl-Generat for Western Niaeria, Directory of Western Nigerim Students in the United Kingdom mnd 
the Continent of Europt, London, 1964. Thk document and the fifum shown above cover only jiudents reststered 
with the office. The number of thoK not rectstered is unknown. The total number of Western Nifenap* »n Europe 
hat been unofficially estim|ited at 5,000 to 6,000 

^ ?*^L°^**I* Ewlern Niferia, Directory of Enstern^NigermJStwkntunJhtJUnitedJ^mgdom, tkk 

KejHtMie x^Irthnd mdlhfCoHtlnenl ofBiropt m «r the beginning of September 1964. This document and thc^ituret 
shown above cover only itudente refJstertd with the office. They are estimated to represent some 60 per cent of the 
total number of Eastern Niaerlan students in Europe 



Taiu 8. Nigerian students in the United Kingdom, 1963/64 



Institutions or courses^ 



l^umber 






Number 




of students 


% 


Subjects 


of students 


v. 


1022 


1K8 


Unlvtrsltits^ 






2 959 


34.3 


Humanities 


197 


19.3 


573 


6.(f^ 


Social sciences 


289 


28.3 


135 


J.6 


Engineering 


138 


13.5 


1 260 


14.6 


Medical sciences 


192 


18.8 


1 657 


19.2 


Natural sdences 


135 


13.2 


1024 


11.9 


Agriculture 


71 


6.9 


8 630 


100.0 


Total 


1022 


100.0 



Oniversitles 
Technical colleges 
Inns of Court 
Teacher, training 
Nursing training 

Professional and practical training 
Private colleges and others 

Total 



lOtJItCCS 

1. British Council. Overset Students in Britain, 1964 

^ Tllfsli?^**'*^" of Commonwealth Universities, Students from Other Countries in United Kingdom Universities 
1 96S164 
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Tabu 9. Niferian students in. the United Sfl^tes of America, 1963/64 



^ Numb«r 
Snk^ ofMiMbnU 


A 




Numbtr 


V 
V* 


Humanities 


109 


9.6 


~ ^: 

Medical sciences 


10? 


9^2 . 


Social scieoces 


261 


22,9 


Natural sciences 


190 . 


16.6 


Business administration 


67 


5.9 


Agriculture 


79 


. 6.9 * 


Education 


76 


6.7 


Others 


17 


1.5 


Engineerinf 


236 


20.7 














Total 


1 140 


* 100.0 


•mmcs iMtituto orint«nMtion«l Education, Optn Doors, New York» 1964 






o 









Studies abroad and priority needs 

These conclusions are npt very consistent with the principle that studies abroad 
should be pursu^ only in fields for which there are no facilities in Nigeria hnd 
which enjoy a priority in the context of economic and social planning.; and that 
such studies should be pursued at the highest possible level. Most Nigerians 
abroad study subjects for which local facilities are available, subjects, n^reover, 
which do not enjoy priority; and only a small proportion study at' the post- 
graduate level. The most important factor of this situation is the large proportion 
of students abroad who are self-supporting. Exact figures are not known because 
the registration of Nigerians abroad is very deficient (especially in respect of 
priva^te students), but it is significant that even in the field of university studies^ 
which get most of the scholarsMps, 4Crpcr cent of the students in the United 
Kingdom and about 20 per cent in the Unite^ States are self-supporting. 

Everj- year some 800 new scholarships are awarded to Nigerian stuclents, 
500 foreign and 300 Nigerian. Assuming that most of them are extended by two 
to four years, the number of official scholarship holders would amount to not 
more than 3,000 out of a total of 14,000-17,000 studying abroad. THis does not 
mean that the remaining 11,000-14,000 are 100 per cent self-supporting; many 
of them receive at least partial support from various private organizations, but 
this support cannot be used as a policy instrument to attair^ the objectives sought 
by the Nigerian Government. " 

The large number of Nigerians studying abroad reflects of course a historical 
trend which in itself is a positive one: a widespread desire for education accom- 
panied by a willingness to undertake it even at the cost of great personal sacrifice. 
The difficulty arises from the fact that this trend at present exists in a context in 
which studies abroad have only a complementary function (important as it may be) 
as against the past when schools abroad were the main if not the only 'producers 
of the country's elite. 
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Many Nigerians tend to go abroad because for a long time only studies abroad 
provided the diploma necessary to practise in all the better-paid professions and 
to gain the prestige which local education did not,and cpjuld not give. This, fortu- 
nately, is no longer the case. Yet many Nigerian students continue to go to foreign 
schools althougli a number of them are without great standing, completely un- 
known in the academic and professional world, and although Nigeria already pos- 
sesses equivalents or even better than equivalents. 

Another reason contributing to the flow of Nigerian^ abroad often lies in the 
fact that top Nigerian institutions, because of lack of space and/or because of 
their regard for high standards, set entrance requirements which many Nigerianii 
cannot meet. Instead of waiting for another year, they find it easier to enter 
foreign institutions^ whose entrance requirements are le^ exacting. Sometimes 
ev^n the financing of studies abroad may appear, from the point of view of the 
individual student, less difficult than it would be in Nigeria, owing to various 
possibilities of support once he is abroad, and also to opportunities of earning 
through part-time work, particularly in the United Kingdom, 

In fact, the cost of studies abroad is very high, if all those who bear it arc 
considered. Thb average annual cost of a university student sent to Canada is 
J4,000 and to the Federal Republic of Germany $2,000— that is, the cost to the 
respective governments. Scholarships provided by the governments of the regions 
represent an expenditure, including travel expenses and fees, of $2,80Q (£1,000) 
per year in the United States and $^,2(^X£80b) in the United Kingdom. ThusJ 
the' average cost of studies abroad amuuiits to|L7Q0iQ.£i,000-pcr studeht per year. 
As the unit cost in some Nigerian universities may often amouni^to £2,000 
(Ahmadu Bello University), it is sometimes asserted that studies abroad are even 
cheaper for the country than studies at home. The conclusion is pbviously a 
wrong one, for the cost of an additional student is determined ngtby the average 
unit cost, but by the marginal unit cost. The latter is much lower than the former 
^nd may sometimes even be negligible owing to the fact that enrolments in many 
of the Nigerian institutions of higher education mj? very l|>w, with a student/ 
teacher ratio of between 5.4 and 7.1. Also, not all the Nigerian universities have 
such high unit costs; the University of Ib^dan, for instance, has a unit cost of £920, 
and, of only £750 if the medical school is excluded. Lastly, scholarships awarded 
by the authorities and tenable in Nigeria amount to £160 to ,£250 a yeaf oi ily. 
The marginal unit cost, of studies in Nigeria will often be not much higher than 
this last {igure. 

There is no evidence that a laige number of Nigerians, after having terminated 
their studies, stay permanently abroad. Over-all, very little information exists on 
this point. Neither the Nigerian authorities nor the host countries have a means 
of checking whether and when a Nigerian student stays or returnslhome. But the 
general impression prevails on both sides that only for very few is emigration for 
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studies abroaSfeventuallylransformed into a permanent emigration. What on the 
contrary seems to ha|r)pen quite often is that the originally foreseen duzatiqn of 
the stay abroad is considerably extended. Again, no real statistical evidence can be 
advanced, but available in/ormation points in this direction. The National 
Manpower Bo*ard, for example, estimates tfiat in the i^ear future about 1,300 
Nigerians will be returning from overseas annually. This is a very low figure if ^ 
related to the number ,of Nigerians studying abroad, tven if it omits a great 
many of.thc private students who escape any registering, it would imply that the 
majority of students stay over five years. Table 6 shows that, according to the 
data of the National Register of Students, 580 university students, are expected 
to retum^ in 1965. If tHis figure is related to the estimated 3,00Q Nigerians In 
tiniversities abroad, a similar conclusion can be reached.' 

There are probably several reasons why students have to extend their stay 
beyond the average of three years. Some are unable to pass their final examinations 
in th( prescribed time, others decide to continue their ^studies at the postgraduate 
level, others still who ha^ an inadequate qualification lose time in preparing for 
entranci^ examinations. ^ 

Lastly, it should be :>tre$sed that n6 information is available so far on the 
utilization of Nigerians returning home aftera having completed their studies 
abroad. Do thoy find employment easily? Do tliey enter professions for which 
(hey have been prepared ? To wjhat extent can they apply knowledge and skills 
acjiuircd abroad-V " " ' 

Holders of goveriiment, scholarships ar^c subject to a bond system which, 
theoretically at least, guar uiitpes that they >vill,' enter occupations for which they 
have been prepared and that they will work, in the region which awarded the 
scholarship. In certain cases, donors, before^ a\varding a schQlarshy), ask for a 
letter from the Nigerian Government stating that the holder will be employed 
in a particulacjob after his return home. Sin^ilarly, all Nigerians studying abroad 
under the various counterpart training schemes, such as the advanced teacher- 
training colleges run by Unesco, arc bound, to take up specific jo5s after having 
completed their studies. But little is knov n about the real effectiveness of such 
^bonding schemes. If the value of studies abroad is to be properly assessed, a 
great deal of statistfcal research will be needed to elucidate the many questions 
which, for the time being, «*emain unanswered. 



An evaluatii>n of the- average duration of May abroad based on the relation between the 
expected number of returns and the Estimated number of Nigerians abroad ^s of course very 
approximate and ha^rdous« especially because the number of Nigerian students abroad in 
(he past years is unknown. But it can safely be assumed that the flow has not increased since 
about 1962/63. ' ' 
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Studies abroad and educational planning ^ ^ 

The foregoing considerations mal4 it clear that the Nigerian authorities have had 
but limited power to control or influence the flow of Nigerians for study abroad 
in accordance with the development needs of the country. The exercise? of iuch 
control and influence concerns, in fact, scholarship holders who account for 
abput 20 per cent only of Nigerians studying abroad. But with regard to t|u* 
fraction of 20 per cent, the integratic? with educational planning has been real 
and the channelling of the flow eflicient. It is ensured by the Bureau for^ External 
Aid for Education and by the scholarship boards, one federal and one for each 
region, which are responsible fo*- selecting and nominating the candidates. 
Tables 10, 11 and 12 illustrate the policy of these two bodies. 

As can be seen, the, distribution of scholarship holders by subject of study is 
very different, from that of Nigerians in general studying abroad, as shown in 
Tables 6 to 8. Tiie great majority^ of scholarship holders read subjects which 



Taiu 10. Overseas scholarships awarded in 1963/64 to Eastern Nigerian students, 
by branch oT study 





^Jumber 


FercenUs* 


Engineering and technical courses 


36 . 


33 


Agriculture and atllied courses 


35 


. 32 


Teacher training and education ^ 


27 


25 


Natural sciences and mathemf^tics 


6 




Others 


6 


5 


Total 


110 


100 


somtOE Unpi|blithed daU of the Eaitern Retion Schotanhip lotrd 






NOT! . Mo«t of the coursM were hi|h)y specialized and not Available in Ni^ria 






Tabu fl. Nominations for overseas scholarships by the Bureau 


for External Aid 


for 


Education, 1964 








Number* 


Perctntafe 


Engineering and technical courses I , 


173 


30.4 


Medicine and related subjects 


103 


18J^ 


Arts and education ^ 


83 


14.6 


Science and mathematics 


75 


13.2 


Agriculture and allied subjecU 


68 


11.9 


Social sciences and related subjects ^ 


65 


1).4 


Commercial subjects 






Others 


, 1 


0.1 


Total 


570 


100.0 



*)OURC£ Unpublithed data of the Bureau for External Afd for Eaication 
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Table t2. Northern Nigenan Govemnfent scholars abroad, 1964/65 







Arts and education 
Engineenng and technical courses 
Medicine and related subjects 
Law 

Business and commercial subjecU 
Agriculture and allied subjects 
Math^matioi and natural sciences 
SociAl sciences , * 
Others 

Total 



93 
. 88 
4^ 
36 
34 
32 
7 
7 
66 



P<^ntage 

" 23,1 
" 21 J 
10.f 
8:9 
8.4 
• 7.6 
.1.7 
1,7 
16.3 



405 



100.0 



Mxmcc Unpublbhcd data of the Northern Rcfional Scbolanbip Board 



4 

correspond to Ihc priority needs x»f the country. Moreover, the authorities' are 
prqgressively diminishing^ tlie number of scholarships tenable abroad in favour^ 
of scholarships tenable in Nigeria^ This is *shpwn in Table 13, which indicates 
that there was a significant increase in the number of scholarships tenable in 
Nigeria and awarded by the Federal Government between 1962 and 19^, and 
^ corresponding fall in the number of those tenable abroad. 

This policy was clearly formulated by the National Universities Commission and 
endorsed officially by the Federal Government in the following statement: • 
*Being anxious that maximum use should be made of the. financial resources 
available for higher e4ucation, tfie "ommission recommended that, while 
making a proportion of scholarships tenable overseas, particularly for courses 
not available locally and for postgraduate study, all the governments of the 
federation should make the most of^their underj;raduate^scholarships tenable 
in Nigerian universities in order to increase the number of scholarships available 
to Nigerians and in order that the income of the universities might be increased.'^ 



Taili 13. Number of Federal Government scholarship awards, 1962/64 



Ytarof 
award 


In Ni'ierian 

institutions 


In overaeas 

institutions 


I Total 


\ 


1962 


ns 


230 


425 




1963* 


' ' ^ 290 


205 


535 , 




1964 


348 


130 
* 


618 




90CRCC 


Unpublished data of the Fe<fera!. Scholarship Board 


0 


r 





1. 'Decision of the Government of the Federal Republic of Nigeria on the Report of tht National 
Universities Commission', Sessional Paper No. 4 of 1964. 
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Some of the donor agencies have observed this. Thus, in 1964/65, the official 
Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst (Clecman Academrc Exchange Service) 
of the Federal Republic of Germany awarded twenty-one scholarships to the uni* 
versifies of Ibadan and Nsukka at a cost of £250 ,to £300 per Student, i.e., less than 
half the cost of a scholarship in the Federal Republic itself; the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation awarded medical training scholarships, and the US-AID technical college 
scholarship9, all tenable in Nigerian institutions. In fact, all donors seem to have 
accepted more or less .willingly the idea that studies abroad should be comply 
mentary to the development of Nigerian education and have agreed to co-operate 
with the national planning bodies in the sele^ction ol scholarship holders. All offers 
are now made to the Bureau for External Ajd, which refers them to the scholar- 
ship boards of the regions for the selection of candidate s,the regions and the ter- 
ritory of Lagos each receiving a fixed quota. ' If any of the regions does not f u^^ 
use its quota^ the unused scholarships are put at the disposal of the other regions. 
The final choice of the candidate is made by \he donor agency or the relevant edu- 
cational establishment and approved by the competent Nigerian authorities, who 
are thustn a position to exercise full control over the P9licy^pursued. 

Sometimes such co-operation goe's much further. Thus, under the African 
Scholarship Programme of American Universities (ASPAU), which was started 
in 1960 and has by now been exten^^d to practically all Africa, four partners 
contribute to the. financing of Nigerian students in the United States: the Nigerian 
Government pays for the transport of the student, the US*AID for his board 
and lodging in the United States, the United States universities cover the tuition 
fees, and private foundations finance the administration of the scheme and the 
selection process. The recruitment is done through the Bureau for External Aid 
a^id the scholarship boards. The candidates then undergo a written examination, 
and those who pass it successfully are interviewed by a committee composed 
of six to eight Nigerian officials and two ASPAU representatives. The United 
States university then chooses the holders from among the candidates recommended 
by the committee. Since 1964, all scholarships have been awarded in accordance 
with the priorities set by the National* Manpower Board. ^ 

As for self-supporting students, the only measure* which the Nigerian authorities 
can tak,e, and have taken, are those aimed at acquiring a better knowledgaof their 
flow and location. This information. is gathered by the scholarship boards on the 
regional level, by the National Register of Students at the federal level, and by 
the Nigerian embassies or high commissions abroad. 

The scholarship boards or students' advisory committees, both operating within 
the ministries of .education of the regions, advise students and, after appropriate 



i. In 19^4, the Eastern, Western and Northern Regions each received 30 per cent, the federal 
tcrritor) 10 per cent, of the scholarships offered- 
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inqiiiry, issue them with a certificate stating that their educational qualifications 
are 'adequat^ for the intended study abroad and that their financial backing is 
sufficient for this purpose. Educational institutions abroad have been requested 
to accept non-spcnsored Nigerian students only on the. presentation of such a 
certificate, and many, especially in the United Kingdom, are already enforcing 
'this rule. This gives, the Nigerian authorities some measyre of control over the 
flow of non-sponsored students, though not over their choice of subjects of 
study. \ - # 

The Natioi\al Register of Students, created in 1963 within the Federal Ministry 
of Education, aims at recording all Nigerian students in post-secondary education, 
whether at fiome or abroad, with indications about the branch of study and the 
expected date of termination of studies. However, the questionnaires sent out to 
all Nigerian, students in the first year encountered a very popr I'esponse, some 
3,000 only Having been answered. Subsequently, questionnaires were sent to all 
the institutions where Nigerians were expected to study, and the results proved 
much more satisfactory, answers being received from 242 institutions in twenty- 
four countries. An analysis of these answers was not available M the time of the 
present inquiry, spring 1965, but a preliminary document, thought to cover 80 per 
cent of Nigerian students abroad, wa$ published, listing students expected to 
graduate in 1965. This document was sent to all major employer^ in Nigeria and 
was used as the source for Tabic 6 (page 267). 

The role of the embassies, particularly of the High Commission iiP London, 
is twofold: they keep a register of students, and they can exercise a certain influence 
\>y refusing their assistance whenever a student does not conform to the terms 
of his scholarship. As most of the United Kingdom institutions now require from 
students a letter of recommendation from the High Commission, registers are 
likely to become more complete. ^.x 

All these measures and, of cpurse, the expansion of education in Nigeria itself, 
have had a certain effect in that the flow of students abroad seems to have reached 
a* peak in 1962/63 and to be decreasing since then. The only available information 
whicli leads to such a conclusion is the data published by the British Council. 
These probably are on the low side, but they reflect the general trend, especially 
as Nigerian students in the United Kingdom represent 60 to 70 pcr^cent of all 
Nigerian students abroad. The data are shown in Table 14. 

The fact of course remarns that in 1965 a very large proportion of Nigerian 
post«secondary students still follow courses abroad, too many of them in branches 
which do not correspond to priority sectors of Nigerian development and in 
establishments which are not of the required highest level. To reverse this trend 
will necessitate a great effort, 

In the first place much remains to be done in the way of acquiring better know- 
ledge^ about the flow of students abroad. Institutions created by Nigeria for this 
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In univenitiei 


In all types ^ 
institutions 


1959/60 


883 


6 000 


ol^60/6l 


1010 


6 800 


1961/62 


1 124 


7136 


1962/63 


1090 


8 954 


1963/64 


1 022 


'8 630 


1964/^5 


.917 


« « • 


SOURCC Britbh Council, Ovtrstas Stmknts in Britain, 1964 « 



purposc~-in particular'thc National Register of Students— constitute a promising 
start. The sincere and active co-operation of all host countries is of course 
indispensable. This implies answering the questionnaires issued by the Nigerian 
authorities, implementing fully the condition that all Nigerian students, whether 
scholarship-holders or private, should register with their embassy, and/or bcln 
possession of a recommendation from the competent scholarship board. 

The second big task, is closer integration of studies abroad with national 
manpower planning. It has been stated that, as far as scholarship holders were 
concerned,, over-all priorities were respected. This, however, does not mean that 
a plan has been established defiaing the priority branches with sufficient precision 
and stating how many Nigerians should study abroad in each of them. Respecting 
over-all priorities or manpower requirements of the Nigerian economy does not 
mean much more (in 1965) than respecting a* few general principles believed to 
be true either on the basis of documents such as the Ashby report or oh the basis 
of prevailing opinions regarding the requirements of developing economics. They 
all reach the same general conclusion; the country needs, in the first place, more 
technicians, engineers, scientists, teachers, statisticians, mathematicians, etc. 
Students consequently obtain scholarships more easily in these fields than in 
others. Obviqusly, such an approach is far from sufficient, but a more appropriate 
one can hardly be implemented before manpower planning itself reaches a more 
advanced stage. On the bthcr hand, it must be recognized that, up to J965, ij was 
very difficult for the Nigerian manpower planner to take due account of the output 
of universities and of other educational institutions abroad. He simply did not 
know enough about Nigerians studying overseas. This at least partly explains why 
this output has been taken into consideration in Nigerian manpower planning in 
vague terms only. ' VJ* , . - . 

Finally, studies abroad should also be considered r-iore closely from the point 
of view of the cost involved. TJ[ie federal and regional governments spent 
£ 1.5 million on overseas scholarships in 1962/63, a total which represented 85 pdr 
cent of the *-ecurrent expenditure of the University of Ibadan and 250 per cent 
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of that of the University of Nsukka. Foreign scholarships jn^ 1962/63 amounted 
to£l to £1.5 miljion and taking into account self-supporting students, the total 
cost of studies, abroad may aniount to over £10 million, a figure equal to some 
40 per cent of the total public recurrent expenditure on education in Nigeria. 
Approximate as this figure may be, it giyes a fair idea of the cost implication of 
studies abroad and of the importance of utilizing to the best possible advantage 
the resources thus exterlded. 
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More than half fht amount of external assistance to education in Nigeria is 
earmarked for the building up of specific educational institutions or services. 



The major projects 

In the field ot primary education^ there is, besides indirect assistance through the 
support of teacher-training colleges and of various general services such as 
educational broadcasting, only one major project— the aid provided by Uniccf 
tp cfirtain primary schools in the Northern Region. Schools Jn provinces with an 
enrolment ratio lower than 14 per cent receive standardized parcels containing 
basic equipment, such as pencils, blackboards, chalk, and textbooks; at the same 
time, Unicef supports an expatriate adviser working in the Ministry of Education 
on the development of primary educatipn. The cost of the project is £900,000, . 
to be spent over five years. Unicef also provides assistance for the building of 
handicraft centres attached to primary schools in the Eastern Region. 

In the field of secondary educatiof^, the most important projects in the past were 
the two comprehensive schools, at Aiyetoro in the Western Region and at Port 
Haicourt in the Eastern Region. The purpose was to demonstrate the feasibility 
of a multi-purpose school, i.e., a school with mixed grammar-school and tech- 
nical-school programmes, as opposed to a single-purpose institution (grammar or 
technical). The curricula and syllabuses developed at these schools are supposed 
to serve as prototypes for other comprehensive schools to be created in the future. 
The two schools are assisted by the US-AID in personnel, equipment, fellowships 
and capital expenditure to a total value of £3.5 million for the period 1961 to 1972. 
With the exception of a loan of £643,000 for the expansion of physical facilities 
at the Port Harcouh school, all this aid takes the form of a grant. 

Another project is that of the International Development Association (IDA) 
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which in 1965, granted an interest-free credit of £7.1 million, of which about 60 
per cent is for the development an4 improvement of general secondary education, 
especially wifii regard to science and handicraft teaching. JTen to 15 per cent of this 
credit is destined for consultants' fees, and the remainder for school buildings, 
staff housing equipment. Lastly, mention should be made of an offer made by thr 
United Kingdom Government in 1965 to provide £200-wQrth of science equipment 
to every secondary grammar school. ' $ 

In the field of teacher irainingy a number of colleges have been created or 
assisted by external aid agencies. Among the earliest and most important 
programmes were the so-called Ashby courses. Since 1961, some seventy United 
Kingdom teachers have been provided by the United Kingdom Government to 
give in-service training and special courses to about i,300 Nigerian teacher 
students every year Hvring the summer vacation. Since 1962, the United Nations 
Special Fund,* cpcratLig through Unesco, has been fin^incirig four advanced 
teacii'ir-tr^Mnirg coUr^es (one in Lagos and one in each of the regions except the 
Mid-Wcsi;, whero both grade II teachers and secondary-school leavers take a 
three-year course combining academic training at an advanced, but pre-university, 
level with training in the methods and principles of educatioij. The colleges are 
meant to produce teachers for lower secondary schools. They involve an assistance 
of £1.5 million, representing the salaries of expatriate staff, supply of equipment, 
and fellowships for counterparts over a period of six years, from 1962 to 1967. 
A fifth advanced college, the Ibadan College of Education, resulting from a merger 
of the Olunloyo College in Ibadan with the Ransome Ku(i College, is supported 
by the US-AID, which also assists the United Nation* and Ford Foundation- 
sponsored college in Lagos. In the case of the last two institutions, the United States 
aid is provided largely in the form of personnel through unfversity contracts. 

As far as primary-school teacher-training colleges are concerned, t\v:o major 
projects, both in the Northern Region, are benefiting from external aid: the kano 
Teacher-Training College, backed by US-AID since 1962, and the Nprthern 
Nigeria Teacher Education Project ('Wisconsin Project*) started at the .end of 
1964 and financed by the Ford Foundation. Th? former is part of a project aimed 
at developing one specific teacher-training college which would produce grade II 
teachers and, eventually, teachers for grade II teacher-training colleges, upgrade 
uncertified teachers and act as a centre for instructional materials for the Kano 
area. In the futyre, this college will also deliver the Nigerian Certificate of 
Education, which so far only advanced teacher-training colleges could award. The 
Teacher Education Project provides twenty-two teachers-advisers to seven teacher- 
training colleges with a view to improving curricula, teaching aids and methods. 



J, «Unitcd Nations Development Programme*, as of 1 January 1966. 
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and the administration of primary education the Northern Region in general. 

In the field of technical education^ external aid h^s played a relatively small 
part in the ptfst. The Ibadin Technical College has been assisted since 1961 by 
USrAID by the supply of advisers, fellowships and demonstration materials. 
US-AID also supports twelve manual art centres in the Eastern Region training 
boys from senior primary classes with a view to making their education more 
functional.Technical education further benefits from a United NationsJDevelopmcnt 
- Programthe-ILO project, the National Training Scheme for Instructors and 
Supcrvisofs at Yaba, Lagos, which trains teachers for trade centres and vocational 
schools for the who^e of Nigeria, as well as industrial foremen. This, project, 
started in 1963, will cost the United Nations £360,000 over a period of four years, 
the main expert* \^ing the provision of twelve expatriate instructors. 

Even more important for the training of technical teachers will be the -National 
Technical Teacher Training College to be setup in Lagos with the help of the United 
Nations Development Programme as far as staffing is concerned, and with the 
support of the IDA credit for the construction of buildings. Jhe IDA credit will 
also be used for^other projects in the field; of technical education: 32.2 per cent 
of it^ totalamount (£7.1 million), i.e. £2.3 mUlion, will finance the expansion or 
the creation of technical, vocational and trade schoola all over Nigeria. 

Lastly, higher technical institutions will benefit in the^next few years from a 
United Kingdom grant df £5 million made in 1961 and oT which a small part' 
only had been used by 1$65. Plans under discussion, or already approved, include^ 
^the spending of £500,000 for the creation of a polytechnic at Kaduha in the 
>forth, £525,000 for a'tcchnical college at Auchijathe Mid- West, and £850,000 
for a technical institute at Enugu in the East, alf these funds to be spent on the 
construction of buildings. ' 

As for the universities, all have benefited from external aid grants. The most 
important of these are the United States grant for the University of Nigeria at 
Nsukka and the United Kingdom grant of £5 million me^tioned above, of which 
£2, 1 million has been set aside for the development of the Ahmadu Bello University 
in the North and £575,000 for the University of Ife in the West, both on. capital 
account. Another grant of £1.5 million had been made eariier by the United 
Kingdom Government to the University of Ibadan. There is also a five-year 
allocation of £310,000 made in 1962 by the United Nations Development 
Programme and FAO for the development of the Forestry Department of the 
University oflbadan; a five-year grant of £450,000 made by the'United Nations 
Dcyfelo'-ment Programme and Unescc to the faculty of engineering of the. 
University of Lagos; and a three-year grant of £265,000 made by the Netheriands 
Government to the faculty of engineering of the University of Nigeria. These 
three grants cover mainly the supply of expatriate teachers and of equipment. . 
Private organisations have also played an important role. The Ford Foundation 
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has so far spent a total of about £ 1.5 million on the University of Ibadan, providing 
staff housing, chairs in sociology, linguistics and archaeology, and buildings for 
various faculties. The Rockefeller foundation is financing, among other things, 
the establishment of an* institute of African studies at the University of Ibadan 
and a programme of producing improved cereals to be carried out at the Ahmadu 
Bcllo University. 

The trends in external aid for the building up of institutions reflect the general 
development in external aid to education in Nigeria. Before independence, and 
in the years immediately following it, by far the greatest share of external aid 
Went to the universities. This was the result, not so much of any well-defined 
educational planning doctrine,^ as of traditional policies followed by the donors 
tnd^also, perhaps, of the assumption that higher education, because of the existence 
of an academic world community, lent itself more easily to transfers of staff, 
methods, equipment ^nd funds than any other level or type of education. 

The external support of teacher training and secondary-grammar institutions 
did not start until 1962. It may be assumed that this was the result of the Ashby 
Teport as well as of the Addis Ababa conference and of the numerous writings in 
the field of economics of education stressing the impprtance of secondary Education 
and teacher training for the developing countries. It was at this stage that the 
United Nations and its spvcialized agencies as well as the US- AID turned their 
attention to advanced te&cher-training collegcs^and certain types of secondary 
schools. Finally, from 1964 on, technical and vocational trainijig institutions 
began to attract the attention of external aid agencies; the IDA credit and the 
United Kingdom grants are significant for this latest developrnent. 

It is against this historical background that certain practical problems arising 
in connexion with the building up of institutions should be examined. 



Capital expenditure arid supply of educational equipment 

External aid for capital expenditure would seem at first sight to raise few 
complications. This is certainly not so. Firstly, all such grants and loans require a 
preliminary—often difficult— agreement between the donor and the Nigerian 
authorities with regard to the content and location of the project to be finan^. 
Furthermore, donors will make the disbursements only on certain conditions, such 
as tlie approval of detailed construction plans and a participation of local funds 
in carrying out the project. The fact that more than four-fifths of the United 

1. It should be noted, however, that the Ashby report, published in I960, stressed the importance 
of external aid to both universities and secondary schools. 
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Kingdom grant for higher education remained unspent between 1961 and 1964 
clearly shows the difficulties that may arise even in the spending of external aid 
already granted. 

Another delicate problem arises when the aid agency stipulates that all the 
supplies for which the grant or loan is tc be used rpiust be bought hoTt\ the donor 
country. The disadvantages of such tied' aid, whether for education or any other 
purpose, are obvious. It has a particular impact on the final cost of external aid 
to the recipient, especially if aid has been provided under the form of a loan 
(because, possibly, much higher prices must be paid for the supplied items in the 
country of the donor than in the local or in other foreign markets) and, to a 
certain extent even if it was a grant (because, possibly, maintenance cost for 
supplies imported from one ^ountry are higher than for those from others and 
because of high transport costs). Naturally, this is not always the case, but it is 
a possibility which must be taken into account.in Nigeria, this applies especially 
to equipment for science laboratories and for workshops in some technical 
schools. The psychological effect of tied aid may be even worse. The donor is 
criticized for helping his own industry rather than the recipient country— a criticism 
which is understandable. On the other hand, the donor country must take into 
account its public opinion as well as balance of payments considerations, which 
may often be the decisive factors in its tied aid policy. A reasonable compromise 
solution is the one adopted by an. important official agency: all goods and services 
to be provided under a particular grant or loan as well as firms undertaking the 
necessary construction work should be either from the donating country or, if 
equivalent goods or services can be supplied, from Nigeria. 

Aid in the form of educational equipment raises a host of other problems which 
cannot be discussed in detail here. With regard to all such equipment— language » 
laboratories, science laboratories, educational television, etc.— two basic questions 
must always be answered. Firstly, even if they are gifts, can the country afford, 
in the long run, to maintain them both technically and financially? Secondly,, 
caa the equipment be used by the teachers available and can it be integrated into 
the accepted curricula and teaching methods? 

It may be asked whethpr external aid for capital projects should have top 
priority. There are at least two weighty arguments in favour, of such a policy. 
Firstly, transfer of capital is much easier than transfer of men and of teaching 
methods. Secondly, aid for capital projects can be particularly indispensable 
because of the scarcity of local resources in developing countries. In this connexion, 
one should consider not only the general lack of capital, but also the high foreign- 
exchange component of educational projects. According to an official document 
published in Western Nigeria, this foreign-exchange component amounts to 
30 per .cent in primary education and in teacher training, 40 per cent in general 
secondary education, 45 per cent in technical and commercial education, 50 per 
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cent in universities and 40 per cent in modern aids for teaching. Projects to be 
financed by the IDA credit arc estimated to have a foreign-exchange component 
of 37 per cent.* 

If this is so, it may appear economically verj desirable to seek external aid to 
cover 30 to 50 per cent of capital expenditure in education projects. Yet, an 
analysis.of the whole problem^of educational finance an4 expenditure in Nigeria^ 
shows that the most difficult problem which the country faces is the financing of 
recurrent expenditure. In one way or another Nigeriatis always succeeded in 
attracting external funds to finance the construction of school buildingst^^^fe^e 
funds may have been smaller than expected but, finally, the selected institutioim 
especially in the field of higher or even secondary education, have received funds 
indispensable for the setting up of buildings and for the basic equipment. Nfuch 
more difficult, therefore, at present and in the long run, is the financing of recurrent 
expenditure. 

Staffing and training of counterparts 

The great importance of foreign aid in staffing new institutions has already been 
stressed. It* should be said that external aid has, in general, responded to this 
challenge. In 1964, som^ 70 to 80 per cent of all external educational aid. was 
devoted to recurrent expenditure, and more and more institutions are now assisted 
, with expatriates, teachers or experts. In many cases, the supply of expatriates 
represents almost the totality of external assistance. This, for example, applies 
to the advanced teacher-training colleges sponsored by the United Nations 
Development Programme and Unesco, to the Northern Nigeria Teacher Education 
Project supported by the Fprd Foundation, to the comprehensive high schools 
supported by US- AID, to the National Training Scheme for Instructors and Super- 
visors administered by the ILO, and to several other projects sponsored by 
private foundations. 

The urst point deserving particular attention is the problem of relations between 
teachers (or experts) sent to the new institution by the foreign aid agency and the 
fest of its staff— whether Nigerian or expatriate. In many of these institutions not 
two, but three or four, categories of employees exist: those provided by the aid 
agency, other expatriates hiied under contract by Nigerian authorities, volunteers, 
and Nigerians. Salaries in each of the categories are different and so can be the 
. work loads and working conditions in general (leave, housing, etc.). More diffic ult 



1. IBRD, 'Appraisal of Educational Project Nigeria', TO/434b, December 1964. 

2. A. Callaway and A. Musone, op. cit. 
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still: although Jl belong temporarily to the same institution and arc subordinated 
to the same principal, HFrector or vice-chancellor, most of the employees can 
hardly not remain loyal to their original organizations.. Managing and co-ordinating 
tbp work of such a staff becomes, therefore, one of the most difficult practical 
problems of the new institutions. Indeed, Nigerian experience shows that tensions 
which may arise between the various categories of staff and the degree to which , 
they are solved can become the determinating factor in the development of the 
new institutions. 

The task for the individual teacher or expert is certainly not an easy one, 
especialjy for those in chalrge of directing the new establishments. It often happened 
in Nigeria that the first expatriate team sent to an institution di4 npt immediately 
fulfil all the expectations and a new director or team had to be sent after only 
. one or two years. The problem is even more complicated when .two external aid 
agencies supply teams of teachers or experts to a single institution. But one very 
significant aspect of the whole question must be stressed: almost never does ft 
come to a tension or a split between Nigerians on one side an^ expatriate? on tKe 
other. Many of the difficulties arise between the different groups qC expatriates or, 
in any ca^e, cut across the division between Nigerians and non-Nigerians. 

Experience has shown that all these difficulties can be overcome, and in several 
of the new establishments a smooth collaboration between the various categories 
of staff has been established. It would seem that three factors are o/ great impor-' 
tance in this connexion: first, the personality and profes^oi^Pxjapacily of all 
those invplved, particularly of the head of the project; second,' a very clear and 
precise division of labour and of the responsibilities of the staff; an^, third, an 
early designation of a highly qualified Nigerian as head of the institution, a 
Nigerian whose authority all the staff is willing to acknowledge. ^ * 

The staffing of the institutions is closely linked with the training otcounterparts, 
i.e., of those who will eventually replace the expatriates. This is an integral part 
of most of the contracts under which expatriates are supplied and is in line with 
the principle that an assisted institution should eventually become self-supporting. 
The most frequent formula for training counterparts combines studies abroad with 
personal training given on the spjot by expatriates. ' 

Theoretically simple, the problem of training counterparts is, in reality, very 
difficult to solve. In extreme cases, the Nigerian counterpart is not designated at 
all, and the expatriate terminate^ his contract without ever having seen his, 
successor. In Nigeria, this happens particularly in branches where the scarcity of 
local manpower is great, e.g., teachers of French, or in regions which lack qualifi<;d 
personnel in general. A significant example is that of ihe Advanced Teacher- 
Training College in Zaria. In the spring of 1965, three years after its creation and 
two years before the expuy of the foreign aid contract, only three out of the ten 
scheduled counterparts had been chosen and were receiving training; in other 
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^OKQSi most of the expatriates will leave without having accomplished anylhing 
like half their task— ensuring their, replacements - ^ ' 

But it-can also be argued that the whole concept of counterpart training needs 
revision in a context like the one of Northern Nigeria. No pressure on the govern- 
ment, it is said, can change thf;' basic situation, which is a general lack of qualified 
ca^ididates. In 1%5, only slightly more than 100 Northerners graduated from both 
Nigenan^du>yerseas.univeTsities. Most of those suitable to serve as counterparts 
have to be taken, from existing institutions (schoo?5 or civil, service) where they, 
may be needed even more than in the institution to be created. Taking again as 
an example the Advanced Teacher-Tiaining College in Zaria, it is understandable 
that sojme^ officials may, at the present stage of development, emphasize 
*nigeriani2ation'' from th^ bottom up. In practice they will therefore wish the 
ATTC to produce secondary-school teachers soon as possible irrespective of 
who the tutors of the teaciiiers are, leaving *nigerianization* on this level to a later 
stage. In other words, the expatriate teacher is still needed as an operator of the 
hew institution and not oiily as an adviser. . > ' " , 

Whether one agrees or not tl^at this should be so, the fact i;cmains that counter- 
part training has sometimes been seen in too optimistic a light; in most cases it 

^ takes mu';h longer than expected. In the Eastern Region, for example, all c.ounter- 
parts for the ATTC were designated and seut to study abroad, but most of them 
will return at a time when many of the expatriates they are to replace have already 
left ur are preparing to |Ieave. There will thus be no, or little, time for training 
on the spot and. the transfer of experience. Yet everybody agrees on the necessity 
of counterparts worktr.g together with expatriates for a least a few months in 
orderto cjisure continuity.* 

Training counterparts is among the most important aims of foreign aid for the 
building up of institutions. Its efTectiveness.will depend on the determination both 
of the donating agency and of the Nigerian authorities. If, at (he end of the project, 

. trained counterparts are not available, the team supplied under foiclgn aid will 
have to be repl2\ced by another expatriate team, this time paid from the Nigerian 

^budget, or by iasufiicicntly qualified Nigerians. In the first case, the running costs 
of the institution will become too high, in the second, the original aim of the 
project may be completely frustrated. This double ganger can only be avoided 
by considering the counterpart training process as a long one, the length of which 
win vary^ from one region to another depending on local conditions, and which 
can hardly be drfined in a general, rigid a priori formula. ^ ' 



I. This postulate in the North meant strictly *northernt£ation , i.e., to have as teachers and in 
Other responsible jobs not just any Nigerians, but Northerners. 
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Building up of institutions and educational planning 

From^c point q( view of the educational planner, ihe problem is to integrate 
foreign aid to the building up of institutions with the plan. Three questions must 
be asked in this connexion. Firstly, to what extent do the newly created institutions 
correspond to agreed priorities? Secondly^ to what extent can their financing and 
running be assured from local resources during and after the aid period? And, . 
thirdly,^ to what extent arc the planning authorities able to direct external aid 
to the building up of institutions in accordance with planning requirements? 

In theory at least, most of the foreign aid destined for the building up of insti- 
tutions can be considered as conforming to priority requirements of Nigerian 
education/All the projects listed in the first pari of this chapter fall in this category. 
It may be asked, of course, whether the relative emphasis on each of them hs(s been 
the right one; whether, for instance, teaqher training should not have received 
iTiore aid than the universities, the universities less than secondary schools, etc. 
A clear answer to such questions could only have been provided by very compre- 
hensive and up-to-date educational planning taking into account all the manpower 
requirements and the corresponding educational needs. Nigerian educational 
planning certainly not so advanced, and it must be considered a success that 
external aid to the building up of institutions has, on the whole, concentrated* 
on priority areas. But in one case, at least, it can safely be assumed that a better . 
timing of priorities would have been fully justified: if externat aid to science 
teaching in secondary schools had received greater emphasis well before 1964» 
many of the difficulties w hich have arisen in some of J,he post-secondary institutions 
could have been avoided. The federal AT TC in Lagos, originally intended to 

, concentrate on the training of science and modern-language teachers, has not so 
far fulfilled its purpose owing to a lack of candidates with sufficient knowledge 
of science subjects. For the same reason, the proportion of students in science 
and engineering in universities is lower than it should be. 

Another major coniplication arises from the very rapid changes in educational 
needs. The advanced teacher-training colleges provide a good illustration of what , 
actually can happen. When they were created, around 1962, it was difficult, to 
imagine that anything but this type of institution could substantially help to. 
remedy the lack qf qualified Nigerian secondary-school. teachers. The total number 
of these teachers was 7,375, of which 2,101 were expatriates and 4,252 Nigerian 
non-graduates.* If 50 per cent in both categories were to be replaced, the secondary- 

^^school Sjstem could have absorbed immediately^ over 3,000 Nigerian teachers, 
a. figure obviously too large if compare^ with the existing output of universities 
which was 270 per year. It is not surprising that, in view of these figures, both 

I. Not including secondary^modern-school teachers. 
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the Nigerian authorities and the external aid agencies, in this case the United 
Nations Development Programme and Unesco, concluded that *the creation of 
several new institutions destined to prepare as rapidly as possible relatively well, 
even if not top, qualified secondary-school teachers constituted a high priority. 
Yet, only three years later and before the new iiiStituiions had produced their 
first graduates, questions were being raised (in at least one if not two of the four 
regions) about their long-term employment possibilities in secondary schools. 

Such rapid changes in educational needs are, of course, not compatible with 
the inevitable time-lag inherent in the building up of institutions. Herea^ain, the 
, only possible solution^ is comprehensive and up-to-date planning capable of 
foreseeing, at least partly, such changes. The great danger is that the orientation 
of foreign aid may often be subject to simplifying reactions. When a particular 
type of education has been neglected for some time, a sudden change may lead 
to overegiphasizing its importance in the guise of such slogans as 'all for. teacher 
training* (rf 'all for technical education'. Undoubtedly there is a great need for 
the donors to be flexible, i.e.» to be able to adjust their contribution to th(^ assisted 
institutions in the light of the change in requirements. 

The second question of whether the cojjntry can a9*ord the particular new 
institution h both simpler and more complicated to answer than the question of 
priorities. Simpler, because it only means assessing the cost to Nigeria of the 
project during and after me aid period and setting it against the available local 
resources;' more complicated^ because the availability of local resources wiil 
depend to a large extent on what is believed to be the effectiveness of the project. 
If the latter is believed t6 be of vital importance of the country, then even a v^ry 
high cost will prove acceptable. Such belief may, of course, imply value judgements 
and pplitical considerations. 

Almost all external aid projects usually require a more or less substantial 
financial participation by the Nigerian authorities. In the case of an advanced 
teacher-training college, for instance, Nigeria has to cover practically all t|ie 
capital cost and more than 40 pet cent of the recurrent expenditure, i.e., an 
average of £200,000 per year during five years. The IDA gredit requires from 
Nigeria a contribution of £3.6 million, mainly for capital expenditure, quite 
apart from the additional annual recurrent expenditure of £2.6 million generated 
by the projects and which will have to be borne by the federal and regional 
.governments.^ > 

A relatively large participation of the recipient country in the project is 

1. Even this may raise practical difficulties. Sometimes the^costs of vaQous services, such as 
electricity and water supply, transport, of pupils or slaff housing have not been calculated 
carefully enough. 

2. Although this amount represents about 10 per cent of the present public (federal and.regionat) 
recurrent expenditures on education, it is assumed (sec IBRD, op. cit.) that this sum 'is 
within the capacity of the federal and regional governments*. 
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considered by the donor as a guarantee of lasting interest. But it m^y also rcpre^nt 
an obstacle if the recipient country finds it difficult, or impossible, to mobilize- 
rapidly e;iou|;h the required funds and personnel. This is why, in some of the 
.contracts, tfie Nigerian authorities have reserved the option to seek additional 
external aid contributions to cover what shoxild have been their pwn part; oj; to 
count as their p^rt already existing facilities, such as land and buildings. Such 
arrangements may facilitate the realization ;of the project, but may create even 
greater difficulties in the second stage, when aid is withdrawn and all costs are 
to be covered from local resources'. This may be the case of the comprehensive 
seconclary schools, which will bc very expensive to run, esj)ccially when compared 
with traditional schools. However, the high expense may be fully justifiedjf the 
two comprehensive schools generate a de3irable reform of the secondary-school 
system in accordance with the needs of the country. The planner faces here th5 
difficult problem of evaluating the qualitative as well as the quantitative benefits ^ 
of a course enaction,' and the only objective element at hi^ disposal is the estimate 
of the cost of extending to tfie whole educational systein tlie solution suggested 
tjy th'' pilot institution and of the feasibility of such an extension without damage 
to the other parts of the system. He must ask himself whether an alternative 
solution, such" as technical training provided out of school, would not be con- 
siderably cheaper than the training pro" ^ded in comprehensive schools. Sometimes 
even apparently simple external aid projects, for instance the introduction of 
handicraft training in primary schools, cannot be extended because extension 
would substantially raise the cost of the educational sector conQcmed. 

The third question— to what extent the planning authorities can influence the 
direction of external aid- -can be answered by stating that the authorities have 
always had the power to accept, modify or reject external aid for th? building up 
of institutions. As will be seen later, they examine each project with a view to 
ascertaining its cost implications for the federal or regional budgets. In theory, 
therefore, the Nigerian planner has the, possibility of directing external aid in , 
accordance with priority requirements. In practice, however, external aid goes at 
least as much to what the donor considers the priority requiremerlts as to what 
the Nigerian planners consider them to be. But the donor is much less qualified 
to judge whether the projected institution can sooner or later ]be integrated into 
the system or whiether Nigerians can afford it. 

In the past and during the first years of independence the need for euuca^onal 
institutions of all kinds justified a large amount of ^external aid for the creation 
qf new institutions, evqi if the cost implications could not be foreseen adequately. 
But the situation has considerably changed in the last few years. Today, the 
Nigerian educational system, though cert^^nly not perfect, has established centres 
in almost all branches and regions, from which expansion, reform and innovation 
can be propagated. It is far more important to strengthen these centres than to 
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create new ones, which" may generate financial obligations beyond the capacity 
of the country. Using institutions already established enables the donor— and the 
Nigerian planner— to eliminate, at least partly, the risks involved in staffing 
new ones. It also means that external aid can be directed to institutions thai have 
proved 4hemselves. The five Nige^an universities have most of the departments 
which a developing country can reasonably claim to ncci There are teacher- 
training colleges of all types and a sufficient choice of secondary schools as well 
as of research i^nd training institutions in many fields of human resource 
development. Almost any innovation, including the introduction of new teaching 
media or the reform of curricula, can be undertaken from any of these established 
centres,, instead of being created ex niftilo. 

Fortunately, the present trends in external aid seem to reflect the above principle. 
The important IDA credit is not tied to the creation of one or a few brand-new 
institutions, but to 192 projects, 182 of them linked with existing schools.'Similarly, 
the newest large United States project—the Northern Nigeria Teacher Education 
Project— does not imply the setting-up of vast buildings with a numerous staff, 
but the improvement of an already working concern; teacher training in the 
North. This trend in external aid— meaning a shift from institution creation to 
institution strengthening—reflects a certain maturity of the Nigerian educational 
system .'Wvh expresses itself also in the shift away from the indiscriminate and 
massi^ "to the selective $uppl/ of expatriate teachers. It may be that the new 
approach is less ^timillating to many individuals than the, former, oftep indispcn- 
sable, creation Ma the middle of the jungle*. In the present circumstances, this 
approach is certainly closer to the requirements of effective external aid and of 
rational educational planning. 

External aid for the building.up of institutions can be the most promising form 
of assistance when [i contributes to the introduction of innovations and to 
qualitative improvement of the system. But it can also be the most wasteful wheri ' 
it engenders structures which the country can neither afford to maintain nor 
assimilate. . - ' <, - 
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Almost all foreign aid to education is accgmpanied by a conscious or unconscf&us 
transfer of,cducational models. Any expatriate teacher, whether sent by a bilateral 
or a multilatcral agency, brings with him the experience of the educational system 
in which he or she has grow n up and worked; any textbook or item^bf. educational 
equipment carries with.it the context within wHich it was designed; and most of 
the projectSj.arc base3 on previous experience in some country or countries other 
then the recipient. This simple truth applies to Nigeria as much as it does to any 
other country. 

The Nigerian educational system was modelled on the United Kingdom. system, 
which still remains dominant in almost all fields. Structure, content and exami- 
nation system are pro|)ably the three major areas where this dominance is at its 
greatest. In Nigeria, as in so many other African countries, the implantation of 
the United Kingdom model was due not only to the British, but alsp, and perhaps 
even mainly, to the insistence of Nigerians on having their schools and degrees 
similar to those of the United Kingdom. This insistence was due partly to reasons 
of pr^tige and partly to very practical considerations, clearly stated by Sir 
Eric Ashby: . 

*The first professors had to set up standards of teaching which would qualify 
the students to enter for London degrees in subjects already in the London 
syllabus. Clearly the pioneers had no clioice but to adopt the pattern of an 
English university. Equally clearly this was the pattern which Africans themselves 
wanted. The African intellectual, educated in London or Cambridge or 
Manchester, (pwould have been indignant at any softening of standards, any 
substitution of easier options, any cheapened version of higher education. So 
initially there was no problem of adaptation. The African wanted a replica of the 
British university at its best, the expatriate staff had no other model to offer/^ 

s 

1. Eric Ashby, Ajrican Umversiaes and Western Tradiuon.Oxioi^ University Press, London, 196^. 
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The Upivcrsity of London thus became a sponsor of the University of Ibadan, 
a step which implied not only a certain amount of external aid, but also the full 
recognition, so much desired, of the Ibadan degrees. This, in turn, implied similar 
entrance examinations, curricula and final examinations. 

This formula lost, of course, some of its justification with tht progressive 
establishment of the country's major educational institutions; and, in recent years, 
there has indeed been a continuous shift from external models tpv/oius solutions 
more in keeping with the economic and social needs of the country, solutions 
adopted sometimes because of, and sometimes in spite of, external aid. The 
latter, though it has a built-in tendency to introduce foreign models, has on balance 
proved innovating rather than conservative. The University of Nsukka, the 
advanced teacher-training colleges, the comprehensive secondary schools, to quote 
some pf the more recent projects having received external aid, represent a departure 
from the traditional model arid not its strengthening. This, of course, does not 
necessarily mean that such departures are always in line with the country's needs. 

A factor which has undoubtedly contributed to this progressive departure from 
the United Kingdom system is the multiplicity of models presented to Nigeria 
' through the intervention of a multiplicity of donors. The country thus had the 
opportunity to realize that there are several educational systems and that value 
and prestige need not necessarily be attached to only one of them. On the pther 
hand, the donors, too, were in a better position to see that their model is not the 
only one that can be adopted. And such mutual recognition may al^most auto- 
matically lead to a search/or new solutions more suited to local requirements. 

But a multiplicity of donors an4 the consequent penetration of several external 
models has also potential disadvantages. Being exposed to several models may 
create confusioh^in the minds of pupils or students and raise the problem of 
.equivalence of standards between institutions based on different models. The 
Nigerian experience shows that such dangers can be overcome and that the 
introduction of several external models can stimulate the development of specific 
national solutions. The case of the two largest universities, Ibadan and Nsukka, 
. is very significant in'this respect. 

The University of Ibadan started In 1948 under the name 'University College'^ 
and was linked with the University of London but, under a federal law, was 
transformed mo a fully autonomous university in Decehiber 1962. Although 
situated in the capital of the Western Region, it is a federal establishment. On 
the contrary, the University of Nigeria, at Nsukka, is, Respite its name, a regional 
university (of the Eastern Region). It was formally created in 1955 and opened 
in October I960, two years after an Anglo-American team under the joint auspices 
of the Inter-University Council of London and the International Co-operation 
Administration (now the US- AID) had established the principles according to 
which it $hould function. By 1964/65 both universities had approximately the 
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same enrolment— 2,482 for^sukka and 2,284 for Ibadan— which meant that 
Nsukka had developed much faster than Ibadan, However, in the eyes of the 
public, and sometimes even of specialized auth9rs, the main difference between 
the two universities is that Ibadan was evolved on the United Kingdom model 
and Nsukka on the United States one. As Sir Eric Ashby noted, Nigeria was 
experimenting with two kinds of university constitutions, a novel one in Nsukka, 
and a conventional United Kingdom one ia the. other four universities: 
'The "new look" in Nigerian universities is to be found at Nsukka in the Eastern 
Region. It had long been Dr. Azikiwe's belief that ^he American land grant 
college provided a better model than the British university for Nigerian higher 
education. He was impressed by its willingness to include vocational subjects, 
such as accountancy and journalism; its rejection of the idea that universities 
were to be confined to an intellectual 61ite; its commitment to extension work; 
its emphasis on farming and all that is involved in rural life. Accordingly 
Dr. Azikiwe founded an institution which* he called the University of Nigeria 
inspired by the land-grant philosophy^ and fostered by Michigan State 
University.*^ 

Historically it is true that the United States played virtually no role in the 
foundation of the University of Ibadan and a very important one in the creation 
of Nsukka. .Wheieas the first major grant for Ibadan came from the United 
Kingdom (£1.5 million through the Colonial Development Welfare Fund, for 
capital expenditure), the University of Nigeria received the largest assistance 
(£2.3 million from the beginning, of 1960 to the end of 1964), from the United Stetes 
Government. It is also true that many elements in the 5>ti:uctur^ of Nsukka represent 
a. departure from the traditional United Kingdom system: the sixth form is not a 
necessary requirem^t for entrance, a fourth year of courses has been introduced, 
heavy emphasises laid on general and on extramural studies, a large number oC 
vocational courses is provided, etc. All this means a.shift from the elite concept to 
what may be called mass approach in university education. 

Yet it would be wrong to assume that the. preponderance of United States 
influence at Nsukka (reflected in 1965 by the presence of some thirty United 
States experts and professors, including the vice-chancellor) on the one hand, 
and the preponderance of United Kingdom influence at Ibadan University on 
the other, has led to any disorganization of Nigerian university life. In the first 
place. United Kingdom influence was not completely absent in the creation of 
the, University of Nsukka, since the first plans were C5tablished by an Anglo- 
American team; and in 1964/65 there were twenty-eight British as against thirty 
American staff members. Secondly, the UniverJty of Ibadan, which has been 
receiving United States assistance for a lojng time, has progressively departed from 



1. Eric Ashby, op. cit. 
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the traditional United Kingdom model more than is commonly thought. Here, 
too. the sixth, form is not an indispensable entrance requirement, extramural 
studies are strongly emphasized, more and more specialized courses not taught in 
United Kingdom universities are part of the curriculum, and syllabuses are being 
continuously revised. What has happened in fact is that each of the two universities 
has been stimulated by, and has benefited from, the other, Nsukka, conscio^us of 
its position as a newcomer and fearful lest its methods should lead to a lowering, 
of standards, has made great cfforts to maintain high quality ; and its very existence 
could not but strengthen the determination of Ibadan to adapt its teaching to 
Nigerian needs. At present, the two universities arc complementary, in accordance 
with the Statement which reflects the view of the Nigerian Commission on Post- 
school Certificates and Higher Education that *it would not be in the national 
interest if one single pattern were to be imposed on all Nigerian higher education. 
The hope for Nigerian higher education lies in its diversity*. 

Another example showing the advantages of a multiplicity of external models 
is that of the schools w ith muhi-national staff, in particular, the Unesco-sponsored 
ATTCs, where the dificrent educational backgrounds, of the teaching staff have 
often facilitated the introduction of new teaching methods. Similarly, the contri- 
bution of non- United Kingdom volunteer teachers has on balance been a positive 
one despite, and sometimes because of, their different educational backgrounds. 
But the introduction of several external models can only be successful if the 
educational system intc which they are introduced is sufficiently developed. 
Otherwise, it may lead \o the creation of several parallel, or even unconnected, 
educational systems within one country. This is certainly not the case in Nigeria 
Where the authorities have always had enough power to prevent any developments 
Of this k* 1. 

What nas*been said does not imply that Nigeria has solved all the problems 
resulting from the intr )duction of foreign models. But neither does it mean that 
all th^ shortcomings of Nigerian education can be attributed to their influence. 
In any case, the majority of extegial aid experts have by now become fully 
conscious of the dangers of imposing rea.dy-made foreign solutions on Nigeria* 
The Netherlandcrs, for example, who are to equip ^nd staff the engineering depart- 
ment of the University of Nigeria, have been very careful to introduce, not the 
curriculum of the Delft or Eindhoven Universities, but a combination of several 
systems which would seem best suit6d to Nigerian needs. 

It would also appear that the Nigerian insistence on traditi9nal models is slo\yly 
giving way to a less rigid attitude. In 1963, for instance, sixteen of Nigeria's leading 
educators travelled to Sweden, France and the United States to study the 
educational systems of these countries with a view to eyolving new concepts and 
techniques in Nigerian curricula, A similar study tour is scheduled in connexion 
with the reform of technical education, / 
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This search for new methods docs not mean a complete abandonment of the 
United Kingdom model; the latter will no doubt remain an important factor in 
Nigerian education for many years to come. But it can safely be said that recent 
trends in external aid, whether multilateral or bilateral, have contributed to a 
progressive change in traditional structures and methods and that the introductioL 
of a multiplicity of external models has played an important and, on the whole, 
beneficent role in this evolution. 
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6 Procedures and machinery 
of external aid 



'the effectiveness of external aid depends to a considerable extent on what may 
appear to be a matter of foirn— the procedures and machinery for rendering and 
receiving assistance. In a country as large and politically complex as Nigeria such 
procedures are complicated, and highly important. 

Nigeria is a country whose regions possess considerable responsibility in matters 
of education. External aid provided by official organizations, however, is by 
definition a matter which comes under the exclusive competence of the federal 
authorities dealing with external affairs. Only aid provided by private organizations 
escapes this rule. This simple fact determines the principles on th^ basis of which 
foreign assistance is given to, and received by, Nigeria. 

Procedures 

Official external assistance thus involves at least three participants: the donor on 
the-one.hand^and-theJqderal-andjregionaLgovernments on the other. Formally, 
all foreign aid is granted on the basis of a request emanating from the Nijgerian 
authorities. The procedure usually starts in the regional ministry of education and 
the request has to be approved by the regional ministry of^ economic planning 
(the premieres office in the Western Region) and by the regional ministry of 
finance. This approval implies that the request is in accordance with the region's 
development plan and that the necessary local^ resources to cover its costs to 
Nigeria are available. The request is then sent for review and approval to the 
federal ministry of finance and, if a technical assistance agreement is involved, 
to the federal ministry of economic development. Both these ministries transmit 
the request to the donor agency, which, after approval of t^e project, draws up 
an official agreement to be signed, on the Nigerian side, by the competent regional 
ministry or ministries and by the federal ministry concerned. Thus four or five 
Nigerian ministries aft involved in any external aid operation. 
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The donor is, of course, informed of the request well before he receives it 
officially. Usually, the regional ministry of education contacts him informally at 
the beginning of the procedure to ascertain whether he would be willing to support 
the project in questipn and what additional information and justification he 
would require. In the meantime, the donor will usually check with the federal 
authorities to make sure, that the request is likely to get their backing. 

It is clear from the foregoing that external aid 'which is not integrated with 
educational and general development planning is theoretically impossible since 
any request must be approved by at least two planning bodies. But it is also clear 
that such a procedure is lime-consuining. This last point raises a problem which 
preoccupies many Nigerins— the time-lag in external aid operations. Nigerian 
experience shows that it takes at least one year, and sometimes up to three years, 
for an initial request within the regional ministry of education to materialize in the 
form of an actual disbursement of funds. The harmful effects of such a time-lag 
are well known: the rist in price levels will make the originally foreseen amount 
of aid insufficient for the implementation of the project; a shift in priorities may 
take place in the meantime and the delay may endanger the realization of other 
targets of the educational plan to which the foreign aid project was linked. 

It is difficult to see, however, how the conditions which are at the origin of this 
time-lag could be substantially changed. Official agencies, whether bilateral or 
multilateral, are Subject to administrative or legislative limitations and Nigerians 
can disregard neither the federal structuie of their country nor the imperative of 
linking external aid to overfall planning targets. Any shortening of the time-lag 
could therefore come only from a more efficient admifiistration, a more rapid 
transmission and examination of requests by all concerned. At present, all a 
planner can do is to take the time-lag into due consideration so as to avoid any 
false hope concerning the timing of the project. 

In Nigeria, the time-lag is considerably shortened when aid is provided by some 
of the private organizations, first, because their administrative machinery is less 
complicated and more flexible than that of official organizations, and, second, 
because the operations of private donors do not need the approval of the federal 
authorities. Private organizations can deal directly with regional ministries or with 
universities; as a consequence, a project a^srccment is often made final within 
three months. The danger that aid from sucii donors nriay not be in accordance 
with recognized priorities has in general been avoided because private donors 
have paid great attention to this problem and because they have taken care to 
inform the federal or regional planning bodies of their intentions. 

An important and perhaps extreme example which will illustrate in more detail 
some of the practical problems involved in the preparation of external aid 
operations is the large International Development Association (IDA) credit to 
Nigerian education. This credit of $20 million (£7.1 million) provides for the 
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expansion and improvement of secondary education, of teacher training- and of 
technical and vocational education. One hundred and ninety-two projects $dl over 
Nigeria of a- total value of $30 million arp to be implemented thereby. The first 
step, involving the creation of tep new schools and the extension of 182 existing 
institutions, towards the credit agreement was taken at the end of 1962 when the 
Nigerian government asked Unesco to send an educati9nal investment pro- 
gramming mission which wouli have, among others,^ the following terms of 
reference: ^ 
*The purpose of the mission will be to advise the government on the investment 
requirements of its educational development programnve and, more paiticularly, 
on projects within the .programme for which development capital might be 
sought from external sources, both bilateral and multilateral.* 
The report, prepared by the Unesco team in 1963,^ although originally not intended 
exclusively as the basis for ansIDA credit, became an important point of reference 
for further negotiations. It contained an enumf;ration of projects for which external 
aid should be sought and which subsequently have been considered by a World 
Bank Economic Mission to Nigeria. A provisional list of educational projects of 
high priority likely to qualify for IDA assistance vvas drawn up and forwarded 
to the federal and. regional governments for their views, 

A second World Bank mission helped with the fornr.ulation of the Nigerian 
request based on the previous list. Finally, an 'educatioaal appraisal mission' of 
the World Bank visited the country at the end of 1963 to consider the integration 
of the selected projects with the educational sy;stem as a whole snd to prepare the 
final negotiations of the contract which was sijgned in early 1965. All during the 
process the Nigerians have had a determining influence on the ch:):ce of projects 
to benefit from the credit. IDA has only indicated the broad fields for which 
funds could be made available as well as educational sectors to be excluded, 
namely primary education and universities. Nigerians then had to do a great 
amount of preparatory planning and statistical work on each of the 192 selected 
projects. Inspectors had to be assigned tp;ffll out a special form for each school 
and the ministries of worjc had to participate fully in the preparation. Under these 
conditions, it is not surprising thai the whole procedure look almost two and a 
half years. 

The procedures naturally vary from one donor to the other and from project 
to project. But usually tl\e donors require a strict guarantee that the assistance 
they provide will be used according to pre-established plans and with a minimum 
of waste* However, the preparation of such plans is not an easy matter for a 
country lacking qualified personnel for this type of work. The donor may thus 
be tempted, either to wait until ihe Nigerian authorities themselves present the 

1, 'Report of the Unesco Educational Investment Programming Mission to Nigeria*. 
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plans, or to draw them up himself. In the first case, ;he procedure may be an 
extremely long one, with all its harmful consequences; in the second case, the 
authorities may be faced with a/a// accompli, and, even if the aid project does not 
fulfil a priority requirement, they may be chary of Musing it lest the donor should 
feel oficn<?*d. There is certainly a third way: the^j^nsibility fqr preparing the 
plans rests with the rccipic/;t, but the donor pr<JWdes him with the necessary 
assistance in this work, without requiring in the preliminary stages of negotiations 
too many details of lae project. This is probably the only practicable solution so 
long as the recipient country has no properly qualified nationals to do the job. 



Co-ordinating external aid 

More than fifty foreign organizations provide educational assistance to Nigeria.* 
There can be little doubt that the over-all effectiveness of this flovv mil depend 
largely on how their activities can best be co-or^dihated and oriented. 

On the whole, the progran\mes of the various donors have been com^mentary 
rather than competitive, mainly because Migerian needs are so.great that the danger 
of overiapping could easily be avoided, but also because a certain 'division of 
labour' came into being more or less spontaneoi^ly after independence, and has 
prevailed ever since. Unesco and the United Nations Dcvefopment Prograriyne 
concentrate on advanced teacher training and on certain special or strategic 
sectors, such a^ libraries and educational planning. United Kingdom aid, besides 
the teacher schepes mentioned eariier and the teaching of English, takes essentially 
the form of capital expenditure on technical and higher education. United States 
aid started with a strong emphasis on universities, but is now increasingly directed 
to segqndary general and technical education as well as tp teacher training for 
primary educatio^iv Most of the smallet donors concentrate on scholarships, with 
the important exceptions of Canada, with a relatively large contribution in teachers 
for secondary schools, and of the Netherlands, which provides assistance lo^he 
engineering department of the University of Nsukka, 

Although there is no institutional framework for consultation between the 
donors, in fact a great deal of mutual information exists on the basis of personal 
contacts among the representatives of the various agencies. This has often proved 
sufficient to avoid overlapping or even to secure complertientarity. In some cases, 
however, a more institutionalized form of co-ordination would have ensured a 
better 'division of labour',^ particularly in the case where several donors support 
a single project. Experience has shown that, in such cases, there must be a very 
clear and pfecisc dcifiifition of the responsibilities of each donor. The pjoblem is 

L However, no moU than ten account for at least 95 per cent of the amount of aid^vidcd, 
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relatively simple when each of them provides a different form of assistance, e.g. 
teachers, equipment, and capital for buildings, respectively, it is much more 
delicate when the same form of assistance, in particular teachers and advisers, is 
provided by two or several agencies. 



Buieau for External Aid for Education 

Clearly better co-ordination can be ensured only through a Nigerian institute 
acting on the basis of educational needs as defined by the country's plan and 
priorities. It is for this purpose that Nigeria established in 1961, with the help 
of a grant of £80,000 from the Carnegie Corporation, the Co-ordinating Committee 
for External Aid for Education with a secretarial and executive body called the 
Bureau for External Aid for Education. Indirectly the creation of the committee 
and of the bureau was in response to a general recommendation of the Addis 
Ababa Conference, 1961: 
'Emphasis was laid on the necessity for better co-ordination of offers of 
assistance and of integration of this assistance into national development plans. 
There was general agreement that major responsibility for this lay' with the 
receiving African country, which implied the establishment of adequate 
governmental machinery through which co-ordination and integration could be 
effected. It would be of the greatest assistance to education ministries in all 
African countries if some type of clearing-house could be set up by all the 
various contributing bodies in order to sift and direct requests to the most 
suitable points.' 

The same: recommendation has also been formulated during the preparation of 
the Ashby report. 

The aims, of the new institution, as outlined by the co-ordinating committee at 
its inaugural meeting, are: 

1. To co-ordinate, through consultation and through the services of its bureau, 
applications for external aid for education in Nigeria. 

2. ToT^Hjnulatc and prosecute applications for external aid for selected projects 
in educational development plans. 

3. To consult representatives of aid-giving countries, organizations or bodies for 
advice in regard to external aid. 

4. To review the progress of schemes of technical assistance for education in 
Nigeria. 

5. To explore possible sources of aid for educational development. 

6. To serve the federation as a whole as a clearing-house in all schemes pertaining 
to the acquisition of external assistance in regard to men, money and educational 
materials from abroad, to co-ordinate certain projects, e.g., training teachers 
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abroad, recruiting of teachers Trom broad, operation of vacation courses for 
teachers with assistance from abroad, provided that, in the performance of 
these duties, the committee does not prejudice any direct application by any 
government in the federation bearing in mind the constitutional provisions. 
The machinery set up to implement these very ambitious objectives is a relatively 
simple one The co-ordinating committee is composed of the federal minister of 
education as well as the ministers of education for all the regions with their 
permanent secretaries, plus representatives of the federal jhinistries ^ finance, 
foreign affairs and Common)vealth relations, and economic development, as well 
as the secretary of the National Universities Commission. The senior staff of the 
bureau consists of a secretary (who must be a Nigenan) and of three under- 
secretaries. The first secretary was the chief federal adviser on education and the 
first acting secretary an expatriate. Since the end of 1964, the three under- 
secretaries alternate in the function of the acting secretary. The budget is relatively 
modest, amounting to about £25,000 a year,' of which about half is covered by the 
Carnegie Corporation during the five years starting in 1961, 

There is little doubt that the bureau has made considerable progress towards 
attaining the objectives assigned to it. It is gathering regular yearly information 
on the flow of external aid, a task fraught with many difficulties, as pointed out 
at the beginning of this study. It has rendered great services as a distributing centre 
of scholarships offered by foreign donors as well as of expatriate teachers supplied 
through various aid schemes. It has also played an important role in the preparation 
of some of the larger foreign aid projects, in particular, it has given considerable 
help in supplying the information necessary for the IDA credit. 

But neither the committee nor the bureau could fulfil all the aims originally 
assigned to them, for instance they could only initiate foreign aid projects to a 
limited extent, and they hav c not yet become an instrument enabling the educational 
platiner to direct the flow of external aid. The main reason for these limitations 
is to be found in the fact that the committee and the bureau have no constitutional 
status; they were created by a government decree, not by an act of parliament. 
The bureau is, administratively, part of the federal ministry of education, but is, 
in fact, an inter regional, not a federal, body. As such, it can only assert its powers 
to the extent that the various aid agencies and Nigerian recipients are prepared 
to concede them. 

Thus, the problems of the bureau reflect in many ways the intricate problem 
of the relations between federal and regional authorities in educational matters. 
It should also be said that almost all donors have fully co-operated with the 
bureau, they have channelled their offers of aid through it, especially with regard 
to scholarships and teachers, or at least have informed it of their projects. But as 
long as questions pertaining to foreign aid to education are discussed in the first 
place in the regions, the bureau can hardly do more than register decisions taken 
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elsewhere and the donors will necessaril> tend to concentrate their attention on 
the real centres of action rather than on the bureau. This attitude, understandable 
as it may be, does not of course strengthen the planning process nor the unity 
of the country in general. 

Despite these handicaps, the Bureau for External Aid represents an experience 
which should be studied carefully. It constitutes one of the few attempts to co- 
ordinate all external aid to education in a developing country. 



Two other bodies concerned with foreign aid have already been mentioned — the 
scholarship boards and the National Register of Students. Another important 
organization is the National Universities Commission, whose creation was 
recommended by the Ashb> report with a view to placing *a vital part in securing 
funds for universities and in distributing them , in co-ordinating (without interfering 
with) their activities, and in providing cohesion for the whok system of higher 
education in the country*. * ^ j 

When established in 1962, the commission was asked explicitly to act as an 
agency for channelling all external aid to the universities, and, ^s far as official 
foreign aid is concerned, this is actually the case. Private agencies usually deal 
directly with the universities, but inform the commission. 

The legal position of the commission is not much stronger than that of the 
Bureau for External Aid. Although the Ashby report recommended that it be 
created by an act of parliament, and subsequently the commission asked to be 
converted into a statutory body, it remains an administrative organ within the 
office of the federal prime minister. But its powers are clearl> stronger than those 
of the bureau, largely because both external grants and federal subventions are 
:n fact channelled through it and, partly at least, on its recommendations. The 
commissiotv,^ therefore, is a real centre of power to which Nigerian universities, 
despite their jealously guarded autonomy, will have to pay more and more 
attention. 
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The importance of eflEective educational planning for improved utilization of 
external aid follows from all the previous discussion. External aid to educational 
planning appears therefore, from almost ever> point of view, as a top priority 
both for the donor and for the recipient. It can take the form of cither indirect or 
direct aid. 

Major forms of indirect assistance have been described in the preceding chapters. 
Essentially such assistance implies that the donor acts as far as possible through 
and/or in co-operation with existing planning bodic^. with the Bureau for External 
Aid for Education, with the Scholarship Board, with the National Universities 
Commission and others. More generally it implies acting in accordance with 
targets and objectives which ca|L^e dis- erned from the available educational plans. 
In this way, plans and planning bodies are strengthened by gaining the prestige 
and recognition which they often ntdd more than anything else. In general Nigeria 
has had this type of support. « 

Direct assistance to educational planning can be of many kinds, financial 
support of educational planning bodies, training of their staff, supply of planning 
experts, financial or expert aid in collecting the statistics indispensable for drawing 
up a plan and so on. In all these respects, Nigeria has benefited from external aid. 
The first major planning effort -the Ashby report— was financed by a private 
United States foundation, and sj was the establishment of the Bureau for External 
Aid and of the National Universities Commission. The educational statistics of 
the Federal Government owe much of their precision to the help of the expert 
supplied by Unesco. Uncsco also sent a planning mission in 1963 which, among 
other things, prepared the ground for the IDA credit, and, more recently, it 
financed a long-term mission of three planners in the Eastern Region. The planning 
of primary education in the Northern Region is being developed thanks to the 
support of Unicef. The development of agricultural and rural education is being 
helped by ILO and FAO experts within the planning units of the regional govern- 
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mcnts. An important report on the expansion of technical education in the Eastern 
Region has been prepared by an expert sent by Israel. The formulation of the 
basic principles of development in specific sectors of education has been greatly 
helped by conferences and seminars sponsored by the United States and United 
Kingdom govci;oments. The above list is far from being complete, but it should 
give an idea of the extent and variet> of direct aid to educational planning. 

When one considers the number and variety of foreign experts helping 
educational planning in one wa> or anoth^tr, Nigerian experience confirms the 
fact that prcliminar> training can onl> on rare occasions fully equip an expert 
with the qualities needed to make a successful member of a mission. Knowledge 
of the cour\try., q( its cultural and social milieu, of the approach, required in 
personal as well as professional dealings can only be acquired after the expert has 
spent a certain time in the field. This tends to diminish the effectiveness of short- 
term advisory missions, lasting for just a few weeks or months. 

Another conclusion which can be drawn from the Nigerian experience is Ibat 
only those foreign experts or missions which have been integrated within the 
administrative machinery of the federal or regional authorities have h, d any 
impact on the planning process. Planning units composed exclusively of foreign 
specialists working apparcntl> on their own, even if well qualified, have had no 
real impact on planning or the educational administration, however brilliant and 
pertinent their recommendations. On the other hand, if the Ashby Commission 
and other planning ventures uiidertaken with the help of external aid agencies 
have had a great influence, it was because foreign experts joined with Nigerians 
in a common undertaking. Such a process may be time-consuming and bureau- 
cratic, but it is the only one which leads to concrete results. 

Lastly, it should be stressed that external aid in the preparation of an educational 
plan and in the establishment of a planning machinery represents only the first 
important step. What is much more difficult is the next stage, i.e., the translation 
of the^plan into a course of action. The problem can perhaps best be illustrated 
by the case of the IDA credit. Whereas the preparation of the 192 projects required 
only a few expatriate advisers, scores of experts will be needed to direct and 
supervise the execution of these projects, lo prepare the tenders, to ensure that 
deadlines arc respected, materials delivered according to the original terms, 
building contracts fulfilled or, if need be, promptly and adequately revised, etc. 
This is a long term task requiring large numbers of executives, and this necessarily 
limits the direct role of the foreign aid expert. Therefore his indirect role, that of 
training Nigerians for such operational tasks, will become correspondingly, more 
important. The basic problems to consider in this connexion are the number of 
operators and administrators needed at each level, the form of training necessary, 
afhd how and where this training should be given* So far, ver> little has been done 
to solve these very important problems. 
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As the late Prime Minister of India, Jawaharlal Nehru, put it: 
*Wc in the Planning Commission and others concerned have grown norc 
experienced and more expert in planning. But the real question is not planning 
but implementing the Plaa. . . 1 fear we are not quite so expert at implementation* 
as at planning.'' 

It may well be that in the near future, if not already at present, the availability 
of qualified executives of those in charge of the implementation of the plans 
and projects -will represent the most important prerequisite for effective foreign 
assistance to Nigerian education. 



So far - and this should be repeated in conclusion— external aid to education in 
general and to educational planning in particular has created many problems 
both for the Nigerians and for the donors. But, in view of the novelty and 
complexity of these problems, it is rather surprising— and gratifying— that i^,.- 
should have achieved so much in so short a time. 



I. A Watcrston, 'What do wc know about planning?', Iniernatiunal Developmtni Review, 
Washington, D.C., December 1965, p. 2. 
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The following books, published b> Unesco, HEP, are obtainable from the Institute or 
from Unesco and its national distributors throughout the world: 

Educational de\elopmtni in Africa (1969. Three volumes, contammg eleven African re- 
search monographs) 

Educational planning* a bibliography (1964) 

Educational planting, a directory of training and research institutions (1968) 
Educational planning: an inventory of major research needs (1965) 
Educational planning in the USSR (1968) 

Fundamentals of educational planning (series of booklets, full current list available on 
request) * 

Manpower aspects of educational planning (1968) 

Methodologies of educational planning for developing countries by J. D. Chcsswas (1969) 

Monographies africaincs (five titles, in French only, list available on request) 

New educational media in action, case studies for planners (1967. Three volumes) 

The new media, memo to educational planners by W. Schramm, P. H. Coombs, F. Kahnert, 
J. Lyle (1967, A report including analytical conclusions based on the above three 
volumes of case studies) 

Problems and strategies of educational planning, lessons from Latin America (1965) 

Qualitative aspects of educational planning (1969) 

The following books, produced in but not published by the Institute, are obtainable 
through normal bookselling channels: 

Quantitatiie methodologits of educational planning by Hector Corrca. Published by Inter- 
national Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa., 1969 , 

The world educational crisis, a systems analysis by Philip H. Coombs. Published by 
Oxford University Press, New York, London and Toronto, 1968 
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The International Institute for Edui-aiional Planning <IIL?^ wao eaiablibhed b> Unesco to 
serve a^ an international ^.cntre for advani,ed tiaining and rcdeari^h in the field of educa 
tional planning. Its baste finan^^ing is provided b> Unesi,o and its physical facilities 
by the Government of France. It also receives supplemental support from private and 
govitnmental sources. 

, The Institute's aim is to expand knowledge and the supply of competent experts in 
educational plunning in order to assist all nations to accelerate their educational devel- 
opment. In this endeavour the Institute 1.0-operates wUh interested training and research 
organizations throughout the world. 

The governing board of the Institute is as follows: 

Chairman Sir Sydney Caine (United Kingdom), former Director » London Si^hool of 
Economics and Political Science 

Members Hellmut Becker (Federal Republic of Germany), President, German 
Federation of Adult Education Centres 
Alain Bienaymc (France), Technical Adviser, Ministry of Education 
Roberto Campos (Brazil), former Minister of Economic Planning and 
Development 

Richard H. Demuth (United States of America), Director, Development 
Services Department, International Bank for Reconstructjpn and Devel- 
opment 

Joseph Ki-Zcrbo (Upper Volta), President, National' Commission of the 

Republic of Upper Volta for Unesco 
D.S. Kothari (India), Chairman, University Grants Commission 
David Owen (United Kingdom), Co-Administrator, United Nation^ 

Development Programme 
P.S.N. Prasad (India), Director, Asian Institute for Economic 

Development and Planning 
S.A. Shumovsky (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), Head, Methodological 

Administration Department, Mmistry of Higher and Specialized Secondary 

Education (RSFJ^) 

Fergus B. Wilson (United Kingdom), Chief, Agricultural Education Branch, 
Rural Institutions and Services Division, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 



Inquiries about the Institute and requests for ^.opics of its riu^rLSA Report 1963-67 should 
be addressed to. 

The Director, HEP, 7, rue Eugene-Delacroix, 75 .Paris-16* 



